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Lf your plant uses machine tools 


with tableways 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
 NOTTO READ — 
- THESE STATEMENTS 


188 metalworking concerns which buy 
all their other lubricants from our compet- 
itors insist on the use of Sunoco Way Lu- 
bricant. They tell us no other refiner has a 
comparable product. 


38 leading machine tool manufacturers 
approve or specifically recommend the use 
of Sunoco Way Lubricant on the tableways 
and slides of their metalworking equipment. 


5 different metalworking problems have 
frequently disappeared as if by magic when 
Sunoco Way Lubricant was applied, 
Most such problems, while attributed to 


other causes, were proved to be the result 
of the use of inadequate tableway lubri- 
cants. Sunoco Way Lubricant has elimi- 
nated trouble supposedly caused by poor 
machine tool design and deficiencies in hy- 
draulic drives. Sunoco Way Lubricant also 
has cleared up inability to hold close tol- 
erances and has put an end to poor finishes 
and scoring of ways. 


Want to see factual case histories and learn 
more about this product? Send for illustrat- 
ed booklet, “Sunoco Way Lubricant.” Sam- 
ples are available, too, to companies in the 
metalworking industry. Write Dept. BW-11. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





What can happen 
when a hose blows 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


M2“ a “simple” little factory fire 
turns into a roaring holocaust like 
this because hose bursts. Fire hose, 
carefully racked on the wall for emer- 
gencies, fails when the emergency hits. 
Why? 

Where hose and coupling meet, tiny 
cracks in the rubber used to start from 
the sharp bending when the hose was 
coiled or racked. Then, when water 
roared through the hose at high pres- 
sure, the cracks spread into breaks and 
the hose let go. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers studied the 
problem and came up with the idea 
of adding a reinforcing layer of hard 
cotton cords buried in the rubber at 
each end of the hose. These extra end 
cords protected the tube from splitting 
or cracking, and the extra thickness 
made a better seal between tube and 
coupling. 

This B. F.Goodrich development 
(firemen call it “tend protection”) made 
fire hose safer and more effective. To- 
day, firemen spend more time fighting 
fires, less time fighting hose. 


The BFG policy of never being sat- 
isfied where improvement is possible 
— whether in fire hose or other prod- 
ucts — makes this example of product 
improvement “typical”. Because it is, 
you'll find it important, when buying 
rubber products for your business, to 
look into improvements BFG may 
have made in them lately. Ask your 
nearest distributor. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





When they organized 


their salvage drive 


Ml. 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI more than 
doubled scrap shipments 


WHY NOT GET CASH for your 
hidden scrap? 


What firms like Diamond Alkali 
have done, your plant can do. All 
of us must dig deeper. As you 
know, it takes one ton of your 
old, obsolete and worn-out 
machinery, tools, dies, pipe and 
fittings, rails, chain, jigs, fixtures, 
rusted out tanks and boilers, to 
make two tons of new steel. 
The nation needs that steel, 
now. You need it. So, appoint 
a scrap collection team. Study 
all locations which are potential 





THIS 4-POINT PROGRAM GOT RESULTS: 


@ The Painesville, Ohio, plant of Diamond Alkali Company daily 
turns out hundreds of tons of alkali chemicals and allied products. 
When scrap metal shortages threatened, this producer put into 
effect a program which is channeling hundreds of tons of iron and 


steel scrap back to the mills. 


Their successful program is based on planned collections from four sources: 


& The continuous supply from 
plant maintenance, as machinists, 
pipefitters, ironworkers, and other 
craftsmen produce odds and ends 
in the regular performance of 
their work. This might be termed 
the “waste” from normal plant 
operations. 


6) Scrap salvaged from the rou- 
tine replacement of specialized 


equipment and materials of vital 
producing components. 


3] Scrap salvaged as construction 
of new facilities, rehabilitation, and 
modernization goes on while the 
plant mobilizes to meet the need 
for greater alkali production. 


4) Scrap salvaged from discon- 
tinued operations and from struc- 
tures no longer used. 


sources for scrap. 
Who did it? Naturally, many employees cooperated. The plant 
general manager designated the works engineer to head up the scrap 
collection program. He, in turn, appointed two plant engineering 
staff men to study locations which might be potential sources. Plant 
layout was studied to determine what could be scrapped, what 
could not. This “in-plant” team worked with the salvage depart- 
ment, already organized to handle routine scrap. An outside 
salvage firm was retained to dismantle an old bridge crane, other 
items. No possible supply of scrap metal has been overlooked. 


Results! By midyear, more scrap metal had come from the plant 

than ordinarily is shipped in a year’s time. In one four week 
riod alone, twelve full cars of scrap were started back to the 
ungry steel furnaces. 


Sell it to your SCRAP DEALER 


The procedure of returning scrap 
to the mills is far simpler than 
even the most elementary salvage 
program. Scrap commands an 
excellent price. So, turn it up and 
turn it over... to your scrap 
dealer for cash. 


mp) REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


are General Offices « Cleveland 1, Ohio 








See what 
adhesives 
are doing 


today! 


“Plugging” for more —" 


Sitti? 


To bowlers, the “plug” is a familiar sight. When finger holes 
begin to wear, or must be changed to fit a certain grip, it is 
necessary to bore new holes in the ball—and plug the old ones. 
One prominent manufacturer had been installing plugs with 
pitch, a process that required a curing time of four or five days, 
and produced an imperfect bond. 3M developed an adhesive 
which not only gave a better bond, but speeded drying time by 
400%. And when you consider the conditions the adhesive 
met—tremendous resistance to impact, temperature changes, 
shrinking and aging—you realize the extensive engineering 
that goes into the product. 

It is this same ability to engineer each compound to a specific 
use that makes all 3M adhesives, coatings and sealers tops in 
performance! 

See what adhesives can do far you 

Call the 3M office in your city and investigate, with the help of 
a laboratory-trained field engineer, the potential that adhesives 
hold for you. And for more information and a valuable 32-page 
booklet, write 3M, Dept. 111, in Detroit. 


COMPANY 


VER 1900 BAS” 


ADHESIVES - COATINGS - SEALERS 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION «MINNESOTA MINING ANDM ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


41) PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2. MICH 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. - EXPORT SALES: 270 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA LTD., LONDON, CANADA 





PHARAOH realized 


the responsibilities 


0 


He stationed a trusted scribe on the roof of ancient Eg gypt’s royal 
granary. By tallying each sack emptied into the chamber, this 
scribe recorded the amount of grain delivered as annual tribute. 
His count, checked against the records of the overseers who super- 
vised the filling of the sacks, constituted a primitive control 
against dishonesty. 

In modern business practice, setting up and maintaining adequate 
controls against dishonesty is still a primary responsibility of 
management. Frequent outside audits provide an additional vital 
safeguard. Equally essential is employee bonding in amounts 


proportionate to the company’s operations—to insure reimburse- 
ment in the event of a shortage. All three are needed for an effective 


partnership against dishonesty. 
Our bonding specialists can help you plan your loss prevention 
program. Why not call our agent in your community and have him 


arrange for this service now? 


AMERICAN SURETY 


Eee comm COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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They did 


When this cotton manufacturer* searched for ways to produce more, he used 
a system that will profit every executive who wants to improve production. He 
saw a critical area that robbed his plant of finished products; his electrical 
distribution system. Every electrical storm broke down his system. The entire 
plant was shut down for hours. 


what 


So he asked Westinghouse engineers for the help we offer everyone... he 
asked for a method, a scheme to solve his problems, not a quotation on 
devices. His staff and ours worked out a distribution method using many 
devices—switchgear, panelboards, power centers, transformers—to meet his 
problems. Results: he cut power costs $12,000 a year; his system restricts 
any one electrical fault to only 5% of the mill. 


you can do 


His story is significant for any industry, any manufacturing process. It says 
you use capacity thinking to solve capacity problems. We want to do this 
kind of thinking with you or your engineers about your problems. 


to produce more 


You can choose the devices later. It’s how you put them together that counts 
—whether air conditioning, lamps, electronic tubes, elevators or stokers. 
Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes 
a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse 
offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers in putting 
together the right combination of good devices to let you produce more with 
what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Fe 


*name on request 


you CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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Tall Tale 


Heat never hurt Joe Magarac, the 
strong man of Steel Valley. Night 


YDOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


 eoaelaain SE€rees 


and day he'd sit in the door of No. 7 ¢ \\ Ee 
furnace on the open hearth, stirring ‘ at N ee 


and tasting the melting steel. When 
it tasted right, he’d scoop it out by 
the handful and spill it into the 
ingot molds. Then he'd take and 
squeeze the ingots until the prettiest 


steel rails you ever saw came rolling 7 Ys 
ZY 


out between his fingers. 


to Fabulous Fact 


They say Joe Magarac was made of 
iron and that’s why heat never hurt 
him. Same’s true in a different way 
of Silastic*, the Dow Corning sili- 
cone rubber. Built on a heat-stable 
skeleton of silicon and oxygen 
atoms taken from sand, Silastic 
thumbs its nose at heat and cold. 
It’s the only rubberlike material 
that won't melt or become brittle 
at temperatures from — 100° to over 
500° F. That’s why they use Silastic 


to hold hot oil in aircraft engines * 
transmissions; to ° 


and automobile 
seal aircraft heating and deicing 
systems and to keep cooling fins on 
aircraft engine cylinders from break- 
ing. Silastic also keeps your steam 
iron from leaking; insulates diesel- 
electric locomotive motors; keeps 
communication systems operable in 
warships under fire; retains its 
properties at temperatures too hot 
or too cold for any other rubbery 
material. 


Write Today for ovr new 1951-52 
Reference Guide E-11 to the Dow Corning 
Silicones that improve products and produc- 
tion methods 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





DOW CORNING 
CORPORATIONS 





ATLANTA * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey 
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in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eos 


* 1.1-Million Houses .. . 


. is about what the building indus- 
try expects to put up next year—in spite 
of an official target of 800,000 to 850,- 
000. Bike 


* 5.6-Million Members 


That’s what CIO claims now. .And 
they are all going after sixth-round pay 
hikes in spite of wage controls. P. 26 





11-Million Dollars ... 


: is what New York’s elegant 
Bergdorf Goodman grossed last year 
because it believes the rich are here to 


stay. P. 46 


*6 Months 


That’s how much time Stuart Sym- 
ington has had to fumigate the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. It smells like 
a rose now. P. 94 


* 2.8-Million Curies ... 


. of fission byproducts now going 
to waste could be used to sterilize peni- 
cillin. And there are hundreds of other 
uses—if the price is right. P. 130 


°8 Years... 


ago, Juan D. Peron came into 
power in Argentina. It looks as if the 
Argentines think that is quite long 
enough. Pe re 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Books 

Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Commodities 
Defense Business 
Figures of the Week 
Finance . 
Government ... 
International Outlook 
Labor 

Land . 
Management 
Marketing . 
The Markets ... 
Munitions . 
Names and Faces 
New Products 
Production 
Promotion .... 
Readers Report 
Research .... 
Small Business 
The Trend 
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Delicate as a three foot putt—Monroe’s famous “Velvet Touch” 


Adding Machine, with the lightest yet most positive stroke ever to ease an operator’s job. 


Small wonder as business today fights an ever 
increasing flood of figures, smart businessmen 
stay ahead... and on top of them... by choosing 


more and more Monroe Adding Machines. 


vy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 
yy High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 
yx Streamlined Design assures effortless, Monroe Adding Machine 
one-hand operation with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
yy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 


chances of error 
M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


yy Many Models both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 
ADDING *© CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 





American-Stardard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 





AMERICAN-STANDARE 


NEW HIGHLYN 
LAVATORY 


A. ae a example of 
American-Standard 
a 
4 eadership 


@ There’s a welcome trend to greater 
freedom in bathroom and powder 
room planning. And with the new 
Highlyn lavatory, American-Stand- 
ard offers still another product to give 
these rooms added charm and utility. 

Designed for custom-built counter 
tops, the Highlyn can form a distinc- 
tive lavatory-dressing table. Its size— 
20 x 18 inches — allows plenty of 


counter top area, yet permits instal- 
lation in even the smallest rooms. 
The Highlyn comes in white and at- 
tractive colors. It can be used with 
counter tops of tile, plastic, linoleum, 
glass, or other suitable material in 
virtually any shape or size. 

The Highlyn Lavatory is made of 
sturdy cast iron heavily coated with 
acid-resisting or regular enamel and 
will retain its gleaming beauty 
through years of constant use. The 
Highlyn’s modern-shaped bowl, its 
large soap dishes, and front overflow 
contribute to its tidy appearance 


and the attractiveness of any bath or 
powder room. 

In every detail, the new Higalyn 
reflects the superb quality and skilled 
craftsmanship which have so firmly 
established American-Standard prod- 
ucts as the best that money can buy. 
Because of this excellence, you'll find 
that more homes have plumbing and 
heating by American-Standard than 
by any other single company. Write 
for information about the Highlyn 
lavatory and other top 
quality products in the 
American- Standard line. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-111, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Most major business indicators continue to point slightly higher. 





Steel, however, is the exception. Operations have fallen off a bit from 
their early November record of 10442% of rated capacity. (This was due, 
at least in part, to a strike that has now been settled.) 

It’s this dip in steel output that pulled Business Week's Index down three 
points (page 13). Aside from that, the creeping rise of this indicator over 
the preceding weeks was uninterrupted. 

3 

October’s industrial production rose ever so slightly. The Federal 

Reserve Board measures it at one index point—up from 219 to 220. 








That’s nothing to shout about. Yet it confirms the uptrend traced by 
Business Week’s weekly index over the same period. And the trend—rather 
than the rate of gain—is the thing (BW-Sep.29’51,p9). 

Any rise at all is to the good. You could hardly expect a breakneck 
upturn at a time of cutbacks on consumer goods and housing. 

s 

Steel makers may squeak through their wage negotiations successfully, 

but that wouldn't end this winter's problems by any means. 











If steel supply is to ease any time in the foreseeable future, operations 
have to hold at a very high rate. But maintaining such high output obviously 
depends on getting enough scrap. 

Now, unusually early cold and snow over much of the country disrupt 
scrap collection. A farm drive was just starting as snow began to fly. 








And new furnaces call for still more scrap as they are completed. 
a 
Demand for cold-rolled sheet steel is slackening, Iron Age says this week. 
Cutbacks on consumer durable goods no doubt are responsible. 
But, at the same time, the National Production Authority wants more 
plate—a rise to 2-million tons quarterly from 1.8-million now. 
> 
Closer screening of construction applications would appear to have cut 
into private outlays fairly sharply in October. 











Value of private construction for the month was nearly 5% below Sep- 
tember and 12% behind a year ago. Sharpest drop was in commercial, 39% 
under last year. (Washington nixed 63% of fourth-quarter applications.) 

But private industrial construction also is declining—down 12% from 
September to October—although still 58% ahead of a year ago. 

3 

Privately financed homebuilding continues to dwindle while government- 
sponsored projects are on the rise. 

Private building in October was valued at $933-million. That was almost 
even with September, but 25% below last year. 

Public homebuilding rose to $69-million, 130% over last year. 

* 








Housing could go into a tailspin now, and it still would be a sure thing 
that starts this year would go over 1-million. 








Dwelling units started have averaged just under 90,000 for each of the 
last four months. And it will take an average of only 31,000 for November 
and December to push the figure over the million mark. 

= 


Value of all construction this year will set a new high somewhere between 














BUSINESS OUTLOOK Continues) 
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$29-billion and $30-billion. The total for the first 10 months pushed above 
$25-billion, $2-billion over the same period last year. 

The entire gain, though, will be in public construction; private, at $17 Y2- 
billion for the 10 months, was only 1.6% above a year ago. 

a 

Freight car builders apparently were just getting set for high-gear out- 
put when their steel allotments were cut. 

They topped the 10,000-car goal in October. That's the first time they 
have made it since Korea sent railroads’ orders for cars soaring. 

The month’‘s output topped new orders by 6,600. The backlog, in fact, 
has been whittled by 25,000 cars since March. But, at 133,000, back orders 
equal almost 15 months’ output on the lowered steel quotas. 











6 

Retailers’ confidence is gaining. They were feeling better as November 
opened (BW-Nov.3’51,p19), and now they see their hopes confirmed. 

In areas where the weather has been favorable, sales show good gains. 

New York is one such. Late October gains were posted almost entirely 
by stores with liquor departments; buyers were beating the tax deadline. 

But, since then, gains have had some balance. Apparel is up: Furniture, 
floor coverings, and most appliances are out of the doldrums. Excellent results 
were rung up for Election Day and Armistice Day. 

e 

Here are two examples of the better feeling among store men: 

George Hansen, president of the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. and 
head of Chandler & Co., Boston, says retailers can look forward to sales gains 
during the first half of next year. 

Jack |. Straus, president of R. H. Macy & Co., told stockholders this 
week that the outlook for the Christmas season is bright. 

a 

Retailers have worked their inventories down by about 7% from the mid- 
summer high of just over $20-billion. 

But this drop of about $1 Y-billion in retail stocks has scarcely dented 
the book value of all business inventories. The total still stands at better than 
$69-billion. 

That’s because manufacturers of hard goods—notably machinery and 
armaments—have been adding to inventories right along. The value of their 
stocks is about $1-billion higher than it was in the summer. 

* 

September's decline in personal income, reported over the weekend by 
the Dept. of Commerce, came as a bit of a surprise after the long rise. 

The figure slipped from $253.7-billion in August to $253.3-billion in 
September (annual rates). But that isn’t necessarily an ill omen for retail 
sales. Wage and salary payments—backbone of consumer purchasing power 
—went up about half a billion to an annual rate of $171.3-billion. 

Biggest drop was in farm income. This was due largely to late marketing 
of crops and livestock, as prices were higher than in August. 

+ 

Stockholders will be feeling poorer in December this year than last. A 
lot of 1951's lush extra dividends aren‘t forthcoming. That, normally, would 
cut into sales of luxury goods. But most stockholders have nice paper profits 
to offset lower dividend receipts. 
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Color photograph by Cornelius 


J&L... . a MaAsor Provucer of SUREEL PIPE 


. meets a ‘Round the Clock’’ production pace 


The steel pipe you see in the photo is standard pipe and ike those illustrated below, use hundreds of thousands 

line pipe. It is used principally by the plumbing, of feet of steel pipe in single industrial applications as 

heating and chemical industry and for the transportation well as in residential construction 

of gas, water, and oil great is today’s need for steel pipe that the J&L 
Steel pipe is needed for Uncle Sam’s new defense plants mills at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, operate on a ““Round 

and buildings. There are innumerable other military the Clock” schedule . . . 7 days a week to produce an 

uses for steel pipe such as the aircraft assembly plat- important share of national requirements 

form, and oil lines in the drawings below. It is J&L’s job as a basic producer of steel and steel 
The average 6-room home contains approximately products to keep pace with industry’s expanding needs 


500 feet of steel pipe for bath, kitchen, and heating ... to help keep production at peak capacity for any 


facilities. Sprinkler systems and radiant heating systems, emergency. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Milliron’s Department Store, in Los Angeles, is one of 
the most modern merchandising units in the world. 
Crack designers were assigned to put sales effective- 
ness and operating efficiency into every nook and 
cranny. 

With this objective, they specified floors of Tile-Tex’* 
Asphalt Tile. For Tile-Tex has a property very impor- 
tant to retail interiors. Laid in a solid, single color 
pattern of marbleized tiles, it enables designers to cre- 
ate a floor that provides an attractive background for 
merchandise on display ... without 
calling attention to itself. 

Yet the very fact that Tile-Tex is 
installed a tile at a time... plus an 
unusually wide range of color... 
offers an almost unlimited choice of 


patterns, if that’s a requirement. 


“Tile -Tex 


ASPHALT 


FLOORS wnt: 


HELPS SALES APPEAL 


nd there are other characteristics ; s ; important 
to any floor. 

Tile-Tex is extraordinarily durable. You're laying 
the foundation for many, many years of flooring ser- 
when you select these quality asphalt tiles. 
Maintenance is a simple, economical routine: Daily 
sweeping to remove loose dirt, periodic washing, 

water-waxing (if desired). 

All of these advantages, plus low installed cost, add 
up to amazingly low cost- per-square-foot-per-year. 

Comprehensive literature and 
complete specifications are yours 
for the asking. Just write: THE 
TILE-TEX DIVISION, The Flintkote 
Company, Dept. C, 1234 McKinley 
St., Chicago Heights, III. 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
























































§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) oo « « Se? a ee. “See 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,021 2,019 2,041 1,981 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 120,483 +118,743 120,543 161,009 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $37,887 $32,767 $48,873 $33,117 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,396 vi Dy 7,160 6,574 4,238 


Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... *6,205 6,288 6,329 5,911 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,886 11,928 1,811 1,923 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings:' manufactures, misc., and l.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 81 82 81 84 82 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 59 62 62 60 53 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) +11% +450% -2% None +30% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 150 143 126 135 217 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 461.3 458.6 462.5 487.2 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 316.1 313.5 318.1 336.8 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 362.4 356.8 353.4 355.5 274.7 
Finished: steel composite: (Irom Age; Tb.) <. .. 005 6.5 cdc caseccoccevstens 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 3.837¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $40.75 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)>.. 2.2.2.0... csccccccccccccce 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........+.220+: $2.51 $2.49 $2.41 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........+-.+2000 42.31¢ 38.99¢  36.64¢ , 30.56¢ 
ON MUNROM UR. . c x052,4 cl talc das ovals avawia chek ca Woeane naewete $2.40 $2.40 $2.55 $3. $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 180.6 181.2 188.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.55% 3.54% 3.50% 22% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24% 24% 24-23% 1% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 72,340 72,648 71,085 69,373 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,667 20,571 20,314 16,710 +t+9,221 
* U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 31,596 31,926 30,864 33,392 ++t49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,427 25,025 19,853 23,883 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month “Month” —Ago——Average 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions).................. September $253.5 $255.7 ° $2305 - $877.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...................- September $21.5 $22.4 $18.6 $18.9 
PC NER 5 ne digo ore'ae Co caixa'sic ccna asidviess ekere ken September $1,231 $1,267 $911 $811 
ee SEO OIE cE PONCE CE ee Cr Te September $735 $880 $859 $412 
October $139,209 $121,201 $125,784 $87,502 
$1,789 $1,879 $2,025 $803 
$903 $958 $748 $197 
86.0 90.5 102.5 55.9 


t Revised. 


52,162 52,124 50,878 49,230 ++45,210 


*Preliminary, week ended Nov. 10. 
+tEstimate (BW-—Jul.12'47,p16). $8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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HOTEL STATLER 





We used to sleigh to Grandpa’s farm to spend a grand 
e Thanksgiving with Dad and Mom and all the kids — 

we really called it living! And so this year in gratitude 
we took them to the 
Statler where you really are a guest! 


our Grandfolks got a rest... 


The Statler keeps Thanksgiving in a good old family 
style—with turkey whole or by the plate, and 
goodies by the pile! And talk of cooking dinners, man, 
the Statler chef’s an ace! He sets the finest table found 
this side of Grandpa’s place! 














When Grandma saw her Statler bath she beamed and| 

e said, “My land! There’s loads of water pipin’ hot—T’ll 
bet it feels just grand! The towels are so snowy white; 
the soap’s stacked up in heaps . . . wish I could take a 
room like this back to the farm for keeps!”’ 


And Grandpa said, “The Statler boys have done a 

4. dandy chore! They’ve made us up a comfy bed—eight 
hundred spririgs and more! There’s no room in the city 
where I'd rather hit the hay . . . a quiet sleepin’ room 
by night . . . a livin’ room by day!” 





Now, thanks to Hotel Statler, both our Grandfolks will 

5. remember that festive friendly week end—the last one 

in November. They saw the sights that good folks like 

so very close at hand. Said Grandpa, “A convenient 
place”... said Grandma, “Simply grand!” 





Peres... 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


ee = E 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION « READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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“WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

NOV. 17, 1951 
A 
BUSINESS 


WEEK 


Should civilian production be cut still more? That’s a hot issue again, 
provoked this time by Gen. Eisenhower’s plea for faster arming of Europe. 
The first quarter of 1952 isn’t involved. Decisions will come too late to 
affect that period. But the rest of the year is at stake. 

It’s a guns vs. butter controversy, with Eisenhower on the side of 
the guns. And it must be taken seriously. Eisenhower has influence as 
a general. The fact that he’s regarded as a Presidential candidate means 
that his views will get even more consideration in Washington. 


What Eisenhower wants in Europe is 35 combat-ready divisions in 
1952. With these fighters on hand to meet any sudden emergency, he 
would stretch out the remainder of the European buildup to reach its 
height in 1956, instead of 1954, as originally scheduled (BW-Nov.10’51,p23). 

The plan is to take the arms from our reserve forces here at home and 
thus equip the European forces. 

That would get Europe off the hook. It would put arms abroad quickly 
and at the same time give Europe a breather to regain strength. She 
can’t meet her arms commitments as things now stand. 


The hitch here at home is this: If the services give up their arms for 
the faster buildup in Europe, they will insist on quick replacement. The 
only way to do this is to step up present arms production schedules. And 
that would mean more cuts in civilian output. 


The services now will turn on the heat. They have grumbled already 
that the Truman-Wilson-Fleischmann policy of trying to keep production 
of civilian hard goods at 58% to 60% of 1950 is “soft.” New arguments 
for deeper cutbacks and more arms are being readied. Some of them: 

Our commitments are growing—in Spain and the east Mediterranean, 
for instance. 

Our own military expansion will be slowed if we divert supplies to 
Europe without boosting production to replace them. 

Korean casualties are nearing the 100,000 mark, which makes that 
“police action” as costly as the first two years of World War II. 


An answer will be slow in coming. The arms probably will be sent to 
Europe. But any new cutbacks so that arms production can be boosted 
will be moderate in scale. There will be no disposition to halt output of 
civilian hard goods in a Presidential election year, short of a full-scale war. 
Wilson says it would play economic havoc. 


Auto models will be frozen for 1953, and the freeze may run to 1954 
(page 21). The same goes for home appliances—refrigerators, washers, 
etc. 

The reason is tools. Starting Feb. 1, civilian hard goods makers won’t 
be permitted to buy tools for new models—only replacement tools. The 
ban is intended to clear tool makers’ order books so that defense needs 
will be put ahead of everything else. The result will be that 1952 autos, 
except for minor changes, will still be “new” in 1953. 

The next major National Production Authority move may be a limit 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON on the number of models to be produced—although officials say such 
BUREAU an order isn’t in sight yet. 
NOV. 17, 1951 4 

Public construction will get more steel in the first quarter of next 
year. Schools and highways will be the chief beneficiaries. 

It’s a backdown for the Defense Production Administration. The metal 
allocators had slashed schools 52% and highways over 70% on structural 
steel requests. The backfires were quick from members of Congress and 
interested federal agencies. So DPA will dip into its structural reserve 
to cool down the row. 





e 
A 14¢ to 20¢ steel wage raise can be paid without leaving wage control 
ashambles. That’s the latest figuring of the stabilizers. Their calculation: 
On cost of living, the control formula will permit about 6¢ an hour 
since last January. But if you figure it from the time of the last raise 
(which WSB has O. K.’d in some cases), the figure is nearer 12¢. 
Paid holidays (steelworkers don’t have them) could add 4¢. 
Productivity raises could tack on another 4¢. 
o 
Taft will have some explaining to do in the wake of his new book 
(page 80). He strongly criticizes Truman’s handling of foreign affairs. 
But his own critics are calling him weak in offering alternatives. 


An anti-Truman revolt is a-brewing in Dixie. The appearance of peace 
at the recent Hot Springs (Ark.) meeting of southern governors is mis- 


leading. A decision to bolt Truman if he runs again already is taken for 
granted. 

Eisenhower is popular in the South. Conservatives down there say he 
would get more votes than either Taft or Warren, the latest contender. 


Stories about “What Harry said to Ike” are continuing to stay alive, 
despite repeated and, at times, hot denials. 

There’s Krock’s (New York Times) piece, crediting an unnamed source 
as saying Truman offered Eisenhower the Democratic nomination and was 
refused. 

And there’s the yarn attributed to Vinson (Chief Justice) that Tru- 
man’s offer was “iffy”—if Ike couldn’t accept GOP policies. 

Latest is the story told by George Allen, an old associate of both 
Truman and Eisenhower, saying there was no offer. Allen’s account: 


Truman ruled out political talk before the general came back home, 
telling Allen he wouldn’t “embarrass your pal with politics.” 

Allen passed on the word to Eisenhower, who is said to have com- 
mented, “That’s nice of him. I will act accordingly.” 

Then there was a later Eisenhower-Allen meeting, at which Eisenhower 
is supposed to have said, “Your friend Truman is as good as his word.” 


A significant fact, after a week of speculation, is that the public gave 
the rumors of an attempted deal such general acceptance. To many, it 
seemed plausible that Truman—beset from all sides—made the attempt, 
hoping to rob the Republicans of a possible winner. But Truman Demo- 
crats were shocked—forced to face the cold fact that they might lose in 
52, after 20 years of rule in Washington. 

The incident has kindled political interest, mostly in Eisenhower. 
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FIRST TUNA CLIPPER built for Gult 
operations, the GULF STAR, is equipped with 
the Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot. Cap- 
tain Charles Kaufmann, who holds the 
world’s single tuna catch record, believes 
the GULF STAR with her modern equipment 

CAPTAIN CARL HANKEN, owner of and 10,000-mile cruising range will be able 

the M/V WEST POINT, takes his boat to locate the fish and stay with them until 

any place tuna is found, even off Peru. a good catch is made. 

Newest addition to his Sperry naviga- 

tional aids is the Sperry Magnetic 

Compass Pilot which is helping him 

keep his reputation as a consistent pro- 

ducer in the tuna fleet. 





Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot cuts costs 
for every type of fishing craft 


» The M/V CAPE BEVERLY, WEST POINT and GULF STAR 

all fish for tuna... all fish for profit. So all three have the 
Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot to get them to the fish 

and back with the catch with a minimum expenditure of time, 
fuel, manpower and money. 





> Their skippers... like those on scores of all types of fishing 
craft .. . find that the Magnetic Compass Pilot follows the set 
course automatically . . . with it straight-line steering saves time 
en route and on the fishing grounds . . . functions perfectly 
even in a rough sea . . . frees more men for fishing... 

gives physical and mental relief from the heavy wheel... 

and with the remote controller permitting steering outside the 
wheelhouse, the skipper can supervise the fishing operations. 


IN HER YEAR and a half of fishing, 
the M/V CAPE BEVERLY has made numer- 
ous good, fast trips with the Sperry 
Magnetic Compass Pilot. Paul Lynn, the 
> Every pilot is backed by Sperry’s dependable world-wide service. Skipper, says: “I have sailed with all kinds 
of automatic pilots, but for my money 
there isn’t another pilot on the market that 
will do the job like my Sperry Magnetic.” 


4 GYROSCOPE COMPANY ....010% 00 212 srenne conronnsion 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


IN CANADA —SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 
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The costliest place 
to catch mistakes 
is here— 





Best-lighted area in most plants today is the 
inspection table. But good inspection light- 
ing can only help catch errors after they 
occur—and time and materials have already 
been wasted. 


The cheapest place 
is here— 





By giving your production workers as good 
light as you give your inspectors, you prevent 
mistakes from happening. There are fewer 
errors, less fatigue, fewer accidents. 


INSPECTION 


Photos courtesy Metals and Cofttrols Corp., Attleboro, Masa. 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 





Ae a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 


(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 

(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 

(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 

(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 


(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 


Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewer shadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 
Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
for better production. For your 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,” write General Electric, 
Department 166-BW-11, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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WASHINGTON IS SURE homebuilding in 1952 will have to be cut back as chart shows. But builders are confident they'll match 1951. 


Housing: What's Ahead for 52? 


This year builders have been starting 
new homes at a pace 25% ahead of the 
government's target for the year: 800,- 
000 to 850,000 houses. With more than 
900,000 in the bag by the end of 
October, the 1951 total can hardly fall 
far short of 1.1-million homes started 
(chart). 

That brings up the new question: 
How many houses for 1952? You can 
get a wide variety of answers. 

For 1952 housing officials are still 
aiming at $00,000 to 850,000; Ray- 
mond M. Foley, administrator of the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency, 
thinks 800,000 is nearer right. Some 
guesses from the building industry 
range as low as 600,000-700,000—that’s 
the prediction of one research group 
conscious of materials shortages. But 
other industry guesses go as high as 
1-million or more—and that’s what most 
builders in the field are figuring. 
¢ Conflicting Views—You can see a 
big disparity between the views of 


Washington and those of the men who 
do the building. It’s a disparity that’s 
bound to lead to a clash sooner or later. 

Each group sees something to worry 
about in 1952, but thev’re not looking 
at the same thing. It boils down to 
this: 

e The builders are worried about 
the supply of mortgage money; Wash- 
ington is sure there'll be plenty. 

¢ Washington’s worried about the 
supply of materials; the builders aren’t. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters all over the 
country find builders ready to go full- 
speed ahead with as many houses as 
they can sell—and the buvers can 
finance. The collision with Washing 
ton’s viewpoint will come when the 
industry tries to start so many houses 
it threatens to outrun the supply of 
copper, steel, and other materials. Ma- 
terials allocators say that will happen 
next spring. 

e What Then?—National Production 
Authority is holding a big stick over 


the building industry. NPA officials 
aren't advertising it, but they're ready 
to step in if builders rush into construc- 
tion beyond the materials they can lay 
their hands on. NPA can’t see inven- 
tories of copper and brass as carrying 
builders beyond next spring. Those are 
the scarcest metals. 

Builders and dealers still have metal 
products in stock—it takes a while to 
empty the pipelines. NPA thinks this 
may be giving the builders a false sense 
of security. And if they go ahead start- 
ing new homes at the 1951 rate, NPA 
threatens to cancel the present system 
of self-certification for small houses and 
to substitute a strict licensing system. 

At present, a builder can self-author- 
ize CMP and DO orders for any house 
that doesn’t require more than _pre- 
scribed quantities of steel and copper. 
The system works fine as long as orders 
don’t exceed (1) the Defense Produc 
tion Administration reserve for self- 
certification, and (2) the supply of man- 
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ufactured products available to fill DO 
orders. 

If either of these limits is exceeded, 

the scramble starts, and the system 
breaks down. 
e Defense Housing—Another _ factor 
that affects the local builder’s freedom 
of action is the amount of housing to 
be assigned to critical defense areas. 
H&HFA officials have now programmed 
40,000 units for 56 critical areas. And 
they expect to run the total up to 
225,000 by the end of June, 1952. Add 
to this an estimated 50,000 to 60,000 
units under the Wherry act, and it 
cuts deep into what’s left for unre- 
stricted development by builders. 

How much more housing may be as- 
signed to critical areas in the last half 
of 1952 is known only by top men in 
the Defense Dept., the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the H&HFA— 
and these men aren’t doing any talking 
about this now. 

Washington’s feeling, though, is 
clear: The residential builder should 
either start angling for work in critical 
areas, or he should prepare to cut back 
his operations. 
¢ Builders Dissent—It doesn’t look 
that way at all to the builders across 
the country. The BUSINESS WEEK round- 
up shows that builders rank their pros- 
pective problems for 1952 in about 
this order: 

¢ Down-payment restrictions. 

¢ Sluggishness of mortgage money, 
especially for GI loans. : 

¢ Necessity for shifting to lower- 
cost or higher-cost homes (partly, of 
course, as a consequence of credit re- 
strictions). 

¢ Unsold backlog of completed 
homes (also partly a credit problem). 

¢ Materials supply (many builders 
didn’t even list this one). 

¢ Labor costs and supply. 

Out of 16 metropolitan areas sur- 
veved, builders in at least three areas 
are planning to start more houses than 
in 1951, builders in another three plan 
fewer houses, and the rest expect to 
build about the same number. The 
“up” areas are Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and probably Dallas. On 
the “down” side, Portland, Ore., is 
cutting back by approximately 50%, 
and Salt Lake City and Boston are also 
curtailing. 
¢ How They See It—Builders are ready 
to defend their optimism. They're con- 
fident of an improved supply of mort- 
gage money in most areas. ‘That should, 
in turn, help them sell all the houses 
they can build. And they think mate- 
rials on hand, plus even a reduced al- 
lotment of the most critical items next 
year, can be stretched to cover as many 
units as they built in 1951. , 

They’re inclined to scoff at Wash- 
ington’s fears. They say housing off- 
cials guessed wrong on the effect of 
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credit restrictions in 1951. True, the 
down-payment requirement kept a lot 
of buvers out of the market, and is still 
doing so. Yet housebuilding went far 
beyond the year’s quota. So the build- 
ers aren’t impressed now by the warn- 
ings of the materials controllers. One 
Cleveland builder, in fact, is convinced 
there’ll be more materials—to make the 
Administration look good in an election 
year. 
‘ In the materials pinch, builders feel, 
too, they have aces up their sleeves. 
They'll substitute other metals for cop- 
per in about everything but wiring. 


Their lower-cost homes will eliminate 
a second bathroom; they'll redesign 
where necessary to save on plumbing, 
wiring, and structural steel. 

Tightness of the mortgage money 
market actually proved to be more of 
a drag on building this year than the 
down-payment restriction of Regula- 
tion X. Mortgage money turned scarce 
last spring when insurance companies 
and other big lenders pulled out of the 
market. At that time they were over- 
committed on mortgages. Now they're 
ready to lend again. 

Not at GI interest rates, though. 


SSB Gives Go-Ahead to Stock Options 


But you can't give an employee too big a bargain. 
If you do, it'll count against his allowable salary rise. 


You can go ahead now and offer 
stock options to your executives—but 
at not too great a bargain. ‘That was 
the ruling of the Salary Stabilization 
Board this week, releasing a flood of 
plans that had been frozen since last 
Jan. 25. Ever since the tax law was 
liberalized in 1950, restricted stock 
options have been gaining popularity 
as an extra incentive to middle and 
top management. 

SSB didn’t go quite so far as the tax 
law in giving special treatment to these 
options. Its new General Regulation 4 
says options to buy stock at 95% or 
more of the market value aren’t con- 
sidered salary increases. Options to buy 
at less than 95% of the market must 
be O.K.’d ahead of time by SSB, and 
they are charged against the employee’s 
allowable salary increases. 
¢ Tax Advantage—Section 130-A of the 
tax law, adopted in 1950, eased up on 
restricted stock options to buy at 85% 
or more of the market value. ‘To benefit, 
the employee has to hold the option or 
the stock at least two years from the 
issuance of the option, and he can’t sell 
the stock within six months after its 
purchase. 

Stock acquired that way isn’t tax- 
able as personal income, regardless of 
how high the market price may have 
soared after the option was granted. 
And when the stock is eventually sold, 
any profit is taxed as a capital gain—a 
maximum bite of 25%, compared with 
the much higher rates in the upper per- 
sonal income brackets. 

Until Section 130-A was adopted, 
all profit from stock option deals was 
taxable as straight personal income. And 
the tax was applied, on a basis of mar- 
ket values, as soon as the option was 
exercised, whether or not the stock was 
resold by the employee. 
¢ On the Bandwagon—Liberalizing of 
the tax law led more than 100 com- 
panies, including most of the biggest 


ones, to offer restricted stock options. 
They seized on the plan as one of the 
few ways to hold onto their key men, 
wedding them to the company by long- 
range benefits (most plans spread the 
options over a 10-year period, allowing 
a small portion each year). 

Management argued before an SSB 
panel last summer that stock options 
can’t affect today’s inflation, since they 
won't pay off for at least two years. 
They also argued that options shouldn’t 
be considered direct compensation, 
since there’s no assurance the options 
will be valuable—stocks can go down, 
too. 
¢ The Rules—SSB sct up these condi- 
tions for restricted stock options that 
can be offered without prior SSB 
approval. 

e The option must fall within the 
definition in Section 130-A of the tax 
law and must set a price at least 95% 
of market value. 

e It must be exercisable only by 
an emplovee or one who has left the 
company no more than three months 
before. 

¢ It must be supported by a resolu- 
tion of the board of directors indicating 
that it is an incentive to encourage 
stock ownership by employees in the 
spirit of Section 130-A. 

¢ The company must file a war- 
ranty that it won’t claim as a cost or 
expense any amount that is connected 
with the transfer of stock through an 
option. 

SSB intends to hold another hearing 
in December on stock purchase plans. 
For the time being, these plans will be 
treated much the same as restricted 
stock option plans. The employee must 
apply dividends to the purchase price 
until the stock is paid for and must 
reduce the unpaid balance each year by 
an amount twice as much as the di- 
vidends, less any interest on the unpaid 
balance. 
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NASH DELFVERYMAN combines station wagon and _ truck. 
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DODGE CORONET restyles wheel covers, hub caps, tail light. 


1952 Autos: No New Look for Detroit 


mental car, low-slung along European 
sports car lines. The coachwork is by 
Ghia of Turin, Italy, after Chrysler 


There isn’t going to be much differ- 
ence between the new 1952 auto models 
pictures, above) and the 1951 cars. 
And there isn’t going to be any differ- 
ence between 1953 models and the 
1952’s. The National Production 
Authority saw to that last week when 
it cracked down on shipments and pur- 
chases of new machine tools for pas- 
senger cars and other consumer du- 
rables. 
¢ Tool Freeze—The machine tool ban 
rules out anything but minor changes 
in 1953 cars—for which auto makers 
ordinarily would be ordering tools now. 
Prospects are that it won't be lifted 
in time for much change in 1954. 

In effect, the order prevents ship- 
ments of new tools to consumer goods 
makers after Feb. 1, 1952, and forbids 
them to purchase anything but replace- 
ments for worn-out tools after that 
date. This means that auto and other 
consumer durables makers will have to 
make-do with what they have. In the 
case of autos it will allow for only 
minor face-lifting jobs—in trim, up- 
holstery, and the like, but not in mo- 
tors, bodies, or chassis. 
¢ On Display—The 1952 models aren’t 
affected by the order. Tools for them 
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were ordered long ago. And the new 
models themselves are beginning to 
show in Detroit. Packard, Dodge, and 
De Soto have already displayed their 
1952 wares. 

For the most part, the new models 
differ only slightly from the current 
ones. There are a few exceptions: De 
Soto has a new 160-hp. engine, and 
Ford will offer a new 6-cylinder power- 
plant option. At least one fairly im- 
portant automatic transmission is in 
store for General Motors models. And 
power brakes and power steering are 
spreading. 

There are two completely new cars 
on the way—one by Willys, the other 
by Lincoln. The Willys is close to 
popular-price size and is handsomely 
designed. The Lincoln is expected by 
some Detroit gossips to be the really 
hot car of 1952. 

When the 1952 Nash lines are an- 
nounced in the spring, several models 
will be completely restyled along de- 
sign lines by Pinin Farina, the Italian 
designer. Farina has been a consultant 
for Nash for some time. 
¢ Things to Come—For the distant 
future—perhaps 10 years ahead—De- 
troit is watching a new Chrysler experi- 


plaster models. The Ghia creation, 
called the K-310, can take a new experi- 
mental Chrysler 310-hp. engine, one 
using corner pump premium gas—al- 
though the prototype is equipped with 
a standard Chrysler 180-hp. powerplant. 
Before it can put any such dream 
car into production, Chrysler will have 
to solve problems of intensely deep 
steel draws; curved glass in the two 
doors will have to be straightened out 
so the windows can roll down all the 
way; and probably more space would 
be necessary under the hood to accom- 
modate the four carburetors of the 
310-hp. engine. If it were produced, it 
would have to sell at around $7,500. 
¢ NPA Bottleneck—All that is a long 
way off, though. At the moment, De- 
troit is worrying about a lot of more 
immediate production problems. Even 
before NPA’s drastic order, mobiliza- 
tion was putting the bite on the indus- 
try. Delays in tooling programs were 
indirectly responsible for the cancella- 
tion of two or three new engine pro- 
grams originally scheduled for 1952. 
Ford, Dodge, and Buick have had 
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new engines in the works for some time 
(Ford’s a V-8 and the in-line six that 
will come out), but none will be ready 
for 1952. And when the 1952 De 
Soto was announced, there were only 
specifications on its new engine, fash- 
ioned after the 180-hp. Chrysler fire- 
power unit introduced last winter. 

¢ Body Styles—There has been less dif- 
ficulty about bodies because Detroit 
planned few changes anyhow. There'll 
be new grille effects, but—aside from the 
new streamlined Lincoln and Willys’ 
first postwar passenger car—you’ll have 
to study the 1952 models carefully to 
see differences from the 1951’s. 

Merchandising emphasis mostly will 
be on extensions of ideas already intro- 
duced. The one completely new devel- 
opment is power braking—first intro- 
duced on Packard—due later on some 
GM models. Power steering, Chrysler- 
pioneered in 1951 models, will be ex- 
tended to larger GM models. An im- 
proved hydramatic transmission will be 
offered on GM < cars. 

You'll find some other interesting 
minor changes. In some new models, 
gas is delivered through a tank entry in 
the middle of the rear, rather than at 
one side, so pump location isn’t so im- 


portant as it used to be. In one model- 


the battery will go back under the floor- 
board—not so antiquated as it sounds. 
There’s easy access to the battery via a 
flap section that lifts up. Reason be- 
hind that change is that the hood got 
lowered to the point where there wasn’t 
room for the battery in its usual place. 
¢ Quotas Uncertain—If Washington 
sticks by its machine tool order, these 
models will have to stand up for vears 
at least through 1953. But the in- 
dustrv is worrving less about model 
changes than about production quotas 
for the coming year Phe first-quarter 
quota has been set at slightly more than 
1 million cars. No figure has been as- 
signed for the second quarter, but 
Washington is hinting at a reduction. 
Could Detroit sell more if it could 
build more? That’s the big question in 
the trade as industry observers drive 
past dealer after dealer displaying large 
window posters offering new Cars at dis- 
counts ranging up in the hundreds. 
Auto company officials tsk-tsk those 
signs Chey say their field stocks are 
either below or just average, not 
above; that dealers still are clamoring 
for their cars; that dealer discounting 
is seen only at isolated points; that the 
market signs are still strong 
¢ Profits Off—Auto companies are do- 
ing a little worrving pricewise, too. 
Their profits have been big, though 
they’re now slumping somewhat. One 
big reason for the slump, aside from 
taxes, has been reduced production. 
If that continues into 1952, auto com- 
panies say they'll need more price re- 
lief than they anticipate now. 
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Hard goods production, part military, is 


rising... 


. « » and mineral output is near its 
limit... 


Production Stays Level 


For the past ten months or so, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of  in- 
dustrial production has been behaving 
in a totally unexpected manner. 

Instead of climbing steadily, as might 
be anticipated for a period of forced- 
draft mobilization, it has been moving 
along sidewise, on a practically even 
keel. Today it is still a shade below 
what it was last January when it hit a 
roint 11% above June, 1950. And 
during the summer the FRB index was 
actually down to 106.5% of the pre- 
Korea level. 
¢ No Ceiling—What’s keeping the in- 
dex down? Certainly not labor, materi- 
als, or tool shortages; these may plague 
the National Production Authority, but 
so far they haven’t clamped any ceiling 
on over-all output. Rather, the sidewise 
movement of the index is a reflection 
of consumer indifference—the same in- 
difference that has made retail sales so 
disappointing. 

You can see this clearly in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s component in- 
dexes: 

¢ Output of* durables—the classi- 
fication that includes military hard 
goods—has risen pretty steadily since 
January, from 113% of the June, 1950, 
level to 117%. 

¢ Production of nondurable goods, 
in the meantime, has fallen from 109% 


in January to a present level of 103% 
e Judging from current trends, it 
will be some months yet before changes 
in the soft lines will start the index on 
any upward march. 
eIdeal—IThe indexes thus paint a 
pretty clear picture of the sort of econ 
omy the country has had for the past 
six or cight months. It adds up to: a 
very mild recession on the civilian side, 
with a substantial but limited military 
mobilization piled on top of it—and the 
two things just about canceling cach 
other out. A slight drop in civilian hard 
goods couldn’t prevent durable output 
from rising under the impetus of mu 
nitions, but did keep the rise moderate. 
And the sharp drop in soft goods was 
enough to counterbalance that mod 
erate rise. 

From an  economist’s viewpoint, 
things have worked out almost ideally. 
The civilian economy stepped grace- 
fully aside for the military. Had the 
consumers got in there and fought for 
their share, the whole economy by 
now would either be busting at the 
seams or completely straitjacketed with 
controls. 
¢ The Old Days—Like the pattern for 
retail sales, the entire shape of industrial 
production during this mobilization 
period differs greatly from the experi- 
ence of World War II. In 1940, when 
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3 . . . but soft goods are now dropping 
very sharply... 


Through Defense Boom 


the U.S. began to rearm, the Federal 
Reserve’s over-all index averaged 125. 
(FRB figures on the basis of 1935-39 
100. On the June, 1950, basis this fig 
ure would be 63.) ‘Three years later, at 
the height of the war effort, it had risen 
to 239 (120 on the 1950 basis) for the 
vear as a whole—to an all-time peak of 
247 (124) in the month of November, 
1943. 

Practically every component set a 
record—for military-plus-civilian output, 
if not for civilian output alone. In 
other words, every segment of the 
economy—soft goods as well as hard- 
was straining to produce to the limit 
of capacity. A very real ceiling on out 
put existed—the limitations that were 
imposed by material, manpower, and 
tool supplies. 
¢ Not Repeating—No such ceiling oper- 
ates today—over-all. There’s plenty of 
slack, on the civilian goods side, any- 
way. That holds for consumer durables, 
too. The index of production of pas- 
senger automobiles, for example, is off 
21% from the January level; for major 
appliances, the drop was even steeper: 
ee 
557. 

These drops are greater than the ma- 
terials cutbacks ordered by NPA would 
account for. And the explanation is 
simply this: Wholesalers and retailers 
have been cutting down on orders in 
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4 . . . So the over-all picture balances out like this. 


expecting ... 


the hope of getting inventories into 
better balance with sales. 

Only in the arms production can 
shortages be said to impose a ceiling on 
output. But even here, it isn’t the same 
kind of limit that prevailed during the 
late war. 
¢ Politics—The current ceiling is politi- 
cal rather than economic. It reflects the 
Administration’s judgment as to the 
sacrifices the people are willing to make 
for defense. Mobilizer Wilson could 
drop the ceiling at any time—by upping 
the military’s take of materials and 
tools, cutting further the supply avail- 
able to civilians. 

Right now, indications are that fur 
ther cuts in the civilian share, beyond 
those scheduled for the first quarter of 
1952, just aren’t in the cards. Those 
already ordered won’t be showing up 
as arms increases in the durables index 
for a while, either; further drops in auto 
and appliance production will offset in- 
creases in defense goods output. 

For the next two or three months, 
then, the outlook is for continued hori- 
zontal movement of the index—that is, 
only slight changes in total United 
States industrial output. Some time 
during the second quarter of next year, 
though, the experts look for a climb 
again. 

Instead of offsetting increasing arms 


Contrary to what everyone was 


production, consumer goods output 
should, by then, be reinforcing it. Ris- 
ing incomes and reduced inventories 
should put dealers in an order-placing 
mood again. The over-all index could 
easily hit 116% of June, 1950, by mid 
year, and it might go a lot higher by 
next December. 

¢ Discrepancy—There’s this word of 
caution, however: Any substantial in 
creases in output the index does show 
in 1952 may actually overstate the sit 
uation, for a little while—until produc- 
tion really hits its stride. 

The Federal Reserve indexes for 
many industries are based on manhours 
worked. But as a plant shifts over to 
complicated munitions production, the 
work input for each machine or manu 
facturing unit rises sharply, possibly 
even faster than total value added. So 
the use of manhour figures can imply; 
mcre units, and more dollars spent, 
than is actually the case. Of course, 
rising efficiency and productivity will 
cut down the overstatement more and 
more as time goes by. 

FRB could allow for this by using 
tonnage, instead of manhour figures, 
or by using a combination of both. But 
no such revisions or allowances are in 
prospect. The board’s staff is already 
heavily involved in a complete over- 
hauling of the indexes to bring them up 
to date as measures of output in normal 
times. It doesn’t have the staff for fur- 
ther adjustments to the current de- 
fense program. 
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By 1952 Bed cor- 
poration’s 
nization chart 
will look 
like this: 


Here’s the way U. S. Steel’s 
_ ‘steel subsidiaries looked 

i 
0 ee. Future plans call _ 
for dissolution of 
U. §, Steel Co. — 
thereby making 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
an operating 
company 








is S981 however, 
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Big Steel Does Some More Streamlining 


On Jan. 1, 
will take a whopping big step in the 
direction of streamlining its corporate 


1952, U.S. Steel Corp. 


structure. On that date, half of the 
companies that are now wholly owned 
subsidiaries will become general operat- 
ing divisions of the U.S. Steel Co. 
These firms are either in steel produc- 
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tion, fabrication, distribution, or mining. 
¢ Early Moves—Exactly one year earlier, 
the first step towards streamlining took 
place. ‘That was when a single company 
—the U.S. Steel Co.—was formed of 
four wholly owned  subsidiaries—Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., U.S. Steel 
Corp. of Delaware, H. C. Frick Coke 


Co., and U.S. Coal & Coke Co. (BW— 
Nov.11’50,p23). 

This first step brought together the 
two coal-mining subsidiaries with the 
biggest single steel operating company. 
It also abolished the Delaware Corp., 
which was a management advisory 
group supposed to steer the course of 
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the operating subsidiaries. The men 
who had been the Delaware vice-presi- 
dents became exeeutive vice-presidents 
of the newly formed U.S. Steel Co. 
That put them directly in the chain of 
command, right under. the big holding 
company itself. 

But it did not do a complete job. 
The other steel subsidiaries were still 
off to one side. And the executive vice- 
presidents were—theoretically, at least— 
not placed above the other subsidiary 
companies. This next move will take 
care of that. It will make the line of 
authority more workable. 
¢ More to Come—There is another big 
change on the way, too. Some time 
after Jan. 1, U.S. Steel Co. will be 
eliminated. With that layer taken out, 
the new general operating divisions will 
become parts of U.S. Steel Corp. The 
parent company will become primarily 
an operating corporation and not a 
holding company, as it has been ever 
since 1801, when J. P. Morgan set it up. 
¢ The Gains—The over-all result of this 
big reshuffling job will be stronger cen- 
tral management control, with added 
benefits in efficiency, and some savings 
in costs and perhaps in taxes. The ad- 
vantages of decentralization, at the same 
time, will be preserved. 

Another effect of the shuffle will be 
to clear the air of legal questions that 
could conceivably arise about close co- 
operation between separate subsidiaries. 
Divisions of a corporation may cooper- 
ate as much as they like, but the recent 
trend of antitrust decisions has been 
toward tighter restrictions on sub- 
sidiaries. 
¢ What Goes Where—The names of 
most of the new operating divisions 
will correspond with those of the sub- 
sidiarics involved in this reorganization. 
For example, U.S. Steel Products Co. 
will become the U.S. Steel Products 
Division, and the American Steel & 
Wire Co. will become the American 
Steel & Wire Division. 

However, there are other changes 
also going into effect. In place of the 
American Bridge Co. and the Virginia 
Bridge Co., there will be the American- 
Virginia Bridge Division. The Bradley 
‘Transportation Co. will become a part 
of the Michigan Limestone & Chemical 
Co. 

The man who heads one of the sub- 
sidiary companies in most instances will 
continue as head of the new operating 
division. 

Alden G. Roach, who came into the 
Big Steel organization several years ago 
as president of the Consolidated West- 
ern Steel Corp., and later was made 
president of Columbia Steel Co., will 
continue as Consolidated’s president 
and also will become president of the 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Co. Geneva 
and Columbia will be combined into a 
new division. 
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... For Cargo to Thaw 


The heavy freeze last week at Upper 
Lake ports may cost the steel industry 
2-million tons of iron ore. Carriers, 
empty, piled up in harbors waiting for 
1,000 extra workers working with live 
steam to thaw out ore frozen solid in 
rail cars. The ship operators still hope 
to make up the loss, but they will fail 
unless the annual freeze does not close 
the lakes to shipping until after the 
usual Dec. 1 date. Even with the loss, 
1951 will see a record 96-million tons 
of ore moved by water and rail. The 
old mark was 1942’s 92-million tons. 
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Tire makers in Akron are pretty peeved 
about a National Safety Council report 
that “synthetic tires are inferior to na- 
tural rubber tires under winter driving 
conditions.” The council said natural 
rubber was 8% better than systhetic 
in stopping on hard-packed snow, 47% 
better in traction on the same surface; 
10% better in stopping on glare ice, 
and 16% better in traction. 
* 

Two other overseas airlines will join 
Pan American World Airways in pro- 
posing low-cost tourist, fares between 
New York and London. Trans World 
Airlines and British Overseas Airways 
Corp. both propose a one-way fare of 
$265. It will all be thrashed out at the 
International Air Transport Association 
conference starting Nov. 27 in Nice. 


a 
Republic Steel Corp. and Ferro Corp. 
(BW—Nov.3’51,p28) have worked out 
a process of applying a single coat of 
enamel to specially treated iron and 
some cold-rolled steels. It eliminates 
the usual ground coat of porcelain 
enamel or use of premium-priced one- 
coat steels. 
TVA will hike the bills of big indus 
trial customers about 4% on July 1, 
1952. Municipal and cooperative power 
systems will pay an added 2%. TVA 
says the increases reflect the higher 
cost of steam-generating plants needed 
to serve big power users. 

* 
Coast-to-coast dialing of phone calls was 
inaugurated last week in Englewood, 
N. J. Subscribers merely preface the 
phone number with a three-digit code 
number, obtained from a special di- 
rectory. It opens 11-million telephones 
to dialing from Englewood. 


. 
Boeing’s jet B-52 bomber will make its 
first flight early in 1952, the Air Force 
announced. The B-52 is slated eventu- 
ally to replace the B-36 as the heavy- 
weight, long-range bomber. 

e 
Hotpoint, Inc., is making another stab 
at building a refrigerator factory. Its 
first plant at Cicero, Ill. (BW—Feb.4 
’50,p20), was shifted to jet engines be- 
fore it was even finished. Now Hot- 
point has bought a 400-acre site 20 mi. 
southwest of Chicago’s loop for a new 
l-million sq. ft. plant. 

* 
Ground has been broken for the big- 
gest powerplant in California. Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is spending $80- 
million on a 600,000-kw. steam-electric 
station near Pittsburg, Calif. It’s 
PG&E’s tenth major postwar plant. 
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CONFETTI SHOWER winds up CIO convention. Proceedings were quiet, but delegates voted for a militant policy on wages. 


CIO to Fight for Pay Hike, Snub WSB 


(Story begins on page 28) 


PHILIP MURRAY, president for 12th time, gets warm embrace ALLAN HAYWOOD was elevated to new job of executive vice- 
from Auto Workers’ Reuther, who may some day succeed him. president. Here, Joe Curran pats Murtay’s right-hand man. 
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OIL DRILLER 
and the 


Ph. D. 


"Thousands of people must combine hundreds of 
skills to bring you a single gallon of Sinclair gas or 
quart of Sinclair oil. 

There’s the Ph.D. at our laboratories in Harvey, 
Illinois, who took his degree in the higher regions 
of chemistry and engineering. His job: to figure out 
in advance whether a given project in petroleum 
research will provide a new and better product and 
pay off in dollars and cents. 

. . . And the oil well driller, who gets crude oil 
out of the ground. A “doctor” of many trades, he 
has to be carpenter, fireman and electrician as well 
as cable-tool and rotary drill operator. 

Then there are land-leasers, geophysicists, rig 
builders, pipeliners, railroaders, sea captains, en- 
gineers, stillmen, chemists, salesmen, and many, 
many more. In all, Sinclair has over 20,000 em- 
ployees with about 400 different skills. 


Together, these people give Sinclair first hand 
knowledge of every phase of the petroleum busi- 
ness, from oil-discovery to marketing. Their com- 
bined, broad knowledge is another reason for 
Sinclair's leadership in the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








“AMMUNITION” 


.-» FOR YOUR PRODUCTION LINE! 
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KEYSTONED O/ Pp @- 


. aS on the battle line... 
must have good ammunition if they are to reach their 
objective. Cold heading stock for the manufacture of 
screws is a “specialty” in which Keystone excels. When a 
shipment of Keystone wire arrives at your plant you may 
be sure it carries every up-to-the-minute metallurgical 
refinement for its intended job. 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


Keystone’s “‘special processed” cold heading 

wire has uniform upsetting and forming qual- 

ities plus excellent flow properties which often More i 
double plug and die life. Production reports SCRap : 
show less waste, fewer rejects, reduced inspec- to y 
tion time and a higher quality finished product: M ne 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company tog EEL 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











JAMES CAREY (center) is third man in 
CIO triumvirate. Under its policies . . . 


“. . . CIO foresees that 
‘workers may be forced into 
strike situations’ .. .” 


CIO pictures begin on p. 26 


CIO unions will go after sixth-round 
pay hikes in the next two months just 
as if no federal wage controls existed. 
They will frame demands without re- 
gard for limits set by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board—and pound out settle- 
ments without worrying about legality 
under WSB rules. They will demand 
that employers join them in asking’ 
WSB to approve negotiated terms. 

CIO foresees that “workers may be 
forced into strike situations” in their 
demands for more than WSB-prescribed 
settlements. But it’s going to risk such 
crises—even though one speaker said: 
“The heavy hand of government lurks 
around the corner. It may have a 
bludgeon . . . ready to bash our brains 
in.” As far as possible, bargaining will 
be on a “‘business as usual” basis. 

That’s the most important policy de- 
veloped at CIO’s 13th convention in 
New York last week. It will apply 
first in basic steel bargaining, which 
starts about Dec. 1. But it won’t stop 
there. Every employer who has a CIO 
contract that reopens on wages will 
eventually have to cope with it. 
¢ “Equal Sacrifice’—CIO  dissatisfac- 
tion with government controls, and par- 
ticularly with wage controls, was the 
underlying theme of the convention— 
and carried over into a two-day CIO 
legal conference that followed it. 

Union spokesmen complained at 
both that wages are more tightly con- 
trolled than prices—and profits aren’t 
controlled at all. Until there is “equal- 
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Wherever materials 
are compared 


DECORATIVE USES 


In homes, restaurants, hospitals, 
offices .. . wherever beauty must last 
++. you'll find decorative MICARTA. 
This tested material, available in 
dozens of colors and patterns, com- 
bines utility with smart appearance. 
Another way in which MicarTA is 
doing important jobs better. Can you 
find a place for it? 


MIcARTA® welcomes comparison with other basic materials. It 
is a versatile plastic lighter than aluminum. Pound for pound it 
has greater compressive strength than structural steel. When 
properly applied it outlasts metal in dozens of punishing 
applications. 

MICARTA takes many shapes. It can be fabricated to micro- 
fractions of an inch... machined, formed or molded easier and 
more economically than any metal. 

MICARTA resists heat and cold. It won’t chip, splinter, or 
corrode. MICARTA is serving every industry ... paying its way 
with a wide range of valuable qualities. 

Explore this versatile basic material for your applications. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, MICARTA Division, Traf- 
ford, Pennsylvania. J-06449 
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Local stories and farmer viewpoints, collected in 
on-the-farm interviews, help to make Midwest Unit 
Form Papers a better than 3 to | choice over their 
closest rival among general farm magazines. 


Midwest VIP... 


As compared with farmers of the 
other 40 states, the 1,267,706 sub- 
scribers of Midwest Unit Farm 
Papers have more than double the 
U. S. preportion of high-income 
farm families...more than double 
the production income . . . more 
than double the investment in farm 
land, buildings and machinery. 

In the Midwest 8 states more 
people live on farms than in the 39 
largest cities (excluding Chicago). 

All of which makes the Mid- 
west farmer the VIP (Very Im- 
portant Person, to you) in any 
sales analysis of this richest of 
farm markets. Ask to see the U.S. 
Bureau of Census study, “Where 
Mass Is Class.” 


MIDWEST 4” UNIT 


The Farmer (Minnesota and the Dakotas) 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Prairie Farmer (Illinois and Indiana) 
CALL YOUR LOCAL MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE 
MIDWEST OFFICES AT: 

250 Park Avenue, New York . . . 59 East Madison Street, 


Chicago .. . 542 New Center Building, Detroit . . . Russ Building, 
San Francisco . . . 1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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EMIL RIEVE is gaining power in CIO. 
Here, he’s weary from blasting WSB. 


ity of sacrifice’ under “comparable” 
wage, price, and profit controls, labor 
cannot accept the present WSB ceilings 
on pay boosts, CIO warned. 

In other significant actions: 

Policy on Taft-Hartley shifted. At 
the next session of Congress, CIO will 
ask for “reasonable” amendments to 
T-H, rather than outright repeal of the 
“unfair and unjust” act. It wants an 
eventual return to “the policies of the 
Wagner act’”—rather than, as before, 
to the Wagner act itself. 

Why the relaxation of CIO’s oppo- 
sition to T-H? Leaders warned that 
“in the present national political cli- 
mate, outright repeal would be a tre- 
mendous job—if not impossible.” Under 
the circumstances, they said, CIO 
should shift to a “piecemeal attack” 
on the law, aimed at its “serious re- 
strictions on labor’s most basic rights.” 

A leadership change clevated Allan S. 


JACOB POTOFSKY, 


shown whispering 
to Mike Quill, is also forging to the front. 


Haywood, director of organization, 
from vice-president to executive vice- 
president of CIO. The aim is, osten- 
sibly, to lift some of the burden from 
president Philip Murray’s shoulders. 
But the action also places Haywood 
in a strong position as a compromise 
candidate if someone is needed to fill 
Murray’s job quickly and with a mini- 
mum of squabbling. 

A jurisdictional plan aimed at set- 
tling interunion feuding won unanimous 
approval. It averted some hot-headed 
debate (BW—Nov.10’51,p40). 

Industry council demands were re- 
newed by CIO after being soft-pedaled 
since 1940. Strongly advocated by 
CIO’s Catholic leaders, the industry- 
council proposal provides that labor, 
management, the government—and, 
where possible, the ultimate consumer 
—participate in industrial planning and 
administrative work. Backing the coun- 
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Cuts shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


How many millions of dollars manufac- 
turing concerns lose each year because of 
product damage in shipment could never 
be accurately estimated. But today, any 
company is able to count its savings after 
a change from outmoded, inferior packag- 
ing materials. In countless cases the change 
has been to KIMPAK* Float Packaging — 
now recognized as one of the world’s most 
effective packaging methods at lowest 
true cost. 

The effectiveness of KIMPAK protective 
cushioning is well demonstrated by the 
Aero Mayflower Transit Company —coast- 
to-coast movers who have compiled a 
unique record of damage-free shipments 
since their adoption of a modern, up-to- 
date packaging operation. Because Aero 
Mayflower transports the wide variety of 
furniture items which are found in the 
home, their use of KIMPAK indicates the 


versatility of this superior cushioning 
material. KIMPAK is soft, clean, feather- 
light —as easy to apply as wrapping paper. 
Available in rolls, sheets or pads, it can 
be “‘tailored’”’ to almost any size, shape 
or density. KIMPAK protects against shock, 
scratching and press-marking — will ab- 
sorb up to 16 times its own weight in 
moisture. No wonder Aero Mayflower 
can point with pride to such a fine ship- 
ping record. And no wonder so many 
manufacturers are finding a satisfactory 
answer to their packaging problem — with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 

Take a tip from a company that has 
packed and shipped your kind of product 
under the most difficult conditions — with 
complete safety. Investigate KIMPAK Float 
Packaging at your earliest opportunity. 
For complete information, write to 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Metal Statue is well padded with 
KIMPAK protective cushioning. 


Glass Picture Frame in wood crate 
with edges cushioned by KIMPAK. 


Mahogany Table. Top cushioned 
with KIMPAK to protect filigree. 


—— TWO FREE BOOKLETS! —— 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-1151 


Please send me free, the following illus- 
trated KIMPAK booklets: 


DO Float Packaging 
O Military Packaging 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. G p< COUNTRIES 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


*r. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BUSINESS FORMS SYSTEMS THAT DO MORE 


erwork Simplification 


Weighers here originate a Time and Production Ticket 
the minute an order-operation is completed in an Ohio 
steel plant. The new 6-part form permits distribution of 
vital data to start immediately. 
Change from the former process of writing records— 
which bottlenecked the flow of information—means a 
$15,000-yearly saving on forms and clerical labor besides. 
The whole procedure is simplified. 
This illustrates how Standard Register Representatives 
scientifically apply labor-saving business forms to cus- 
tomers’ particular needs. They know how to break down 
the problem into a system’s A, B,C... 

A. Develop the best procedure 

B. Simplify the writing process 

€. Design the most efficient form 
Paperwork Simplification, our magazine for customers, 
tells more about such service. We'll send you recent issues, 
on request. The Standard Register Company, 711 Camp- 
bell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


Feeding- 
aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 

PLATEN 


AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Advances form into 
new writing position 
in one motion 


DUAL FEED 
Registers 2 different 
forms for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kont-Slip forms 
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FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 
Better records 
...by hand 
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UNIT ZIPSET FORMS 
Carbon interleaved 





cil plan, Murray said it “does not pro- 
pose socialization of American indus- 
try.” Rather, he said, CIO wants 
something like Western Germany’s co- 
determination program (BW —Mayl3 
”50,p124). 

¢ Quiet Session—Except for the wage- 
stabilization issue, no convention mat- 
ter stirred more than passing interest. 
Compared with the turbulent CIO ses- 
sions of a few years ago—when left- 
wingers were a problem—meetings this 
year were quite unexcitingly workaday. 
Mostly, business was transacted without 
debate. 

Only two resolutions were opposed 
on the floor. These were endorsements 
of additional public power projects and 
the St. Lawrence waterway. ‘They were 
protested by utility workers and _ rail- 
road workers, respectively. Both groups 
said jobs would be endangered. 
¢ Hurray for the Machine—The railroad 
workers’ complaint against the water- 
way brought con Murray a strong and 
unexpected defense of technological 
improvements. 

“I do not know of a single solitary 
instance where a great technological 
change . . . has actually thrown people 
out of work,” Murray told delegates. 
“The industrial revolution that has 
taken place in the United States in the 
course of the last 25 years has brought 
into the employment field an additional 
20-million people.” 

He promised that CIO “as an im- 
portant segment of the national poptila- 
tion is always going to be for techno- 
logical change. It is not opposed to the 
introduction of the machine.” And he 
added that “men must in the utiliza- 
tion of their common sense use these 
contrivances to advance our society and 
to improve the social and economic 
well being.” 
¢Truman_ or _ Eisenhower?—Politics 
stirred some interest—but not nearly so 
much as a year ago. CIO voted to con- 
tinue political action on “‘an independ- 
ent and nonpartisan basis, giving sup- 
port to the progressive forces in the 
two major parties.” (At the legal con- 
ference, Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
a Republican, was introduced as “the 
reason CIO can truthfully say it is bi- 
partisan.”’) 

CIO said it would “cooperate as 
broadly as possible with the political 
agencies of other labor organizations,” 
despite the break with AFL in the 
United Labor Policy Committee. Jack 
Kroll, CIO  political-action director, 
told delegates there is “a lot of AFL- 
CIO political unity outside Washing- 
ton.” He plans conferences with John 
McDevitt, his AFL opposite number, 
on possibly renewing coordinated polit- 
ical work at the national level. 

Convention spokesmen were critical 
of Congress and contrels agencies but 
careful to avoid slinging any mud at 
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So you're not gerting 
parte / 


enough STEEL ! 
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i _, how about turning 


in more SCRAP ? 


on ** Z 
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There’s only one quick way to get more steel! 
... get more SCRAP to the mills, at once 


bg be realistic about the scrap shortage. The 
need for scrap is desperate. It threatens to ham- 
per our whole National Defense effort—and it vitally 
concerns you because it boils down to this: 

Unless 100,000 tons of industrial scrap roll into 
the steel mills every day, steel production will drop, 
and there’ll be less steel for everyone—you included. 

On the other hand, if more scrap is turned in, 
more steel will be turned out—and the more steel 
that’s made the more steel you’ll get. 

So—if you want more steel—do your full share in 
getting your scrap back to the mills. Comb through 
your plant, again and again. Tap every source of 
dormant scrap. Dig out every retired machine that 


you can possibly spare and rush it to your scrap 
dealer. Rip out any old rails and switches that are 
rusting away on unused sidings—and scrap them. 
Scrap your antiquated dies, jigs and fixtures, your 
worn-out tanks and boilers that are gathering dust 
in some forgotten corner. Make sure that not a 
single pound of scrap is by-passed. Sell it—ship it. 
It means good money for you, more scrap for the 
Nation’s scrap pile, and more steel for everyone. 


Remember—the Nation’s productive effort de- 
pends primarily on steel—and steel depends on 
SCRAP... your scrap. Turn it n—NOW. 





You'll find your local scrap 





dealers listed in the yellow 





pages of the phone directory. 








This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


PRODUCTS OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 


more SCRAP to the mills. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUBSIDIARIES 
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TIME 

ss tells in non-technical language 
what 2-way radio is and what it does 
. .- Shows how it works. You'll see 
how management can know at all 
times what’s going on because it has 
voice contact with roving crews and 
with men at remote locations. 


... Shows how RCA 2-way radio 
expedites materials handling, co- 
ordinates survey and construction 
projects, and eliminates aimless 
driving in tracking down trouble... 
It reports how 2-way radio is used to 
route cars and trucks, to mobilize 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 26WC, 
Camden, N. J. 


Send me a free copy of ‘‘2-way Radio for Industry.” 


Name 


ZQUPMENT 
repair crews fast, and to prevent 
disruption to production cycles. 


3. also covers the survey facilities 
ofcred by RCA to determine the 
2-way radio system that best meets 
your business needs .. . includes a 
digest of the FCC rules regulating 
industrial radio service . . . reveals 
how to co-operate with industry's 
frequency allocation committees. 

* 2 8 

This brochure is yours for the 
asking. (In Canada, write: RCA 
Victor Limited, Montreal.) 





Firm 





Address 








City 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





President Truman. They emphasized 
that CIO’s Washington problems exist 
in spite of the White House, not. be- 
cause of it. Murray extolled the Presi- 
dent as a true friend of labor. Some 
speakers had other ideas about the 
real extent of White House friendship 
for labor. But they agreed that no- 
body else who is now a potential candi- 
date for the Presidency—not even Gen. 
Eisenhower—is a better bet. 

¢ Unity With AFL?—Just before the 
convention, AFL tendered CIO a new 
invitation for merger. But William 
Green made clear that his AFL is 
interested only in organic unity 
(BW-—Sep.29’51,p32). Murray replied 
quickly that CIO will not deal with 
the Federation on such a basis; it will 
not allow itself to be “swallowed up” 
by AFL on the terms suggested. 

Nevertheless, CIO expressed a hope 
that unity “will eventually be achieved 
through a spirit of cooperation, respon- 
sibility, and sincerity in the relation- 
ship of all democratic free American 
trade union organizations.” 

Meanwhile, CIO proposes intensive 
organizing campaigns in the next vear 
to reinforce its position in American 
labor. Officers claim CIO has offset 
the losses it took when it purged left- 
wing unions, and now has “a new high” 
of 5.6-million members—probably an 
inflated figure. 

Financially, CIO, is in good shape. 
Structurally, it is now sound: There’s 
some factionalism, but it’s kept in line 
by president Murray’s still-strong leader- 
ship. 

One of CIO’s main organizing efforts 
in 1952 will be among white-collar 
workers. As a convention guest, Labor 
Secretary Maurice Tobin gave a “pep 
talk” for such a drive. CIO’s organ- 
izers will follow up in insurance, retail- 
ing, publishing, and other large fields, 
and in government offices. 

In addition, it plans to continue its 
slow-moving southern campaign and 
to step up activities in Canada. 
¢ Other Aims—Most of the legislative 
aims of CIO this year echo those of 
other conventions: liberalized work- 
men’s-compensation and social-security 
laws; more low-cost housing; extended 
health aid; federal financial assistance 
to states for education (a move to re- 
quire states to allot funds also to secta- 
rian schools was rebuffed); and so on. 

But some changes popped up. For in- 
stance, instead of calling for a $1-an- 
hour federal minimum wage as it did 
last vear, CIO asked for $1.25 an hour. 
It suggested a guaranteed weekly wage 
as a start toward the guaranteed annual 
wage it has plugged before. Due to the 
spread of “‘subversives” inquiries, it 
went further than in previous resolu- 
tions on civil rights—urging that laws 
be “modernized and strengthened .. . 
to protect the rights of all persons and 
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You can’t blame the lady for wondering how a 
“powder company” can claim even a little credit for 


that tasty holiday bird she has just roasted. 


But whether she’s cooking with gas or electricity, 
Atlas industrial explosives undoubtedly helped .bring 


the fuel to her oven. 


Coal for electric power . . . for fuel-hungry industries 
and homes is blasted from the earth with the con- 
trolled power of Atlas explosives. Natural gas comes 
cross-country in pipeline networks laid through rock 


and under river with dynamite. 


Other Atlas products played a behind- 
the-scenes part in her holiday dinner 
—products she cannot buy her- 

self but which help American 


industry to better serve her. 


Darco* activated carbons purify 

sugar and help plate silverware 

... Zapon* finishes bring beauty 

and protection to kitchen appli- 

ances and fine furniture... Atlas 

chemicals, including sorbitol and emulsi- 

fiers, improve many confections, bakery 
goods, and other food products . . . Revolite* ironer 
covers give a smooth finish to table linen fresh from 


the commercial laundry. 


In many fields, Atlas is busy—working to help 
industry improve products . .. boost output... cut 
costs with Atlas products and services. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh... 
AMERICA’S LARGEST 


INLAND RIVER PORT... 


rink 
PEOPLES 


Pittsburgh is the top-ranking 
inland river port in the nation... 
handling more freight tonnage 
than either the Suez or Panama 
Canals! 

Through its 139 terminals on 
the Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, flow much of the 
nation’s steel, coal and other vital 
materials. Along the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers, through ports on 
the 12,000-mile Mississippi water- 
way system and on the Gulf... 
domestic and export shippers bring 
in raw materials . . . distribute 
finished products to world markets. 


Yes, the Port of: Pittsburgh is a 
convenient link to raw materials 
and markets. And Peoples First 
National, with 18 offices all around 
the town, offers convenient bank- 
ing for your Pittsburgh operation. 
As one of the nation’s largest 
banks, our extensive facilities and 
intimate knowledge of Pittsburgh 
can be of invaluable service to you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





to punish” those who infringe such 
rights. 

It gave almost complete backing to 
the Administration’s foreign policy (dis- 
senting only on Franco) without a floor 
debate. But it asked that more Marshall 
Plan aid go to European workers, less 
to their employers. 
¢ A Nod to the Times—In an entirely 
new field, CIO adopted unanimously a 
“statement on ethical practices.” It 
says that “CIO is determined that our 
organization will remain clean, decent, 
and honest.” 

Murray told delegates that “we have 
not been troubled with . . . unethical 
situations.” But he said that “other 
labor organizations” have, and he 
urged that CIO be prepared to “act 
with firmness against any evidence of 
corruption that may ever arise within 
our ranks. There is no place in CIO for 
racketeers, for agents of racketeering in- 
terests, or for any criminal clements.” 

Delegates agreed it is the policy of 
CIO “that every affiliate . . . stamp 
out any infiltration whatsoever that may 
develop from criminal or racketeering 
elements.” The “policy statement” has 
teeth in it—any union that doesn’t en- 
force convention policy can be expelled 
under CIO rules. Such a procedure was 
used in ousting Communist-dominated 
unions three years ago. 


No GE Strike? 


UE members at five 
plants turn down strike call. It 
looked like a slap for UE 
officers. But was it? 


The United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.) got an apparent setback last 
week at the hands of members in five 
General Electric plants. At GE’s main 
works in Schenectady and at the smaller 
Elmira, Taunton (Mass.), DeKalb 
(Ill.), and Decatur (Ind.) plants, UE 
members turned down a strike to. force 
a contract settlement on UE terms. 

Elsewhere, UE members supported 
their top officers’ pleas for strike au- 
thorizations. But the victories failed 
to offset the reversals. 

On the face of it, UE leaders suf- 

fered a loss of face at the hands of 
their own followers. But did they, 
really? There’s interesting speculation 
in Schenectady about that. 
e Escape Hatch—Actualiv, the UE 
officers may have been pulling behind 
the scenes for just such a vote as they 
got. It certainly freed them from an 
increasingly hot spot. 

GE had offered to extend to UE 
plants the contract terms on which the 
International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) settled a month ago. Because 





FROM THE TEST TUBES OF THE 
FULLER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Fuller has called on modern chem- 
istry to fill in the chinks in Nature’s 
processes. Take gloss, for example. 
Fuller’s modern research laboratory 
has developed a new method of 
crystallization control which per- 
mits Fuller Floor Waxes to hold 
gloss longer, yet remain extremely 
durable to wear. Water resistant — 
yet easily removed with soap and 
water. Anti-slip — yet not tacky. 
Also: Fuller Furniture Polish, Metal 
Polish and All-Purpose Cleaner. 
For more information, write to... 


. 
SHIPPED FROM*NINE 
+ DISTRIBUTION POINTS 


3650 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
In Canada: Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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of UE’s delicate balance with IUE in 
General Electric, UE leaders faced an 
unpleasant choice: (1) settlement on 
terms set in bargaining by IUE; (2) 
a strike that might weaken UE’s posi- 
tion in the GE plants it still holds. 
Whichever course they chose, they'd 
have to justify it to the rank and file. 

So the five-plant refusal to author- 
ize a strike really did this: It staved off 
a strike that the leaders didn’t want, 
yet let them save face in going ahead 
with a settlement in bargaining pio- 
necred by IUE. 

In a_ well-disciplined union—and 

that’s what UE mostly is—large blocs 
can be quietly influenced to accept or 
reject the outward “will” of their top 
officers. That’s why strikes often persist 
in spite of formal back-to-work orders 
by union leaders. And that’s why, 
Schenectady stories insist, UE leaders 
were “beaten” in their demand for a 
tough bargaining position—and “‘forced”’ 
into a wage settlement short of their 
stated demands. 
e GE’s Offer—The terms offered UE 
workers, as with IUE workers, would 
give a 24% pay hike and a cost-of- 
living wage adjustment. That makes, 
according to GE, a total increase of 
about 5¢ to 8¢ an hour for the average 
employee, “bringing the total increase 
in one year to about 25¢ an hour.” 
GE gave a total raise of 19¢ in 1950. 

UE made muscles, swore to top 
IUE’s settlement terms. The _ inde- 
pendent leftist union demanded a 
straight 15¢-an-hour increase for the 
50,000 GE workers it claims to repre- 
sent. It also demanded fringe benefits 
going beyond those in IUE contracts. 

Bargaining was deadlocked for weeks. 
Recently, UE officers told members 
that “if the company forces the issue, 
there is nothing to do but use the 
only weapon we've got—a strike.” They 
asked authorization to set a walkout 
date “in the event negotiations do not 
result in a just and satisfactory settle- 
ment of (UE’s) demands.” 
¢ Narrow Margin—Rallies were held at 
the big Schenectady plant to back the 
strike-authorization proposal. The high- 
est officers in the union spoke at these 
rallies. ‘They promised that no walkout 
would be called except as “‘a last resort” 
in a bargaining showdown. But they 
talked tough enough to convince mem- 
bers that they weren’t taking IUE’s 
dust in any bargaining. 

The margin against striking was small 
at Schenectady—7,221 for “no strike” 
and 6,496 for a strike authorization, ac- 
cording to the union’s . figures. At 
Elmira, the strike authorization was de- 
feated by an even narrower margin—a 
scant 15 votes. 

But, small or large, the “no” vote 
in the three plants at least temporarily 
took some of the strike pressure out of 


GE bargaining. 
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Cherry Ri vets offer a simple, easy, rapid way to fasten 
things together so they won't come apart. Right now Cherry Rivets 
are saving valuable assembly and maintenance time for railroads, 
bus and truck body builders, aircraft plants, shipyards, metal building 
fabricators, sheet metal contractors and appliance manufacturers. 


Here’s how Cherry Rivets save production time: 


Sr 
. 


One man does the work, eliminating the Designers can employ modern contours 
two-man crew used with ordinary rivets and a wide variety of materials without 
1 This saves time speeds production 2 fear of fastening headaches 


Installation is from one side of the job— Cherry guns (power driven or hand oper- 
this means faster, easier handling of ated) work with a pulling action there's 
3 blind or “‘hard-to-get-at” spots. 4 no pounding, twisting or exploding. 


Extreme resistance to vibration reduces Material spoilage is 
maintenance and repair work — keeps Cherry tools won't mar 
5 equipment ‘‘in service’ longer. 6 Shatter materials with violent_blows. 


If you fasten things together in your business, you should investigate 
the possible savings offered by Cherry Rivets. They speed assembly 
...cut man hours... lower unit costs. A request on your company 
letterhead will bring you our catalog showing the wide variety of 
hollow and self plugging Cherry Rivets and how they meet industrial 
needs. Address Dept. 2K-333. 


Cherry Kivet 


COMPANY 
233 Winston St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Be convinced 100%—OR MONEY BACK! 


Sylvania makes you the mast daring offer 
in lighting history. Now you can test 
“Fluorescent at its Finest!‘—without risk! If, 
after a fair trial of 24 Sylvania tubes, you 
don’t feel you're getting more and better 
light than other brands give you .. . return 


them with signed Certificate of Assurance 
and your money will be refunded in full. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; PHOTOLAMPS; TELEVISION SETS 
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MAN IN THE MIDDLE: Wage Stabilization Board Chairman Nathan Feinsinger 
industry, labor, and government. His daily calendar 


is the focus of powerful, conflicting pressures from 
could keep three men busy. 





The board meets. Flanked by public members Ben Aaron (left) and Frederick 11:15 Back in his office, Feinsimger lis- 
Bullen, who is WSB vice-chairman, Feinsinger ponders a tough problem. : tens closely to Harry Shulman. 
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Appointments: A small business- 
man asks for help on wage ceilings. 


8:15 


9:30 


More appointments: Ex-Governor Philip LaFollette (center), a Feinsinger friend 
from Wisconsin, brings in his client from the Hazeltine Corp. 


WSB Head Moves Over Active Volcano 


Nathan P. Feinsinger is a professor- 
on-leave from the University of Wis- 
consin law school. He distinguished 
himself as a public member of the old 
War Labor Board and answered a 
White House call to sit again on the 
Wage Stabilization Board when it was 
established. When George Taylor left 
WSB’s chairmanship to go back to 
teaching at University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School, Feinsinger was the 
logical man to take his place in Wash- 
ington. 

As chairman, Feinsinger has enough 


(®.. 


Shulman heads two special panels that 
are working on emergency strike cases. 
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duties to keep at least three men busy. 
He must sit as presiding member of 
the board, formulate policies, vote on 
rules, make decisions. He has to keep 
his door open, as much as humanly 
possible, to employers and unions who 
want to tell him why they need special 
treatment. And he has to report to, 
consult with, and keep informed higher 
levels of government authority; in his 
case, production chief Charles E. Wil 
son and President Truman’s staff. 
Although it wears many different 
faces and takes many different forms, 


Desk work. He must sign board 


orders and write opinions. 


NOON 


Feinsinger’s real problem is always the 
same: 

How do you hold a wage line 
against inflation, yet avoid strikes that 
could take a costly toll of defense 
production? 

An active, extroverted man, there’s 
only one thing Feinsinger would rather 
be doing. That’s teaching law back in 
Madison and playing squash in the 
university gym. But a near-fatal auto 
accident two years ago makes squash 
impossible now. So it may be said he 
is satisfied in his present job. 


Everything stops. Feinsinger has 
an important appointment. 


1:00 


4l 





A GAYLORD Package 
Modernization Program 


Can Stimulate Sales 
and Increase Profits 
for You 


ofits should 
ectives in a 
ng program 
Gaylord, working toward this end 
arch and engineering CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
FIBRE BOXES 
’ 
FOLDING CARTONS 
objectives for many manufacturers +i 
4 KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
You can put Gaylord’s experience . 
and facilities to work for you, too KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


loyment of 


emi 
. I 


Quanta Color designing—has been 


successful in accomplishing these 


Just cal] the nearest sales office. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, Genera! Offices: ST. LOUIS 


* Atlanta * New Orleans * * Secttie * indianapolis 


lis * Detrowt ¢ Jacksony olumbus * Fort Worth 
* Oklanoma City * Greenville St. Louis * San Antonio 
jukee * Chattanooga * Wesiaco * New Haven * Appleton * Hickory 

aha * Mobile * Phiiadeiphia * Little Rock * Charlotte * Portland 
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With his colleagues, in to see the 


1 1 5 boss. 


That means more moving. An 


3:00 old injury makes him use a cane. 
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2:00 With Charles FE. Wilson, who sits above WSB, Eric Johnston (hand over face) is bedeviled by the same problem as Steelman: 
: how to avoid a steel strike, yet hold a wage line against inflation. 


3.30 Feinsinger reports to Pres. Asst. John Steelman. Subject: how to reconcile steel 6:30 “It’s tough, but J love it,” says 


wage demands with anti-inflation policy. Feinsinger. 
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A plant at 
No initial cost... 
with you 
as Boss 





Mississippi is the only 
state which authorizes political sub- 
divisions to issue bonds io build a 
plant at no initial cost to you. This 
plan, under which “We'll build it and 
” is known as BAWI— 


balance agriculture with industry. 


ou run ii 


Scores of industries are operating 
successfully in tax-free plants under 
BAWI in Mississippi, where manage- 


ment is boss. 


BAWI not only offers vou a plant 


at no initial cost, no matter what vou 


manufacture, but assures you a co- 
operative attitude on the part of the 
people in the community in which 
your plant is located. This attitude 
has been evidenced in over 85 sue- 
cessful elections in which 21 out of 
every 22 persons voting favored the 


issuance of industrial bonds. 


Whether or not you are interested 
in the financial aspects of BAWI, you 
will find in Mississippi all other 
majer factors which determine a 
good plant location. These advan- 
tages are presented in full in a new 
factual and pictorial industrial book- 
let-—“Inside Mississippi” —available 


on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a 
Building and Plant Site for Your Industry... Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND <“sAw 


STATE 


State Office Building 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 








Klansmen Barred 
From H-Bomb Jobs 


Time was when a Ku Klux Klan pass- 
word was an open sesame to a job in the 
rural South. But not any more. At 
least not at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s big H-bomb project at Aiken, 
S. C. A known Klansman can’t get a 
job there. Along with Communists and 
I'ascists, he’s blacklisted as ‘‘subversive” 
on AEC orders. 

Grand Dragon Tom Hamilton, who 
heads the Association of South Carolina 
Klans, complained last week that mem- 
bers of his organizations have been 
refused jobs at Aiken. He announced 
that the Klan is planning “‘to fight such 
an (illegal) action for any individuals 
who want us to.” He said there is 
nothing subversive in the Klan’s white- 
supremacy program. 

AEC isn’t going to debate its rule 
against Klansmen. Spokesmen in Aiken 
say AEC is just following the rules 
against hiring members of organizations 
on the attorney-general’s “subversive” 
list. Klan organizations have been 
listed there since 1949 for “advocating 
force and violence to deny others their 
constitutional rights.” 

AEC says that any Klansman_ not 
willing to be tagged “subversive” has 
had “plenty of time to quit.” Only 
current members are barred from jobs. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Labor-saving devices installed by Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co., in Birming- 
ham, hummed last week after a 101-day 
delav caused by a strike of AFL’s Mold- 
ers & Foundry Workers. The union 
feared a cut in jobs. NCIP agreed not 
to lay off any employees and to read- 
just the speed of the new equipment. 
ey 


“Package” settlements of 20¢ to 25¢ 
an hour were signed by Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (Ind.) and all “Big 
Four” copper producers—subject to 
WSB approval of a “pattern” agreement 
signed by Kennecott Copper. 
r 

CIO’s rail union kept its jurisdiction 
over 35,000 shop emplovees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in an election 
last week. CIO won 18,671 to 10,321 
over AFL’s Railway Employees’ Dept. 


7 
Emergency board headed by Dr. Carroll 
Daugherty, of Northwestern, is trying 
to find a solution to the two-vear-old 
dispute between major railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen. 
The board must make recommenda- 
tions for a settlement by Dec. 7. If 
disputing parties don’t settle within 30 
davs after that, BRT can strike legally. 
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MEET OUR “INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS” 


It’s a big family—almost a cross- 
section of American industry —that looks to 
Blaw-Knox for advanced equipment and 
engineering services which speed produc- 
tion and enlarge profits... It may be to 
your advantage also to draw on the skills 
and experience of hundreds of Blaw-Knox 
engineers and the manufacturing facilities 
of our nine modern plants—for a single 
item of equipment or the responsibility for 
a complete project. 


BLAW-KNOX SERVES BASIC INDUSTRIES WITH: 


© ROLLS FOR STEEL & * CHEMICAL & FOOD 
NON-FERROUS MILLS PROCESSING © HEAT & CORROSION 
ROLLING MILLS & EQUIPMENT RESISTING ALLOY 
AUXILIARY MACHINERY © CONCRETE & ASPHALT CASTINGS 
OPEN STEEL FLOORING ROAD PAVING MACHINERY , sTeei FORMS FOR 
INCRETE 


© COMPLETE CHEMICAL 
PREFABRICATED PIPING & INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CONSTRUCTION 
@ CONTRACTORS 


pn © STANDARD STEEL 

BUILDINGS 
FURNACE EQUIPMENT © RADIO, TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC FIRE & TRANSMISSION © CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
PROTECTION SYSTEMS TOWERS © ENGINEERING SERVICE 


© HEAVY STEEL CASTINGS 


OPERATING AND SALES DIVISIONS—Blaw-Knox © Blaw-Knox Sprinkler* © Buflovak 
Equipment ¢ Buflovak Midwest Co. © Chemical Plants* « The Foote Company, Inc.** « 
Lewis Foundry & Machine © National Alloy Steel ¢ Pittsburgh Rolls « Power Piping * Union 
Steel Castings 

*Operates as a division of Blaw-Knox Construction Ca. **Subsidiary of Blaw-Knox Company. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE—Blaw-Knox Company, 2104 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—Export Department, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Distributors and representatives throughout the world. 





BLAW-KNOX 


COMPANY 


A Pacemaker for American Initiative and Ingenuity 
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MARKETING 


CUSTOM SALON wins prestige, but runs in the red. Ethel 
Frankau, right, directs the salon. Losses are partly made up by .. . 


READY-TO-WEAR dresses, suits, and coats. 
luxury goods make even more. It’s high-priced stuff, and . . . 


Furs and other 


Bergdorf Pins Its Future on the Rich 


If you're wondering what's going to 
happen to the stock market, you could 
do worse than take a look at the trend 
of Bergdorf Goodman’s sales. Typically, 
sales of this elegant New York specialty 
shop hit their peaks and valleys just six 
months before the stock market does. 
hat’s because Bergdorf is so elegant. 
Its chentele is mostly very rich, and 
very sensitive to the economic climate. 
(Right now, Bergdorf’s sales are picking 
up.) 

On its 50th birthday, Bergdorf stands 
almost alone in its sales pitch. Other 
high-priced shops have been scaling 
themselves down, turning their backs 
on the rich in favor of the “upper 
middle class.’ But Bergdorf believes 
the rich are here to stay. All through its 
50-vear historv, Bergdorf has made most 
of its money on people with money, 
and it doesn’t propose to abandon 
them now. 

That is not to say that Bergdorf 
hasn’t made some concessions to the 
ready-to-wear movement. It has. Your 
secretary can buy a dress there for $35, 
or maybe a couple of dollars less. But 


46 


it’s also still the place to buy $1,000 
evening gowns and $50,000 furs. 

¢ Career in Superlatives—The firm 
came into being when Bergdorf, of the 
tailoring firm of Bergdorf & Voight, 
took a young employee, Edwin Good 
man, into the company and changed 
its name to Bergdorf Goodman. 

Since then, Bergdorf has become 
legendary in the high-fashion field. As 
a matter of fact, most of the superla- 
tives are strictly true. Women do come 
from all over the world to buv their 
clothes at this shop where even the 
sales girls (vendeuses to Bergdorf and 
its customers) are socialites, and some- 
times even royalty. You can buy sables 
at $50,000 or a dress for $35 and be 
certain that the label in either case will 
be as impressive in Paris, London, or 
Rome as it is in New York or St. Louis. 
And any day you are likely to run into 
the proprietors—Edwin Goodman, now 
chairman of the board, or his son, An 
drew Goodman, _president—anywhere 
in the store, including the stockroom. 
¢ Cheering Loss—Last year sales hit 
close to $11-million. How much of 


that was profit the Goodmans don’t 
say, and they don’t have to—they are 
sole owners of the business. It was a 
good year for them, partly because 
Korea made the ladies so apprehensive 
that they hastened to lay in a good 
supply of clothes. In fact, it was a 
splendid year, because the store lost 
only $68,000 on the $1l-million sales 
of the custom department. The year 
before it lost $161,000 in the same de- 
partment on sales of $900,000. 

Actually, the custom department has 
never made money since 1929. It is 
not likely to again in the foreseeable 
future, even though Bergdorf’s made- 
to-order suits and dresses cost $500 and 
$1,000 and up. 

The department carries a heavy over- 
head—the salaries of three top-notch 
designers, 115 dressmakers (average 
salarv $43 to $60 a weck), 55 tailors, 
six fitters, 14 pressers ($95 a week), plus 
a string of saleswomen, models, assist- 
ants. It must pay for buying trips to 
Paris, for costly original designs from 
Paris and now from Italv. It must pay 
for the time and effort involved not 
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only in fitting a woman’s figure, but also, 
as Edwin Goodman phrases it, “in 
fitting her mind and satisfying her maid 
and pleasing her husband.” 

It is entirely possible that a tailor 
may spend two 35-hour weeks at $90 
a week on one jacket. That’s $180 right 
there. Add at least another $100 for 
the cost of the idea—an original design 
that cost $500 is rarely copied more 
than five times. Then add the time of 
the other workers. Leave some leeway 
for the woman who comes to a first 
fitting and then makes off to a masseuse 
to have an unbecoming bulge removed 
—which means everybody starts all over 
again from scratch. Then you begin 
to see how Bergdorf can sell a dress for 
$500 and still lose money on it. 
¢ Offsetting the Loss—Where do they 
make it up? In furs, first of all. Bergdorf 
sold close to $2-million worth last year 
at a close profit: They carry mostly 
top-quality furs that sell at a good price. 
Selling costs are comparatively low. 

Bergdorf shows a good profit on jew- 
elry, too, and on gifts, corsets, perfume, 
and handbags. ‘They also do well on 
hats, both ready-to-wear and custom. 
 Ready-to-Wear—Bergdorf sold well 
over $1-million worth of re: idy-to-wear 
coats and suits, and it made money 
on them, too. There’s an interesting 
reason for this profit. The store has 
been able to carry a healthy number of 
ready-to-wear exclusives. That is, they 
work with manufacturers on designs 
that will be carried by Bergdorf and 
nobody else. They can price these 
numbers to suit themselves, secure in 
the knowledge they won’t have to 
meet Saks’ or Bonwit’s markdowns. 

The idea for a jacket collar or the 
line of a skirt may in fact come from 
Bergdorf’s. own custom workrooms 
And if credit for work of this sort were 
duly proportioned, maybe the custom 
department wouldn’t be in the red after 
all. But it makes Bergdorf nervous 
even to think of such things: Women 
who pay more than $500 for a suit 
are paying a big premium to have one, 
or one of a few of a kind. 

For the same reason they don’t ad- 
vertise ready-to-wear dresses put out 
by houses who specialize in copies of 
French designs, although they carry 
them, as do the other Fifth Avenue 
stores. 

Bergdorf does a big business in 
ready-to-wear dresses—around $14-mil- 
lion—but not an overly profitable one. 
Selling expenses are high, with models 
and the like, and markdowns eat heavily 
into the profit margin. They have been 
successful in developing some exclu- 
sives here—they even have their own 
ready-to-wear designer, Bernard New- 
man, whose clothes account for 20% 
of the department’s dollar volume. 
¢ Broadening Base—Ten years ago you 
couldn’t buy a ready-to-wear dress at 
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FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP is widely used 
wherever high-speed automatic machines turn 
out products in great numbers. Continuous 
feeding from coils is essential to maintaining 
volume like this. That’s why Follansbee Cold 
Rolled Strip is furnished in continuous coils 
that keep automatics in action for real pro- 
ductioneering teamwork. 

Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip Steel is manu- 
factured to specifications, in tempers and fin- 
ishes for most industrial applications. Let the 
nearby Follansbee Representative tell you 
about Follansbee Steel Service, tailored to fit 


your needs, 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING + COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Cihicago, Indianapolis, 


Kansas City, Nashville, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Seattle; 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Mills—Follansbee, W. Va. 


‘gh, Pe., Rochester, NM. Y., and fairfield, Conn. 











Bergdorf’s for much less than $75. To- 
day they go as low as $35 and maybe 
a dollar or two less for a cotton sports 
dress. That may seem to be broadening 
the base, and it is, in a way. But actu- 
ally, by far the greatest number of 
dresses—around 90% are sold in the 
$50-$150 price range. 

And while Bergdorf welcomes wom- 
en of taste but relatively modest means 
—and treats with courtesy even ladies 
with shawls on their heads—it doesn’t 
exactly want mobs of bargain-hunting 
women swarming all over its small, ele- 
gant premises. Accordingly, it holds no 
special promotions at any time. ‘Twice 
a year it hauls out the racks and quictly 
runs a clearance sale for about a month. 
What remains after that is shipped off 
to Filene’s basement ih Boston, and 
everyone starts over again with a sigh of 
relief. 
¢ More Cash, Less Carry—Up until the 
last war only 5% of Bergdorf’s sales 
were for cash. During the war, like 
other comparable stores, they got some 
aS new and very different customers, and 

: their cash sales went up to 30% of 
CHECK THESE TIME AND COST SAVERS : mie! the total. Now they seem to have 
man stabilized at about 20% in cash. They 
powered industrial trucks are have between 20,000 and 30,000 charge 
DEPENDABILITY sturdily constructed for rig- “egg edge stage credit res 
orous, heavy-duty work, and Vie" lover around 1€ cus omary one-hal 

years of active service. ane of 1%. A satisfactory account, in their 
book, ought to run around $100 a 

month to cover bookkeeping costs. 
¢ Depression-Proof?—Where do they 


to lower material-handling costs 
. .. lower production costs 


POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


These are days of high operating costs, limited 
manpower, material-handling headaches, and 
stepped-up production demands... days that 
test your-ability and know-how. 











One way to overcome seemingly “hopeless” 
production tasks is to overhaul your plant’s 
material-handling system NOW. 





Powered industrial trucks can do wonders for 
your production schedules, make best use of your 
available manpower, and help you cut costs at 
the same time. 
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ECONOMY 


quick-starting, easy to han- 
die, maneuverable trucks will 
speed the flow of materials 
anywhere in your plant. 





4 powered industrial trucks are 
: designed for use in every in- 
| BVA EIR ae dustry... for stacking, lifting, 
; unloading and transporting 

all types of goods. 








trucks handle materials in a 
fraction of the time formerly 
required, saving valuable 
man hours; men _ replaced 
can move into essential 
production. 
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industrial trucks make work 

easier for employees... elim- 

SAFETY inate many injury hazards 
' «+. cut down product damage. 














go from here? Specifically, what hap- 
pens to the rich with their increasingly 
heavy taxes—and where are they getting 
the money? Bergdorf sometimes won- 
ders. 

So far, there has been no appreciable 
decline in the volume of their pur- 
chases. Some of Bergdorf’s executives 
go so far as to say that the top tenth of 
their customers are actually depression- 
proof. At any rate, Bergdorf is standing 
by them. It plans no further excursions 
in the direction of the mass market, no 
branch stores in New York suburbs or 
even in Palm Beach. 

It owns the block on which the store 
stands, and any expansion it may evén- 
tually undertake will be in the direction 
of adding small shops along the Fifth 
Avenue frontage. Recently it opened 
a men’s shop there. The Tailored 
Woman holds a 21-year lease on the 
rest of the block; when that lease is 
up, more little specialty shops may ma- 
terialize, 





Powered industrial trucks can help bring new 
economy and efficiency of operation to your 
business NOW. Ask your industrial truck sales 
engineer to show you cost figures and case 


Such projects are not, however, at 
the top of the Goodmans agenda. They 
don’t want to get so big that the enter- 

















histories for your industry. 


3701 NORTH BROAD STREET 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 





prise will lose its intimacy—the quality 
The New Yorker called gemutlich. 
Right now, they're thinking of refine- 
ments—like trying out the idea of de- 
livering dresses on hangers in a truck, 
so they'll be sure not to get mussed in 
transit. 
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DEPENDABLE CONSTRUCTION... Plus 
EEN 


PROPER SELECTION MINIMIZE SHUTDOWNS 





Century Electric Company is 
celebrating its 50th year in the 
electrical industry. 








Ls easy to select the proper electric motor for 
your job from Century's complete line — from 1/6 to 

400 horsepower. A wide range of types and kinds are available 

to satisfy all popular requirements. They are carefully designed, 


Here are examples of Century’s line of INTEGRAL HORSEPOWER motors. 


Polyphase 
TYPE SC—Open Drip proof General 
Purpose Motor. Meets the needs of 
most installations where operating con- 
ditions are relatively clean and dry. 


TYPE SC—Splash proof. Supplies 
protection where plants must be 
washed down. Keeps out all falling 
or splashing liquids—rain, snow, 
sleet, etc. 


TYPE SC—Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled. Protects against dusts, mist, 
oil, fog. Inner frame protects vital 
parts of the motor, seals out harm- 
ful matter. 


TYPE SC—Explosion proof. Protects 
life and property in atmospheres 
charged with explosive dusts or gases. 


TYPE SR—Wound Rotor. Open Con- 
struction. Ideal for applications re- 
quiring low starting current with high 
starting torque, reversing or adjust- 
able speed. 


TYPE SR—Wound Rotor Splash 
proof. Same electrical characteristics 
as motor shown above. In addition, 
gives adequate protection against 
falling and splashing liquids. 
; Single Phase 

TYPE RS—Repulsion Start Induction, 
Open Construction, Single Phase Brush 
Lifting Motor. Combines high starting 
torque with low starting current. 
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TYPE RS—Splash proof. Same ad- 
vantages as open construction, plus 
protection against splashing and 
falling liquids. 


TYPE CSH—Capacitor Start Induc- 
tion, Single Phase Motor. Suitable 
when high starting torque with nor- 


mal starting current is satisfactory. 


TYPE CSH—Splash proof. Same 
advantages as motor shown above, 
plus protection against falling and 


splashing liquids. 


Direct Current 
TYPE DN—Direct Current Motors. 
Suitable for use where direct current 


is available, or its use desirable. 


TYPE DN—Direct Current, Splash 
proof. 


TYPE SY—Synchronous. Suitable 
for continuous operation at a uniform 


load for power factor correction. 


built and tested to assyre maximum performance throughout their long life. 
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I, addition to a complete line of integral horsepower mo- 
tors, Century offers fractional horsepower motors, gear 
motors, generators, AC and DC motor generator sets. 


For a long life of satisfactory perform- 
ance, specify Century motors for all your 
electric power requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 7 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri + Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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America’s 
Busiest Men 


vet cgiN | 
AMPLicALL 


Intercommunication 


talk to anyone in your 


business in 2 SECONDS! 


When the “‘pressure”’ is on, and 
minutes count—America’s 
busiest businessmen get things 
done fast with Electronic 
AMPLICALL Intercom- 
munication. Just the 
touch of a button gives you 
instant speaking contact with 
anyone in your business. Rou- 
tine flows swiftly, with less 
effort and greater efficiency. 
AMPLICALL two-way speech 
between departments keeps 
personnel on the job— 
eliminates switch- 
board jams—turns 
wasted time into working 
time. AMPLICALL helps get 
more work done for every: 
operations dollar spent — 
proves it in thousands of 
busy American plants and 
offices. Write for complete 
details on AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication. 


See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercommu- 
nication” section of your 
classified directory, or 
write direct. 


n Systems (cont'd) 
NICATION SYSTEMS 


< QMPLICALL 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
([] Send’complete details on AMPLICALL. 
0 Send your representative. No obligation. 
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Fair Traders Split on Tactics 


All of them are banking on Congress to restore the 
price maintenance program the Supreme Court knocked out. 
But there's no agreement on the best way to handle it. 


Ever since the Supreme Court 

knocked the bottom out of resale price 
maintenance last spring, the grand 
strategy of the fair traders has been 
simplicity itself. It can be put on the 
head of a button—and it was last week 
when the American Fair ‘Trade Council 
met in New York City. The conferees’ 
lapel buttons read “C. A. I. C.,” short 
for “Congressional Action Is Coming.” 
The press table read the buttons differ- 
ently—it translated the slogan as 
“Christmas, Am I Confused,” or words 
to that effect. 
e Nonsigners—F'air traders of all stripes 
are agreed on basic strategy. They know 
now that there is only one way to re- 
pair the damage done last spring when 
the Supreme Court handed down the 
Schwegmann decision (BW—May26’51, 
p25). Retail price maintenance must 
be made binding upon nonsigners by 
law. Otherwise retail price fixing is 
finished. 

Unanimity ends on the strategy level. 


~When you get down to tactics, there’s 


where you find the confusion—and 
plenty of it. 

There is division in the ranks, with 
the . retailers and _ wholesalers—repre- 
sented by the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade and the drug groups—on one 
side, and the manufacturers—repre- 
sented by the council—on the other. 
The druggists back the McGuire bill 
(HR-5767), now before the House In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee (BW —Oct.27’51,p21). The AFTC 
backs another bill not yet presented to 
Congress. 

Essentially, the two would achieve 
the same purpose. Both would. make 
fair trade binding upon everyone. That 
means the retailers who are nonsigners 
as well as the signers. 
¢ Lawyers—The two drafts also had the 
same source, a meeting in Chicago sev- 
eral months ago of 22 lawyers inter- 
ested in fair trade. Out of this came 
much what you would expect: a pro- 
posed amendment to the Sherman act 
specifically stating that fair trade ap- 
plied to nonsignets. 

This is the draft that the council has 
sponsored. The druggists, however, 
proceeded to take the original draft 
and do some polishing and changing. 
The result was the McGuire bill. 

The main difference between the two 
is the route they would use to accom- 
plish the end. 
¢ Dodging Celler—The McGuire bill is 


Written as an amendment to the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission Act instead of 
as an amendment to the Sherman act. 
There’s a reason for this. An amend- 
ment to the Sherman act would have to 
go to the House Judiciary Committee, 
and it is run by an outspoken opponent 
of fair trade, Rep. Emanuel Celler. But 
the McGuire bill has gone before the 
House Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
Committee, whose  chairman—Rep. 
Robert Crossen—is looked on as a 
friend by the fair traders. This would 
give them a strategic advantage. 

The McGuire bill also has some 
language to take care of the interstate 
commerce angle raised by the Sunbeam- 
Wentling decision. This decision, just 
handed down by the U. S. Circuit 
Court in Philadelphia, creates a new 
and large loophole in fair trade. It 
holds, in effect, that if you are in the 
mail order business you are bound by 
the fair trade laws of the state in which 
you operate, not that in which you sell 
your goods. 
¢ What to Do?—The American Fair 
Trade Council people are undecided 
just what to do. But they do have some 
basic objections to the McGuire bill as 
it stands. 

They think that it gives FTC too 
much power for comfort. Besides, some 
of its spokesmen doubt that the dodge 
of getting it out of Celler’s committee 
will work anyway. They think Celler 
will manage to get fair trade matters 
under his jurisdiction. In that case the 
fair traders—stuck with McGuire— 
would be in a worse fix than they 
would be if they approached the prob- 
lem directly by trying to amend the 
Sherman act. 

Furthermore, other council members 
think it isn’t smart to put too much 
under one umbrella. They want to con- 
centrate on the nonsigner angle first, 
then tackle the interstate commerce 
problem. 
¢ Divided They Fall—The two groups, 
which have been at loggerheads over 
strategy in the past, are now trying to 
find a way to agree. What they fear 
most is dissipating their efforts. Speak- 
ers at the affair in New York City last 
week were frank to admit that the 
chances of getting any bill through 
Congress next session will be tough 
enough, what with really big problems 
coming up. As Walter ‘Terry, vice- 
president of Calvert Distillers Corp., 
remarked, “It could be fatal if the be- 
lievers in fair trade divided their forces 
on two or more measures.” 
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U-S-°S RESEARCH 


IN ACTION... 


FOR YOU 


U°S°’S Research Division Develops 
Remarkable New Structural Steel 


TO MEET SEVERE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


ieee of heavy-duty con- 
struction equipment neededa 
super-strong alloy steel to withstand 
tremendous shock loads when subjected 
to very low temperatures. And—here’s 
the catch—the steel they wanted had 
to be weldable under all conditions in 
the field. 

Conventional alloy steels cannot be 
welded in the field, but rather only ina 
shop where they can be heated before 
and/or after welding. As a result, every 
time equipment built of ordinary alloy 
steel was damaged or failed in some way, 
operations stopped until the critical 
part was removed from the equipment 
—sent to a shop—repaired—returned 
to the field—and, finally, reinstalled. 
This meant a lot of down-time . . . and 
down-time cost—for say the 35 cu. yd. 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH ° 


©. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO « 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 


Ss Steels 


ELECTRIC FURNACE OR OPEN HEARTH COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN CHICAGO AND PITTSEURGH 


S TA UE. S 


coal stripping shovel shown here—is 
enormous. Aside from the loss in pro- 
duction, the entire tipple and pit crew 
might be idle for days waiting for shop 
repairs or replacements. For this rea- 
son, field weldability was extremely 
important. 

To meet this situation, our Research 
Division set out to develop one of the 
most promising steels now known. They 
produced a steel with a unique combi- 
nation of properties, including a far 
higher strength than has ever before 
been available in plate steel, plus supe- 
rior toughness and good weldability. 

To do this, dozens of laboratory heats 
were made. Hundreds of tests were car- 
ried out. Every conceivable fabricating 
technique was tried, to make sure that 
the steel could be successfully worked. 


7 £ oO 


Now the results are in; and they are 
good. CaRILLoy T-1 is doing everything 
expected of it. Its transition tempera- 
ture is so low that CarILLoy T-1 will 
remain ductile at any climatic tempera- 
ture on earth, even after welding or gas- 
cutting (two operations that ruin the 
heat treatment in ordinary structural 
alloy steels). Furthermore, a field-welded 
section of this new alloy steel is just as 
strong as an unwelded section. No pre- 
heating or post-heating is required. 

From experience we know that the 
great majority of your steel problems 
can be cleared up by our service metal- 
lurgists with their rich background of 
experience. And when requirements are 
far beyond the ordinary, we have the 
facilities and the seasoned research per- 
sonnel to dig out the answers. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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ENGINEERS RATE MODINE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


COMPARE 


ON EVERY COUNT 


Compare performance! Modine’s balanced 
combination of discharge air tempera- 
tures, velocity and volume give you 
perfect heating comfort. 

Compare economy! Fuel bills are 
smaller with Modine because heat is 
delivered where it’s needed —not wast- 
ed at the ceiling. And installation and 
maintenance costs are far lower, too. 

See the Modine Unit Heater line 
at your representative's showroom. Com- 
pare first—and you'll choose Modine. 
Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 DeKoven Ave., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


T7Hlodivrze WAIT HEATERS 


Write for Bulletin 149-A, **Modine 
Unit Heating.’ Or contact your 
Modine representative listed in 
the classified section of 
your phone book. 


Horizontal 

(illustrated), Ver- 

tical Delivery and 
Power-Throw types for 
hot water and steam. Also 
available in Gas-Fired units. 


MODINE UNIT HEATERS STAND OUT 


COMFORT-ECONOMY 
ZONE 


Ny 
> 
cs 


Discharge air temperatures of 110° 
to 120° F. are correctly related to 
air velocities for perfect heating 
comfort plus lower fuel costs, 


Sound-silencing features assure 
quieter operation — certified by 
accurate laboratory sound ratings. 
Especially important for commer- 
cial and institutional use. 


Direct-from-pipe supension is safe 
and economical, with no hanger- 
rods. Heated air stream may be 
easily redirected over full 360°, 
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End of TV Freeze 


With most of the techni- 
cal wrinkles ironed out, FCC 
makes up a new timetable: 80 
new stations by mid-1953. 


The end of the big freeze on new 
television stations will come within 
the next few months. This isn’t just 
another wild guess by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s chairman, 
Wayne Cov, who has been predicting 
a quick thaw for the last couple of vears. 
It’s the reasoned opinion of FCC ex- 
perts. 

Purpose of the three-year-old freeze 
was to stop new station construction 
until FCC had a chance to untangle 
technical problems—mostly concerned 
with interference and getting enough 
frequencies to handle the expected traf- 
fic (BW —Oct.9’48,p24). The experts 
think they finally have most of these 
problems under control. 

FCC’s new timetable isn’t all- rosy 
news for the industry, of course. It 
will still take a long time to get new 
stations on the air after the freeze ends. 
And then there’s the question of 
whether there will be enough materials 
to make the needed station equipment 
and home sects 
¢ Shape-Up—I'or better or worse, here's 
the way the timetable looks to Curtis 
B. Plummer, chief of FCC’s Broadcast- 
ing Bureau: 

e Sometime between Feb. 1 and 
Mar. 1, 1952, the freeze probably will 
be lifted. 

¢ Somewhere around Apr. 1, 1952, 
FCC will begin granting new station 
permits. 

¢ By July, 1952, some 80 stations 
will probably have been authorized. 

¢ Bv mid 1953, these 80 stations 
should be on the air. 
¢ Frequencies—One of the technical 
problems that prompted the freeze was 
the question of frequencies. Back in 
1948 FCC realized that, unless some- 
thing was done, there would be many 
times as many transmitters as the VHF 
(verv high frequency) band would hold. 
Consequently, some of the new licenses 
would have to be UHF (ultra high fre- 
quency). Just how the allocation of the 
two frequencies will be handled on a 
national basis is still up in the air; 
hearings are still going on. But re- 
garding the SO new stations Plummer 
said, “As a wild guess, the division of 
VHF and UHI’ stations might run 
about 50-50.” 
¢ Warnings—In giving his forecast to 
the Radio & Television Manufacturers 
Assn., Plummer added a few cautions. 
For one thing, the timetable will be 
thrown off if any serious legal entangle- 
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SUCCESSFUL candy manufacturers have discovered they 
can make more—and better—candy because of ALCOA 
Activated Alumina. This commercially pure, highly inert 
adsorbent eliminates costly moisture problems—sticky mate- 
rials, gummed-up machinery, deteriorated products—by con- 
tinually maintaining the low, even humidity required in 
processing, hardening and packaging rooms. 
ALCOA Activated Alumina is a highly efficient and econom- 
ical desiccant. With it, dew points as low as minus 100° F. 
and even lower—can be maintained. Moreover, it will not 
swell, soften or disintegrate even when immersed in water 
: has high resistance to shock and abrasion . . . is non- 
toxic .. . non-corrosive .. . virtually iron-free. 
Because of these outstanding properties, food, candy and 
drug manufacturers all over the country rely on ALCOA 
Activated Alumina to maintain their production regardless of 
the weather. Chemical, petroleum, air conditioning and oil 
maintenance men have found it equally effective in their 
because of ALCOA businesses. Perhaps it can simplify your processes, speed 
up your production, improve the quality of your product. 
Let us tell you how. 


Activated Alumina Write on: ALuminuM Company OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 


Division, 600. Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*Reg. T. M., Aluminum Co. of America 


Meo Chemicals 


nm ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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"STOP" TELLEVEL, 
/, SACO DRIVE 
QS 


L-TYPE REOLER 
CONVEYOR ~ ELEVATOR 
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TELLEVEL 


R.R. CAR SPOTTED 
OVER TRACK HOPPER 
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GATE | 


2+. GS 
the operating heart of 
Stephens-Adamson’s "Tellevel” 
automatic bin-level control 


When the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., nationally 
known manutacturers of all types of bulk materials 
handling equipment, set about to build their ““Tellevel” 
automatic control unit for regulating the level of solid 
or liquid bulk materials in storage bins or tanks, they 
required a small, sensitive, explosion proof switch for 


its operation. 


MICRO SWITCH came up with the perfect answer to 
the problem: an explosion proof switeh of proved de- 
pendability, sensitivity and ruggedness—enclosed for 
protection against dust and dirt and hazardous atmos- 
pheres. ... One example of the versatility of the Micro- 
operated “Tellevel” control unit is shown by the dia- 
gram (on this page) of a Tellevel-controlled Redler 
conveyor-elevator handling 20 tons of coal per hour, 
storing and reclaiming it as needed. Yes, MICRO pre- 
cision switches—small though they are—not only do 
a man’s-sized job, but help release manpower for other 


productive work! 


If you and your design engineers have a design prob- 
lem involving precision switches, consult MICRO 
SWITCH first. We have already developed more than 
5.000 switches. each with its own characteristics. One 
of these may easily meet your needs—or we can engi- 
neer and build a special one that will! Consultation 
involves no obligation... write or call your nearest 


MICRO SWITCH branch office. 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS 
MICRO Snap-Action Switches... Honeywell Mercury Switches 








ments develop during the hearings. 
Also, these first new outlets will go into 
smaller communities—mainly in areas 
with populations of 50,000 and under 
—where there are apt to be few or no 
contests for permits. 

Any sizable expansion in television 
is still a long way off, Plummer warned. 
Highly competitive markets, like Port 
land, Denver, and E] Paso, may require 
long-drawn-out hearings. ‘These ex 
pected delays will be further aggravated 
by manpowcr shortages at the commis- 
sion, which now has only seven exam- 
iners, two of them on nonbroadcast 
problems. 

It takes normally nine to 12 months 
for a T'V station to go on the air after 
FCC has granted a construction per- 
mit. Another three months may be re- 
quired to get National Production Au- 
thority approval. However, some time 
will be saved because of equipment or- 
ders placed in anticipation of an FCC 
grant. 

Assuming an average of 10 months 
as a lead time, few, if anv, new stations 
will be on the air by Jan. 1, 1953, ac- 
cording to E. T. Morris, Jr., director 
of the Electronics Division of NPA. 
Stations should begin operating dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1953, he said, 
with the first 80 on the air by the mid- 
dle of 1953. 
¢ Materials Problem—The big ques- 
tion is whether the materials necessary 


242040 Cc 


Outdoor Spectachrome 


This outdoor spectacle, erected by Ad- 
miral Corp. in Cleveland, was achieved by 
blowing up a color negative 40 times. The 
result: a 24-ft. x 18-ft. “Spectachrome” with 
12-ft. carrots in full color in front of Dual- 


Temp refrigerator. It took Dramaturgy, 
Inc., nine months to make. The sign is 
lighted from behind, protected from the 
weather by an acetate sheet. 
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1. Happy and successful, with a good 
wractice and a devoted family, Richard 
Geek M.D., had never had an accident 
in all his busy life as a physician and 
surgeon. 


3. On the evening of November 18, 1950, 
less than four months later, Dr. Byard was 
called from his home on an emergency case. 
His car left the road and he received 
severe injuries, including a broken hip and 
deep facial lacerations, that required im- 
undone hospitalization. 


Mord: Professional men are wise to 


protect themselves against loss of income due 
to sickness or accident. They are doubly wise 
to make sure that such protective insurance is 
non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable. 
Most insurance is not. Union Mutual's 


2. But Dr. Byard knew from experience 
that accidents have no respect for people 
or position. That’s why, when his Union 
Mutual agent pointed out its unique 
advantages, the doctor bought a Union 
Mutual non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable accident insurance policy, 


4. Two days later Union Mutual’s Claims 
Manager received notice of the accident. 
The claim was approved at once, and 
from the day of the accident Dr. Byard 
has received $200 each month. He will 
continue to receive this important financial 
help as long as he is totally disabled. He 
can also count on $100 a month for 
partial disability. 


“non-can” is just what the name implies. 
You owe it to yourself and your family to 
get the true facts on this unique type of 
policy. Ask your local Union Mutual agent 
to tell you about it without obligation, or 
write to us for “The Whole Story”, an inform- 
ative folder written in clear, simple language, 


* This true case history is typical of many thousand Union Mutual policy- 
holders who know they can't buy better disability income protection. 


Founpven 1848 


Far YOWl OwM pleace of mind 


Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencies in principal cities 


+ PORTLAND, MAINE 





get this NEW FREE 78 page construction 
catalog... | 


AN EASY WAY 
TO LEARN HOW YOU CAN 
BUILD WITH UNISTRUT 
AND SAVE! 





Page after page of 


‘ 
? 


ideas on how to frame, hang, support and 
mount many kinds of mechanical and electrical 
equipment with UNISTRUT) All-Purpose 
Metal Framing 





Write for your copy 
of the New Free 78-page 


Construction Catalog No. 700 today! 
A request on your letterhead 


will get prompt results. 


Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in 
Principal Cities—Consult your Telephone Directories 


Build all types of framing, mounts, 
shelving, racks, tables and benches 
—conduit, cable, pipe and tubing 
hangers and supports—fluorescent 
fixture supports, and many other 
structures—with just a hacksaw and 
a wrench. No drilling—no welding 
—100% adjustable and reusable. 


UNISTRUT is metal channel with 
a continuous slot, to which fittings 
and other framing members are 
quickly and easily bolted by means 
of the UNISTRUT spring-held 
clamping nut. 


UNISTRUT is trim framework—pro- 
vides great strength without bulk. 
It’s easy to work with, lasts in- 
definitely and presents a neat and 
orderly appearance. The UNI- 
STRUT system of mechanical sup- 
ports includes concret¢ inserts, 
roller pipe supports, brackets, 
clamps and many other standard 
parts which combine to provide the 
world’s most flexible system of sup- 
port or suspension. UNISTRUT 
does the complete job—you need no 
other parts or materials. 


U. S. Potent Numbers 
2327587 2363382 
2329815 2380379 
2345650 2405631 
2541908 
Other Potents Pending 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1013 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


56 


The World's Most Flexible 
All-Purpose Metal Framing 





to construct stations and manufacture 
receivers will be available. Morris in- 
dicated that every effort will be made to 
give industry reasonable amounts of 
critical materials. He estimated that 
materials requirements for this equip- 
ment will hit the civilian economy 
sometime between July and December, 
1952. 

¢ New Market for Salesmen—The first 
80 markets to be opened during the 
initial half of 1953, Morris said, will 
result in an estimated potential mar- 
ket for about 600,000 sets a year after 
all 80 markets are opened. Decreasing 
sales, as existing markets become sat- 
urated, will release sets to these new 
markets. Production of sets to fill new 
market requirements, he added, should 
not start to materialize until the fourth 
quarter of 1952. Some last-quarter set 
production will go into new markets 
due to open up during the first quarter 
of 1953, 

Morris forecasts between 3.5-million 
and 4-million television sets for 1952, 
compared with 7.4-million sets for 1950 
and about 5-million sets for 1951. (The 
1951 drop is due to lack of sales rather 
than scarcitv of materials.) Few of the 
1952 sets will be required for new mar- 
kets until 1953. He qualified his 1952 
figure by saving that many factors 
could affect the estimate, as, for exam- 
ple, substitutions and conservation of 
materials. Conversely, the shortage of 
one critical component could curtail 
production seriously. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Clinton Foods’ deal with Florida Citrus 
Exchange has gone through as sched- 
uled (BW —Oct.6’51,p146). Clinton is 
selling the exchange its citrus process- 
ing facilities for $11-million, its citrus 
— for $21-million. The Snow 

Crop division of Clinton becomes ex- 
clusive selling agency for the exchange 
for a 10-year period. Charles W. Met- 
calf, former president of Clinton, be- 
comes head of the exchange’s new 
processing operations. 

® 

Tax absorption is being tried by the 
Genesee Brewing Co. It will not pass 
en the new boost in the excise tax on 
beer. Louis A. Wehle, chairman of 
the board and a power in Democratic 
politics in Rochester, N. Y., calls the 
gesture “our contribution towards 
holding down the high cost of living.” 


° 
Car dealers in Hackensack, N. J., found 
a way to do a patriotic turn on Election 
Day and get some free advertising be- 
sides. Fourteen of them banded _to- 
gether, advertised that they would pro- 
vide free transportation to and from 
the polls. 
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/s there costly waste tn your | 


Parts and Assembly 


Do you know how many separate writings 
you require to control the manufacture of 
parts and to requisition parts for assembly? 


Have you investigated recently to see if any 
writings are being made which can be 
eliminated? 


Do you type a new operation routing when- 
ever you issue an order for the manufacture 
of a part? 


Do you rewrite the operation descriptions, time 
allowances, piece rates, tool information, etc. 
individually for each order? 


Are labor tickets, move tickets, etc. written 
individually for each order? 

Are any of your job records such as labor 
tickets, requisitions, receipts, etc. written in 
the shop by foremen or production employees? 
Do you copy lists of parts from bill of material 
to assembly order and control records? 


Are material requisitions and identification 
tags, used for the withdrawal of parts and 
their delivery to the assembly floor, written 
individually? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
MS) 
6 
7 
8 


YOUR ANSWER HERE MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT - 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


Yes{ | No[ | 
Yes{] No} 
Yes[] No[] 


Yes{] No[j 
Yes—] No[) 


Yes(] No) 
Yes] No[} 


Yes] No[} 








Order system? 


These 8 revealing questions 
may help save your firm 
thousands of dollars! 


DITTO. 


DITTO, Incorporated 
722 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 





9 Would you like us to send you folders which 

illustrate how you can eliminate all rewriting in 
preparation of parts and assembly orders, reduce clerical 
Costs, speed movement of parts and materials to assembly 
floor and eliminate by: in withdrawal of parts and 
materials? Yes[] N 
If your answer is “Yes” a in and mail to: 

Ditto, Inc., 722 S$. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, lil. 


Name. 
Firm Title 
Address 
City. 














WILL REFRIGERATION 
improve a food process? Or 
step up a vital defense opera- 
tion? Will better industrial air 
conditioning increase usable 
space—cut manufacturing 
corners? Want ice in a better, 
more economical! form? Call in 
York for creative engineering 
..-and for a skilled application. 


What K the Si lei Cteak 

at Keeps the Cizzle in a Steak ¢ 
( One dramatic fact, more than any other, en- 
) ables America’s great meat packers to bring 
/ 

uh 


you fresh meat with a meaningful “sizzle” 
... That fact is the marvel of modern me- 


chanical refrigeration. 

In the packing plant chill room, for example, re- 
frigeration quickly chills the freshly dressed meat to 
about 36°F., by circulating cold air every 30 to 120 
seconds .. . There’s the holding cooler, where meat 
is properly aged; here refrigeration is required to 
hold temperature under close control, while air cir- 
culation must be gentle and uniform ... And there 
are the freezer rooms, which make it possible to store 
meat of all kinds in perfect condition for months. 


Most of America’s packers — among them the “big 
names,” like Armour, Cudahy, Kingan—use refrig- 
eration equipment supplied by York ... Here York 
refrigeration compressors . . . famed giant machines, 
together with compact “V/W” units ... are as 
familiar as the York refrigeration equipment in your 
favorite retail meat market. 

Name your refrigeration need. Whether it’s for 
defense or civilian business, get the benefit of York 
experience—of York equipment. Consult your nearby 
York Representative. He’ll save you time and money. 
You’ll find him listed in your classified phone book. 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNA. 


Certified maintenance service 


THE BIG ADVANCES COME FROM In these times when efficiency and 





economy are equally at a premium, 
have your York equipment serviced 
by York engineers. 


Do this through the exclusive York 


AIR CONDITIONING Certified Maintenance Contract. 


Under its terms, our experienced en- 


AND REFRIGERATION gineers check your York equipment 





regularly, service it, and report to 

















It’s the sensational cube with the 
hole! The Yorkube. Made by the 
York Automatic Ice Maker... the 
trim and original wonder-machine 
that makes amazing savings in ice cube costs. 
Install York Automatic Ice Makers and watch 
your ice costs toboggan! Cubes are made and 
stored right where you want them . . . sparkling, 
crystal-clear, quick-cooling cubes . . . untouched 
by human hands. And from the same machine 
you can have crushed ice at the flip of a switch! 
The celebrated Plaza in New York, Queen of 
the Hilton Hotels, uses York Automatic Ice 
Makers (16 of them) spotted at convenient, labor- 
saving points of use. So do thousands of other 
hotels ... and restaurants ... and clubs . . . all 
over the U.S.A. 


Larger Quantities of Ice at Lowest Possible Cost 


If your need is for fine ice in large quantities, 
then get one of York’s exclusive FlakIce Ma- 
chines. They make all the ice you require, from 
a ton a day upward ... pure, non-clumping ice 
in ribbons of a shape and size that won’t bruise 
even a rose petal. 

FlakIce Frosty Ribbons do wonders for display 
and preservation of perishables. Ideal for food 
processing, packing and industrial plants . . 
wherever a large supply of low-cost ice in ribbon 
form is a prime need. 


3 
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Cost-conscious businessmen use more York Auto- 
matic Ice Makers and FlakIce Machines than all 
other “packaged” ice-making equipment com- 
bined. And the double-barreled reason is: York 
equipment supplies better ice cheaper. 

Get in touch with your nearby York Repre- 
sentative, listed in your phone book. He knows 
ice-making from A to Z... and he will be glad 


to show you all the interesting, detailed facts. : 
: The fabulous Persian Room of the Plaza, 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNA. among the most renowned of the world’s 
; hotels . . . where service is supreme... 


: , . and Yorkubes are used exclusively. 
From the unmatched York Automatic 


Ice Maker to York’s well-known unit 
air conditioners, York equipment is de- 
signed to do the job more efficiently . . . 
at lower cost... both for business and 
for national defense production needs. 


»--York’s watchful eye! 


you in writing . . . all for a nominal, 


known-in-advance service fee. 
You are assured of constant peak 
operating efficiency at lowest oper- 


ating cost . . . York equipment will 


be serviced by the Company that REFRIGERATION AND 
built it... Consult your nearby York AIR CONDITIONING 


Representative for the full details on 
this economical maintenance service. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 
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SOME DAY homes may have walls, doors, © TABLES, TOO. Porcelain-enameled steel is used in these easily stacked living room tables. 
canopies of porcelain, like this model. Individually painted and given a permanent finish, they can’t wear out. The price: $18. 
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IN JET PLANES porcelain turns up again in ceramic-coated parts for turbojet superchargers. It’s also a Bettinger product 


Flexibility: It Makes Smallness Pay 


Bob Weaver is a man who has found 
a lot of advantages in running a small 
business. By small, he doesn’t mean a 
business with small profits. He puts the 
emphasis on a size that is flexible and 
handy for experiment. And Weaver 
stresses that the successful small busi- 
ness must grow constantly, but without 
losing its flexibility. 

Six years ago, Bettinger Corp., a por- 
celain enameler of Waltham, Mass., 
was running into the ground. Business 
was bad—so bad that between 1938 and 
1945 it showed a profit only once. 
(hen Weaver joined the company and 
bought a small interest in it. In 1947 
he bought controlling interest, elected 
himself president, and really got going. 
e Potential—In that first vear, 1947, 
sales totaled $271,000. This vear they 
will be well above the $1.5-million 
mark. Weaver says he was “driven al- 
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most crazy by the potential of the ma- 
terial.” He will tell vou that he has 
only been trying to realize some of that 
potential. 

The first step in the rejuvenation of 
Bettinger was to bring in voung blood. 
Weaver himself is 34, his two new vice- 
presidents about the same. One is from 
MIT, the other from Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

Che next step planned was to revamp 
and modernize the plant. To finance 
these changes, new stock was sold, a 
large part of it going to local residents 
who were interested in the company’s 
new plans. Old-fashioned labor-man- 
agement policies ‘were also drastically 
overhauled. 

After that, Weaver set out to develop 
new fields of business activity. Bet 
tinger was in a rut. Up to 1947, it had 
been chiefly a supplier for a next-door- 


neighbor stove concern. The business 
seldom extended beyond its home town 
of Waltham. 

¢ Just Waiting—One trouble was that, 
like other porcelain enamelers, Bett- 
inger always drew up catalogs listing its 
products as to size, shape, and color, 
and then sat around waiting for orders 
to dribble in. All hands recognized that 
their material had certain innate advan- 
tages and disadvantages. And they felt 
this was unchangeable. On the good 
side, the material was proof against heat, 
cold weather, water, abrasion, chemicals, 
and rust. On the bad side—for a lot of 
applications—it was shiny and smooth 
and had a tendency to chip. 

Under Weaver, Bettinger threw its 
catalogs away and started to close the 
gap between what porcelain enamelers 
made and what architects wanted. The 
company looked around—not just locally 
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for 
product improvement 
ideas consider 


nylon 


rod and strip 


FIREPLACES of porcelain-enameled metal 





ad 


This valve seat machined from FM-10001 
nylon rod outlasts 3 to § seats made from 
metal. Because of its resiliency, plus resist- 
ance to abrasion and corrosion, this nylon 
seat fs practically ‘leakproof’. Machining 
was readily handled on metalworking 
equipment. 


Nylon formulations with properties tailor-made 
for specific applications are available, and 
will provide the performance you need. Many 
products such as valve seats, bearings, gears, 
instrument and control parts are now being 
made from several nylon formulations, because 
of the material's outstanding physical properties. 


Nylon rod and strip made to meet your job 
requirements can give you important savings in 
fabrication. You start production immediately, 
right from the blueprint. No waiting for expen- 
sive molds. Design changes can be made 
quickly, and the tooling costs are low. 


New Folder Describes Types 
and Sizes Available... 


Just drop us a line for your free copy of this 
folder describing various nylon formulations, 
sizes available, etc. 


THE 


Pioneer Producers of Nylon Rod and Strip 


OLYMER CORPORATION 


Reading, Pennsylvania 





are mass-produced. This Acorn costs $89. 


but all over the country—to see what 
was needed, regardless of specifications. 
The result: It has drummed up a big 
business in standard enameled products 
(Bettinger now claims to be the world’s 
largest maker of porcelain enamel signs 
and has the order {1 Chicago’s new 
street signs); it has also opened up new 
fields. Architects, dreaming up new 
uses, found that Bettinger would turn 
their ideas info results. 

e Statuary—Take the new Fitchburg 
Youth Library in Fitchburg, Mass. 
Weaver donated the porcelain enamel 
work (a frieze and sun louvers). The 
frieze is bright blue, white, and black, 
covered with abstract designs. Im- 
pressed, architect Carl Koch called in 
his sculptor friend, William ‘Talbot, 
and asked him to experiment with 
porcelain enamel as a new medium. The 
resulting fountains and sculptures are 
scattered around the building. They 
are handsome and practical because they 
resist all kinds of weather and maintain 
their colors indefinitely. 

In home furnishings, Bettinger has 
turned up a lot of surprising products. 
The little “Acorn” fireplace (pictured) 
costs less than half as much as a con- 
ventional fireplace. Architects can af- 
ford to incorporate it in low-cost hous- 
ing. 
¢ Blackboards—In the field of industrial 
design, Bettinger’s experimental labs 
have turned out still more new ideas 
with good results. Weaver overheard 
an architect complaining about con- 
ventional blackboards; thev were black, 
hence bad for children’s eves. They 
were breakable, and the chalk squeaked. 
His technicians spent a year experiment- 
ing with various frits to get a dull sur- 
face for an enameled “blackboard.” The 
result is a nonglaring sheet that doesn’t 
squeak or break, comes in all colors, and 
may outlast the school building itself. 

Other new ideas include a movie 
screen for outdoor theaters, roof flash- 
ings and gutters in soft colors, window 
frames and sills that never need paint- 
ing and last indefinitely, and even coal 
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“‘Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors develop 


more workpower 
from horsepower 


--+ through Torrington Bearings 


In the constant mesh transmissions of “Caterpillar” Dé, D7 and D8 
Tractors, Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings are used to provide 
‘larger load capacity and smoother flow of power from the engine 
to the tracks. 

On the upper transmission shafts of the D6, D7 and D8, and on 
the pinion shaft of the D8, these self-aligning bearings automatically 
compensate for possible shaft deflections—binding stresses cannot 
develop. 

Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings are helping all kinds of 
heavy-duty equipment do a better job, with a minimum of “time-out” 
for maintenance. Why not let our engineers show you how these high- 
capacity bearings can improve the efficiency of your machinery? 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United Stotes and Canada 
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The fully automatic Olivetti 14/54 


combines the functions of both 


a calculating and an adding machine 


while providing permanent printed proof of all factors and 


results, including credit balance. 


Olivetti Corporation of America 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
(over 250 sales and service points throughout the United States) 





“... mo reason why houses 
can’t be built of it...” 
PORCELAIN ENAMEL starts on p. 60 


chutes. In many cases, porcelain enamel 
replaces a scarce material. 

¢ Defense Ceramics—As if this weren't 
enough, Weaver got his company int 
a brand-new field of defense work. Ex 
perience that he gained in making 
building products led him naturally into 
high-temperature ceramic work (BW— 
Oct.6'51,p46). 

Several years ago, the Air Force 
asked William Harrison of the Bureau 
of Standards to try to find some method 
of treating high-temperature alloys so 
that they.could stand the even higher 
temperatures generated by new piston 
and jet engines. Harrison found that, 
in theorv: (1) Ceramic coating would 
give allovs a higher heat resistance; (2) 
the ceramic coating would give cach 
part a longer life; and (3) scarce metals 
would be saved. 

Gencral Electric was handed a con- 

tract to push this idea bevond the 
laboratory stage. GE, in turn, gave Bet- 
tinger a subcontract, because of its repu- 
tation for beating problems nobody clse 
could handle. Bettinger promised—and 
made good on—dcliveries six weeks after 
the first dirt was moved for the neces- 
sarv new plant. And that, despite the 
fact that some tough production prob- 
Iems had to be ironed out. The ceramic- 
coated parts are already flving in the 
B-36, the B-50, the B-90, and the C-97 
Stratofreighter. The new plant can 
stand Bettinger in good stead later, for 
the peactime applications of the process 
are almost unlimited. 
e The Future—Weaver fecls that the 
future of the whole enameling indus- 
trv is wide open, that it has just 
scratched the surface of potential uses. 
IIe sees no reason whv houses can’t 
be built out of the stuff. The first 
all-porcelain enameled house, built in 
Germany in 1890, is still in perfect 
shape and has never needed anv main- 
tenance. 

In Massachusetts, an architect is 
planning the first school wholly built 
of porcelain-enameled metal. Weaver 
hopes designers of hospitals will pick 
up the ball. Porcelain cleans with a rub 
of the sponge and is easily sterilized. 
Bettinger’s own consulting architect is 
designing a porcelain-cnameled church 
steeple—no maintenance necessary, just 
build it, get it up there, and forget 
about it. 

Weaver says that “if an architect will 
be flexible in his approach and_ will 
shop around until he finds an enamel- 
ing company that is equally flexible, he 
will find a malleable, inexpensive ma- 
terial ready for both structural and dec- 
orative uses.” 
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Hae: a low-cost method that’s rapidly gaining acceptance 

. the chlorine dioxide process. Industrial wastes, particularly 
the noxious, toxic effluents such as phenol or cyanide wastes, 
have long presented an expensive, critical treatment problem; 
complex generators and equipment, technical and skilled super- 
visors adding appreciably to production costs. Today, however, 
the chlorine dioxide process promises positive, effective treat- 
ment at a fraction of the cost. 

The chlorine dioxide process, pioneered by Mathieson with 
the cooperation of a number of process plants, offers the advan- 
tages of negligible capital investment, simple installation and 
minimum maintenance. Chlorine dioxide, produced by the 
reaction of chlorine with a sodium chlorite solution, is metered 
directly into the waste stream. The simplicity of the equipment, 
the latitude of effectiveness and the elimination of special tech- 


nical supervision, all contribute to lower production costs. The 


ie Tig a igen Mi ot 


chlorine dioxide process is anether result of Mathieson’s pro- 
gressive research in the field of industrial chemistry. Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Short cut 
to ground 7 





2 AIRLINE BOSS, Earl, built biggest U.S. cargo line, started with squadron of .. . 
It might be a new one to Smok- 
eater Sullivan, but it’s well known 
to electrical engineers. It’s the ° ° ! 
Plexicon tube socket. a joint devel- The Slicks: What Rich Men S 
opment of Cinch Manufacturing is 
Co., subsidiary of United-Carr, and 
Erie Resistor Corp. Built-in by- (Story starts on page 68) 
pass and coupling capacitors pro- 
vide the shortest path to ground 
for any desired tube element. Re- 
sult... simplified wiring, great 
compactness, less weight for air- 
borne electronic apparatus. 

In the aviation, automotive, elec- 
tronics and appliance industries, 
literally thousands of different fas- 
teners and allied devices, designed 
and developed by United-( ari and 
its subsidiaries, are helping to 
increase efficiency and cut costs. 
That’s why so many leading manu- 
facturers, in search of soundly 
engineered fasteners plus volume 
production facilities, turn first to 
United-Carr — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 
@ Before bidding on government contracts 

requiring snap Jasteners or special 

fastening devices, consult your nearest 


United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS te a “ SS, 
RESEARCHER, Tom, put his money into three science organizations, bought . . . 
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Triple Threat 
to Traffic Tie- 


Ups 


re 


SURPLUS PLANES, staff of many ex-GI’s. 


Sons Can Do 


Our vast system of signals... both visual and verbal 
«--is one of the most important reasons why everything really 
moves on the MO-PAC. 
By the end of the current year our entire line to the Southwest, 
from St. Louis to San Antonio and Houston and the westward 
line. from St. Louis to Kansas City, Omaha, and Pueblo will be 
protected by Centralized Traffic Control or Automatic Block 
Signals. MISSOURI PACIFIC also has more Train Radio-Telephone 
communication than any other railroad in the world... enabling 
the engine crews on every diesel-powered train to be in constant 
communication with other trains withio the talking-listening area. 








TEXAS RANCH for laboratory site. 
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“ .. The setup seemed near- 
perfect to foster the breed 


SLICK BROTHERS pictures on p. 66 

OFFERS YOU , In all the rip-roar of Texas, there 

4 was none like ‘Tom Baker Slick. For 

é years, he was undisputed King of the 

= j Wildcatters. At 20 he brought in the 

% ' fabled Cushing oilfield near Tulsa, 

1 hired away every horse and buggy in 

(N } town to keep competitors from reach- 
-B ing the field, and wound up by sending 


off all the notaries on paid vacations to 
stall anyone from registering a lease. 


: Out of Cushing he built a fortune in 
ee the multimillions. 
aR When he died in 1930, Big Tom 
Slick left behind him something like 
$29-million. He also left two sons. 


A REVOLUTIONARY SCREW DRIVER and NUT SETTER , al The setup seemed near-perfect to foster 


ARO’s new push-button valve means instant reverse action... the breed of American playboy. 
no need to remove from work... no stopping to turn levers... ¢ Renegades—Instead, Tom Slick fos- 

no wasted time. i | tered a couple of businessmen. 
Adjustable clutch (available with positive clutch). Length Gam With everv chance in the world to 
711/16”... outside diameter 1-5/16”... weight 1.4 Ib. light dee ee cans aie Weal 
This outstanding tool must be seen in action to appreciate its q 2 ee eee ee oe 
amazing action. Write for literature. and Tom Slick, Jr., did the improbable; 
The Aro Equipment Corporation, Bryan, Ohio, they became executives. Tom, at 35, 





Aro Equipment of Canada, Ltd., Toronto has organized and now advises three 
scientific, nonprofit organizations; news- 


RQQEEE * WN 
‘AR AIR TOOLS Also... LUBRICATING papers have called him “the most en- 


EQUIPMENT... HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT... AIRCRAFT thusiastic booster of scientific and in- 

FRODUCTS ... GREASE FITTINGS dustrial research the Southwest has ever 

ee ee eae Se eer ee ee known.” Earl, who is 30, founded Slick 

ye Airways, Inc., and is its chairman of 

the board. He has built the line to a 

point where it ranks as the largest sched- 

uled domestic carrier of airfreight in the 
U.S. 

Unlike in many ways (Tom is quiet, 
meditative; Earl, bovish, more flam- 
bovant), the two have a few things in 
common: Both have inherited some of 
their father’s canniness; both have a 
professed disregard for wealth. Tom 
frankly admits his lack of love for the 
} PR ens ag ay side . business, = 

a We oS . though he has successfully run Slick- 
a ¢ yY Py Z : Moorman Oil Co. Earl says he wants his 
San 4 y S ‘ 2 ee airline to pay only so its people can 








q - V/) benefit. “I don’t want it to make me 
hy any richer.” 

: y ; Whether or not their operations 
That's ust to remind him : make them richer, the brothers have 


TE oe ee, | proved one thing: Millionaires’ sons can 
WESTON BOND Costs no more. be a success—in spite of their wealth. 


For more than 80 years thename your letterheads and forms. Your | 
WESTON has been the symbol of _ printer will gladly recommend and I. Nuts & Bolts Dreamer 
finest quality bond paper... yet use it. Made by Byron Weston 
you can easily afford WESTON Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for 
BOND, a rag content paper, for all sample book. Address Dept.BW. 


Tom Slick is the sort of person who 
says “no,” as if it were an apology. He 
will listen to almost anyone, particularly 
inventors. He sincerely believes that 


ONS ae : : 
ARN the inventor is “an important natural 
a A 

@, e 


8 resource for whom very little has been 
R : ao done.” 

a : Tom started dipping his toes in 
bot ee "bs 





scientific theory while he was still a boy. 
After he got out of Phillips Exeter, he 
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The Original 


Modular Office 


Less equipment cost per worker! Ni 9) 
Less floor space per worker! ys SAV 6. 


Greatly improved working comfort and efficiency! 
These are the immediate results of the scientifically 
designed TECHNIPLAN Modular Office, which is com- 
manding widespread attention of leading businesses 
and architects. 

TECHNIPLAN is composed of standard units, interlocked and _ inter- 
changeable for infinite flexibility. 

The basic “L” unit (2-unit combination shown above) can be as- 
sembled in about five minutes by two unskilled men, using one 
screwdriver; can be as easily disassembled, should changed arrange- 
ment be desired. 

Space savings, depending on previous arrangements, from 18% to 43% 
without reduction in useful working facilities in any desired combina- 
tion of files, drawers, shelves, lighting, and electrical connections, 


Ask your Globe-Wernicke dealer for the 
TECHNIPLAN Book; find him in your classi- 
fied phone directory listed under ‘Office 
Equipment, Furniture." Or write to Globe- 
Wernicke, address below. 


/ 
—" NEW EFFICIEIE 














“Exploded” view of 
TECHNIPLAN components: 
Partitions — posts 

Desk top with center drawer 
Desk pedestal 

Auxiliary top — end supports 
Filing units — base 








Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 





7 


and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Fourteen years ago he was an apprentice . . . unsure of his ma- 
chine, unsure of his skill. Then, through his learning hands, went 
parts for aircraft engines, automobile motors, sewing machines 

. parts for products made by the largest companies in our na- 
tion. And now, a skilled sure craftsman, he begins work on your 
product — fourteen years of experience concentrated on this 
one minute of work for you. 


The Principal Product of Taft-Peirce Is Skill 


Basically Taft-Peirce is a contract manufacturer. The skills of 
our experienced craftsmen, the production capacity of our mod- 
ern machinery, the assistance of our staff of design engineers is at 
your command. Within our large plant we can design and make a 
single part . . . or set up and operate a complete production line 
for a complicated product. 


Naturally our 450,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 1500 machine tools are 
pretty busy these days. But contract manufacturing is our regular line of 
business. It always has been. It will be tomorrow. Maybe we can be of service 
to you — especially if it is a long term project. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


2) TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 





went on to Yale and took his degree in 
science (1938). When he headed home 
he carried with him a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and an intention to do something 
positive for research. 

¢ Ranch—The top project in his mind 
at the start was to set up a station for 
agricultural and livestock research. He 
began by buying up land outside of San 
Antonio, calling the tract the Essar (S 
for scientific, R for research) Ranch. 
His first experiment was the cross 
breeding of Brahma and Angus cattle, 
which has been going on for 12 years. 

Cattle breeding, however, was only 
part of ‘Tom’s research plans. Over-all, 
he envisioned a foundation that would 
carry on long-range programs in medi- 
cine, agriculture, and biology. He had 
just decided on the name—the Foun- 
dation of Applied Research—and started 
laving the groundjvork for it when 
the war came along. 
¢ Organization—In 1946, after a tour 
of the Pacific as a naval officer, he 
picked up the pieces again. With the 
help of some friends—mainly college 
professors and research specialists—he 
started putting together a staff. Plans 
were drawn up for a 13-building labor- 
atorv at the 4,000-acre ranch. 

Originally, the idea was to have the 
foundation work on three types of re- 
search: long-range programs in medi- 
cine and agriculture, supported by 
grants in aid; invention development; 
and industrial research for companies 
and government agencies on a_ cost 
basis. Obviously, the three were sepa- 
rate functions. 

In the end, three organizations were 
decided on: the foundation for the long- 
range programs (like its present work 
on cancer, ova transplantation, aller- 
gies, pellitized secds), the Institute of 
Inventive Research for inventions, and 
the Southwest Research Institute for 
industrial research. 
¢ Results—By a rough count ‘Tom Slick 
has sunk more than $2-million into the 
three agencies. To date, he can tick 
off at least three solid results, all from 
the invention laboratories: a_list-slab 
building method that reduces the cost 
of concrete slab construction, a scismic 
method for oil exploration, and an 
improved hydraulic engine for oil-well 
drilling. All three ideas came to the 
institute from outside inventors, al- 
though Slick himself had been working 
on the lift-slab method. Under con- 
tract, the laboratories helped develop 
them and license them to manufac- 
turers. For its work, it shares in the 
rovalties—usually on a 50-50 basis—with 
the inventors. 

Strictly speaking, Tom has no part 
in the administration of the founda- 
tion. He is simply an adviser and the 
founder (all the original money was his, 
although others have since added cash). 
Over-all direction of the agencies is in 
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“Now, here’s a money-saving idea!” 


Industrial plants, restaurants and institutions are finding dinnerware 


molded of Metmac® plastic a real money-saving solution to the problem mma. 


of mass feeding. Remarkably break-resistant, MeLMac dinnerware survives 

the rough usage and high dishwashing temperatures of commercial ee 
feeding operations. So the initial investment pays off in high survival rate 

and unbelievably low replacement costs! 

Moreover, the light weight of MeLmMac dinnerware makes it a boon to ila | df . aa 
cafeteria diners and kitchen personnel. And its color—which goes clear AMERICAN Gana LOMPAN} 
through—stays good-looking. 

Investigate the money-saving facts of MeLMac plastic dinnerware . . 
molded by several leading manufacturers from Cyanamid’s remarkable, j 

. : — ‘ 30-D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
durable melamine formaldehyde resin. We'll be glad to supply any 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


additional data you want. 


We may be able to help you meet military specifications where plastics and resins 
In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Royal Bank Building, 


are concerned. What's your problem? 
y } Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





je or Medicine 


. .. whatever your business, if it depends on a production or 
process operation, consider this: in the current emergency, how 
long can you keep on producing? Here’s an idea that may help. 
Fabricated by There are progressive equipment builders who specialize 
on equipment builder today in delivering new production potentials despite current 
ing the Lukenomic rincipl e ° . . . 
a. ST shortages. Coordination of the major factors in equipment 
Here’s a sample of Lukenomics coordination at design, including problem exploration, is the key. 
work. For high purity in Chloromycetin—vital new This coordination of effort we call Lukenomics. Through it, 
antibiotic—acid adjustment tanksand fermentation such equipment builders combine their specialized experience, 
ee built of Lukens Inconel-Clad Steel with and that of competent designers and engineers, with Lukens’ 
specially pelished interiors. Bonus results: low knowledge of materials, their production and use. 
initial cost, Minimum matintenance, special resis- 4 ‘ a _ sede 
We can put you in touch with such builders. Write today, 
outlining your problem. Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens 
Steel Company, 483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


tance to corrosion threats of salt and other chem- 
icals. And—by use of clad— the builder also saved 


critical amounts of one of today’s scarce metals. 


SPEED SALE OF YOUR SCRAP 


OVER 140 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE AS THE WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PRODUCTS 
STEEL PLATE CLAD STEELS HEADS STEEL PLATE SHAPES 
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R SCIENTIST: “I suggest,” 
Tom says, “but believe me, only suggest.” 


the hands of a board of trustees; day-to- 
day operation is under the president, 
Dr. Harold Vagtborg, former head of 
the Armour Research Foundation and 
the Midwest Research Institute. 

¢ Contented Amateur—Tom’s role is 
the one he likes. He keeps fairly regu- 
lar office hours at the Essar headquar- 
ters, worries about details, — strolls 
through the various buildings, tinkers, 
and offers suggestions. He makes no 
pretense about his qualifications, thinks 
of himself only as an “amateur scien- 
tist.”” 

Pleasant and cultured (he is the au- 
thor of a book on the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace), Tom 
is a gentleman. Blessed with a naive 
sort of curiosity, he is easy to talk to 
and will listen to almost anyone. He 
likes to write long letters, but pretends 
he doesn’t. 


Il. Pie in the Sky 


Earl Slick doesn’t like to write let- 
ters; in fact he doesn’t much like any- 
thing that smacks of detail. He is less 
conservative than Tom, rarely wears a 
tie, and tends to be brusque. Like Tom, 
though, he is unassuming about money. 
In this, both sons inherit their father’s 
thinking: Wealth is a responsibility, a 
public trust. 

Born in Baltimore 30 years ago, 
Earl was reared in the oily atmosphere 
of San Antonio, Tulsa, and Oklahoma 
City. He, too, went through Exeter 
and later to Yale, though he didn’t 
graduate. 

In the early days of the war, Earl 
joined the AAF Fifth Ferrying Group 
as a ferry pilot. Four years in the Air 
Transport Command got him around 
to thinking about airfreight. When 
peace came, he was one of a score of 
ex-pilots who besieged War Assets Ad- 
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GARDNER-DENVER 


helps plug the gaps 
as America still moves 


WESTWARD 


Anderson Ranch Dam—high- 
est earth-fill dam in the world, 


Gardner-Denver equipment drilling in the 
Lucky Peak Dam diversion tunnel. 


America’s growing West needs more 
electricity to power its industry—more 
water to irrigate its farmland. One of 
the big projects that’s helping to meet 
these demands is a series of dams on the 
Boise River—Arrowrock Dam, Ander- 
son Ranch Dam and Lucky Peak Dam. 

On rugged construction jobs such as 
these, you'll find dam builders often 
choose Gardner-Denver equipment. For 
they know ‘from past experience that 
Gardner-Denver Compressors, Pumps, 
Rock Drills and other pneumatic equip- 
ment deliver peak performance under 
Herculean conditions—dependably and 


Gardner-Denver Compressors supplying 


without coddling. For further informa- compressed air for the Lucky Peak Dam. 


tion, write Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, 
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@*“you name it...I helped make it!* 





‘lue that says, Stop 


Something else I’ve learned to do. Use glue as a barrier. ‘To protect 
overseas defense shipments. Against the frozen arctic. Sweating 
tropics. Rain, sea water. chemical vapors. I help make special 
wrapping material and heat-sealed bags. By gluing together com- 
binations of vinyl chloride, foil, polyethylene. scrim cloth. Layer 
on layer. Barrier glue has to be tough, flexible. To withstand 
government tests for bursting strength, tearing, submersion, vapor, 
temperature extremes, rough handling. For all protected ship- 
ments. From delicate surgical instruments to wood-crated turbines. 


. it’s another reason why I’m an essential industry. 


@ “you name it...I helped make it!” Think of other defense 
needs. Artillery shells. Small arms ammunition. Replacement parts 
for guns, tanks, planes. Field rations. Special glues again. And 
medical supplies require non-toxic, chemical-resistant adhesives 
that meet rigid drug and pharmaceutical codes. The NATIONAL 
touch is everywhere. Glue applied through imaginative research 
and service. To every item of defense and daily life. 


@ 
ADHESIVES 


TARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


Executive Offices: 270 madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- 
cisco * Sales Offices: All principal cities ¢ Canada: Toronto and Montreal © England: Slough « Holland: Veendam 
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ministration trying to buy up sur- 
plus planes to start their own cargo 
lines. 

e One Up—Earl Slick had one thing 
a lot of others didn’t—money. For 
$249,000, he walked off with nine twin- 
engine C-46 Commandos, the plane 
that made its reputation flying the 
Hump. ‘That gave him his squadron. 
His staff came from fellow pilots in the 
ATC, and, as word got around, he 
added two or three ex-railroaders, sev- 
eral ex-steamship people, and some 
motor-freight experts. 

The business got no place at the 
start. As a contract carrier, Slick Air- 
wavs had little status. Plus that, it had 
to fight the stiffest sort of competition 
from the passenger airlines (Slick filed 
a $30-million antitrust suit against 
American Airlines in 1950), To get any 
trafic, rates had to be slashed to 9¢ 
and 10¢ a ton-mile, which forced Slick 
deeper and deeper into the red. In 
its first four vears, the business lost 
nearly $3-million. 
¢ Power—Fortunately, Earl Slick had 
the cash to hang on. And gradually, 
the wind begin to shift. After a long 
fight, the line won certification by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which gave it 
the right to publish tariffs and operate 
on fixed schedules. Business picked up 
a little, and Earl gradually increased the 
fleet to 22 planes (he is now adding six 
new Douglas DC-6A Liftmasters). As 
he expanded, he won more customers; 
first the fashion trade, then machine 
parts, drugs, flowers, baby chicks, 
phonograph records, and show animals. 

Last vear Slick Airways broke out 
of the red: for the first time in its his- 
torv it showed a profit—$506,607 after 
taxes. This vear—with the line doing 
heavv contract work for the Navv—the 
take should run well over $1-million. 
¢ Wanderer—Earl plays down his role 
in building the business. “It’s my 
brother-in-law Lew (Lewis J. Moorman, 
Jr., vice-chairman of the board) who 
built the business,” he says. 

lodav that business serves 54 cities 
and has 1,271 emplovees, all of whom 
are expected to call the boss “Earl.” 
Most of them get a chance—at least 
once a month. Earl rarely stavs in one 
place any length of time. If he isn’t 
in San Antonio, he’s in Burbank, Calif., 
Slick headquarters. Or he might be in 
Winston-Salem, New York, Washing 
ton, Chicago, or Roaring Gap. 
¢ Splurge—Once in a while, a streak of 
the plavbov breaks out in Earl. Last 
May he bought a $19,000 racing car 
that had been entered in the Indian 
apolis races. 

When it ran out of the money, Earl 
stormed in on Tom and told him he'd 
better develop a better fuel for racers. 
Southwest Research is working on it 
now. But it mav be another six months 
before there’s anvthing definite. 
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Radiant glass heating panels installed in plant wall 


It used to take two of these 150-hp. boilers to 
BEFORE heat the : (left) keep the company’s hammer makers warm. 


plant of Norwich Industries, Inc. NOW 


Glass Panel Heats Like the Sun 


thousands of dollars and give more 
healthful, less troublesome heat, too. 
This is one of the first industrial uses 
of radiant glass heat. It has been used 
in homes and commercial buildings for 
several years. 

¢ 80% Radiation—Continental Radian 
Glass Heating Corp. 9 


When wintry winds hit central New 
York State next year, electricity will 
take over the heating job that coal 
has had for more than 100 years at 
Norwich Industries, Inc., in Norwich, 
N. Y. NI’s newly installed heating 
system—electrically heated glass panels 
—will cut the company’s heating bill by 


Saves *26,.000 the First Year 





Replacing worn-out boilers would have 
cost about $25,000. Glassheat installation 
was $6,000. Coal had cost about $11,000 a 
year. Glassheat, under $8,000 for current. 
Fireman's wages were $4,000. Glassheat, no 
wages, no maintenance. Net saving: $26,000. 
Future operating economy, $7,000 a year. 
This does not count valuable space saved. 
And workers are really comfortable all 
winter, for the first time. Radiant Glassheat 
“warms” better, like sunshine. At 68° it is 
more comfortable than 70° or more with 





non-radiant systems. The safety and con- 
venience of radiant electric heating are 
obvious. Only cost of operation stood in 
the way of its universal use. Now, in Glass- 
heat, Continental has made it actually more 
economical than old-type systems. 

No fuel shortages. No furnaces, pipes, 
vents, ducts, fuel bins, tanks, or chimney 
needed. Electricians can install inside 48 
hours, while present system continues. No 
dust, soot, fumes or oil smudge. Silent, 
odorless. Individual thermostatic control 


keeps temperature even, cost low. Won't 
burn, cause fire, or explode. Underwriter’s 
Laboratory approved. Injury of any kind 
is practically impossible. 

Adaptable to original construction, re- 
modeling, or replacement, in any building. 
Eligible for all financing. No business in- 
tended to make profits can afford to ignore 
this new efficient economy. It costs nothing 
to get the facts, 


SEND COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


PROVED...Better Heat at Less Cost | 
for Plants, Houses, Stores, Offices 


Continental Radiant Glass Heating Corp. 

1 East 35th St., New York 16,N.Y. Dept. BW 

Please send details about Giassheat. | am in- 

terested in installation for: 

CD Industrial Piant [) Office Building [) Store 
CJ Hotel [) Moter Court []Homels) 


i 

1 
You can profit from the facts on economy | 
and efficiency of Giassheat for any insu- : 
lated area, from one room to a large office i 
building. Thousands of installations, of | 
all kinds, have proved its advantages. | 
| 

I 
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CONTINENTAL RADIANT GLASS HEATING CORP. 


Add 





Ce | 


1 East 35th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada: Glassheat of Canada, Lid. 
Toronto, Ont. 


State 


City. County 
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Montreal, Que. 
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EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





LAND 
Still Climbing 


Farmland prices hit all- 
time high—202% of 1910- 
1914 average. City buyers 
flock back into market. 


City people are back in the farmland 
market this year, snapping up tracts 
right and left. The purchases are com- 
ing high, too. Farm values, which 
sagged in 1948-1949, have taken off like 
a rocket. In July they reached an all- 
time high of 202% of the 1910-1914 
period that the Dept. of Agriculture 
uses as a yardstick. 

The volume of sales, though, has 
failed to match the price increase. In 
each of the previous boom years—19+46 
and 1947—close to 360,000 farms 
changed hands voluntarily. This year 
the figure is expected to be down a 
third, to 240,000. ‘That’s still 6% above 
last vear, with a big assist going to the 
city buyers. In 1949 only 27.9% of 
farms sold went to urbanites; this year 
the figure will be around 33%. 
¢No Whim—The city buyers aren't 
galloping back into the market just be- 
cause they want an oversize playpen in 
the weeds, with built-in fresh air and 
bugs. Most of them have more serious 
purposes: investment or speculation. 

For the investors, things look pretty 
good despite the current high prices. 
Farmers are averaging better than parity 
prices; heavy production demands are 
certain for next vear; and for the long 
term the rising population curve indi- 
cates money in the rural bank. 

Things aren’t so dreamy for the quic k- 
turnover speculators. Commodity prices 
have been slipping since midyear, and 
farm values usually tag along with the 
commodity rates. That casts a chill on 
any idea of juicy killings like those of 
1946-1947, when Corn Belt farms some- 
times were turned over fast for a 20% 
profit. 

The present farm market, according 
to the Dept. of Agriculture, has two 
other marked characteristics besides its 
high prices: 

¢ The biggest share of the sales in- 
volves comparatively poor farms, espe- 
cially in the cotton area of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas, and the burlev belt 
in Kentucky. Owners of the richer-vield 
farms are resisting temptations to sell 
themselves out of a solid business. 

e Sellers of farms are taking the 
cash and letting the credit go. Invest- 
ment buvers, well-heeled with cash, set 
the tone of the market. All-cash deals 
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Thermoid 
Industrial 


Rubber Products 





Whatever the requirement, there is a type of Thermoid Conveyor 
Belting designed to do the job better... 


made with an extra margin of 


endurance... built to stay on the job long after ordinary belts fail. 


When you think of Thermoid, do you think of 
Conveyor Belting? Or do you think of F.H.P., 
Multi-V or flat power transmission belts. . . 
rubber hose with cord, fabric or wire rein- 
forcement . . . industrial friction materials .. . 
automotive brake linings, fan belts, clutch 
facings, radiator and heater hose... or hy- 
draulic brake parts and fluid? Thermoid is 
one of America’s foremost manufacturers of 
all of these items. 


For more than 70 years, Thermoid has been 


improving and expanding its engineering and 
production facilities. Today, it is recognized 
as one of the outstanding industrial companies 
serving transportation, manufacturing, agri- 
culture and the oil industry. 


When you have a design, production, operat- 
ing or shipping problem involving rubber 
products or friction materials, your local 
Thermoid field representative or distributor 
can help find the solution. His wide experience 
will prove invaluable. 
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Unbretias” represent one of the first lines of a complete national de- 


fense system! Above these hundreds of silken parachutes fly Fairchild 
planes ... the best equipped “to-do-the-job” aircraft in the skies. 


Fairchild leadership in the development of tactical airplanes is now 
playing a vital part in the vast production mobilization program. Like 
the airborne trooper, the C-82 Packet, the C-119 Improved Cargo and 
Troop Transport and the C-120 Detachable Fuselage Transport are pro- 
duced for United States Air Force tactical units. 


Only this type of coordination between air and ground units could 
have given the word “Airlift” to our vocabulary. Whether it is generators 
for the lights of Berlin, trucks, guns or highly trained paratroopers for 
Korea—Fairchild Airplanes are ready, willing and able to deliver the 
goods ... no matter what sort of weather lies ahead. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 








AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, Ill. 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 





are frequent, and down payments are 
getting larger. ‘Thus in the South, fewer 
than half of sales have involved credit. 
In New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states, where land values have 
been most stable, fully two-thirds of the 
deals have involved credit. 

The rise of the cash factor has been 
rough on tenant farmers, painfully 
wriggling their way towards ownership. 
In 1948, a third of all farm purchases 
were made by tenants. By carly this 
vear they had dropped to a fourth. ‘l'en- 
ants, of course, rely heavily on credit. 
¢ Rounding Out—Owner-operators of 
tarms continued to be the most numer- 
ous purchasers, 374%. Most of them 
were rounding out holdings for more 
efficient use of expensive machinery; in 
tobacco areas, the goal was frequently 
to get a larger share of the government’s 
acreage allotments. In cattle country, 
ranchers have been looking for increased 
pasturage and range. All in all, farm 
enlargement made up about a quarter of 
all purchases. 

The trend to investment buying was 
indicated by the number (24%) of out- 
of-country buyers. And there’s a mse in 
the number of such purchases being 
leased out immediately. About a quarter 
are being leased now; last year it was 
only a fifth. 
¢ Widespread—Geographically, stiffen- 
ing of prices has been very wide- 
spread. Only in Maine’s Aroostook 
County potato farms did values fail to 
gain. Demand has been especially 
heavy for Florida citrus land; pasture 
and grazing land in the South and 
West; irrigated lands in the West, 
especially Southern California, Arizona, 
and (for cotton) ‘Texas. 

Looked at from a distant vantage, 
the farmland boom has been going on 
for 10 years, interrupted only by the 
slight sag of 1948 and 1949. By the 
1951 culmination, this trend had car- 
ried prices to 19% above the then sen- 
sational levels of 1920. ‘That  carlier 
boom had seen prices shoot to 170% 
of the 1910-1914 yardstick. Yet the 
figures have been exceeded in 1951 in 
every region except the Western Corn 
Belt. 

Regional figures, based on the vard- 
stick, tell the story: 

e In the Southeast, 1951 values 
are at 268%, compared with 198% in 
1920. 

In the South Central area east 
of the Mississippi: 314%, as against 
199% in 1920. 

West of the Mississippi: 235% 
now, 177% then. 

¢ Western Corn Belt: The present 
range is 117% (South Dakota) to 204% 
(Minnesota); in 1920 the range was 
from 145% (North Dakota) to 213% 
(Minnesota and Iowa). 

e Eastern Corn Belt: around 
200% now; 161% in 1920. 
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Courtesy: Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. : 


Sure-fire way to make powerful connections 


ment caused by abrasion from rough, unfinished 
surfaces. Lubricating oils or grease won’t soften 
or disintegrate it. And neoprene even resists the 
blistering heat of sun-baked metal. 

Advanced design makes this ingenious tool a 
tremendous time and cost saver. And Du Pont 
neoprene is essential to its success, just as it is to 
so many of today’s most exciting new products. 

For more information about neoprene, write for 
our booklet ‘‘Design for Success with Neoprene.” 
It describes neoprene’s properties and many of its 
important uses. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington 98, 


Delaware. 


AILING steel to concrete sounds almost impos- 
N sible, but here’s a new cartridge-powered tool 
that fires a stud through both materials. 

Actuated by a powder cartridge, this stud driver 
will fasten steel or wood to masonry walls or steel 
beams. For example, it can be used to hang sash 
or attach electrical fixtures to brick partitions— 
at speeds up to 100 times faster than conventional 
methods. And this safe, simple-to-operate new tool 
is built to last —with one of its vital parts made of 
Du Pont neoprene. 

Even when slamming studs through steel, the 
neoprene insert under its safety shield muffles 
noise. Here resilient neoprene withstands punish- 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


REG..Y. 5, PAT. OFF 


BDU f ONT NEOPRENE BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: OXIDATION * HEAT © SUNLIGHT * OZONE + OWS + GREASE * FLAME © CHEMICALS + FLEX-CRACKING + AGING + ABRASION 





suivs SPEC/ALS 


To YOUR BLUEPRINTS 


4 


You'll never have occasion to 
compromise your plans by fitting 
them to “off-the-shelf” bearings 
when you call on Aetna. Aetna will 
engineer and mass-produce special 
bearings or precision parts to fit 
your designs—to your exact phys- 
ical requirements—under strictest 
laboratory control . . . and at 
surprisingly moderate cost. 

Our experience has been so exten- 
sive in producing special bearings 
and parts, from either customer or 
our own designs, and our variety 
of tools and dies so voluminous, 
that your specials can usually be 
set-up for manufacture without 
extra tooling cost 

Write today. Just state your 
problem, send your prints, or ask 
that a near-by representative drop 
in. No obligation. 

AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO. 
4600 Schubert Avenue, Chicago 39, Ili. 





SS Equipped For Sizes 


From %" 1.D. to 38” O.D. 
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SENATOR TAFT’S new book will give voters a clearer idea of ..« 


Taft on U.S. Foreign Policy 


He wants full support for Chiang, sides warily with 
present policy in Europe. His book lumps together all his 
ideas, may well become a 1952 campaign document. 


Presidential aspirant Robert A. Taft 
now has his foreign policy on record. 
In broad terms, it adds up like this: 

In Asia, he opposes practically every- 
thing the Truman Administration 
stands for. He demands 100% support 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist China, 
and he supports Gen. MacArthur's pro- 
gram for throwing the Chinese Com- 
unists out of Korea completely and 
establishing a unified Korea. 

In Europe, ‘Taft cautiously endorses 
the Administration’s economic and mili- 
tary aid programs. He even agrees with 
the commitment of limited American 
forces to the Continent. But he has 
major reservations as to the permanency 
and size of these aid programs. 
eIn One Basket—The views he sets 
down in his first book, A Foreign 


Policy For Americans (Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., $2), released this week, 
are not new. Through the last year, 
‘Taft has expressed them in debate on 
the Senate floor, in speeches, and in 
public statements. 

But until now, he has not felt the 
need to pull them together into one 
document that the voter could recog- 
nize as the ““Taft foreign policy.” Until 
illness forced Sen. Vandenberg to tre- 
tire as the No. 1 spokesman among 
Republicans on foreign policy, ‘Taft had 
enjoyed the privilege of taking a stand 
only when issues came up in Congress 
for debate and a vote. Otherwise, he 
had remained pretty much in the back- 
ground when foreign affairs were on the 
agenda. He saw no reason to compete 
with Vandenberg on broad philosophy, 
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just as Vandenberg saw fit not to com- 
pete with Taft on domestic philosophy. 

Now Vandenberg is dead, and Taft 
has no choice but to step out of the 
shadows. Before he announced he 
would seek the Republican Presidential 
nomination, he began to speak out a 
little more broadly on foreign affairs. 
And now that he is a candidate, and 
his popularity is only lukewarm among 
Republicans who are acutely interested 
in foreign policy, he reasons that he had 
best write down what he believes, 
rather than have the vote depend on 
what critics say he believes. 

This book now becomes the rallying 
point for pro-T'aft people, as well as 
the target for his opponents. As such, 
it is a significant 1952 campaign docu- 
ment. 
¢ Dangerous Power—Taft finds him- 
self spending a lot of time analyzing 
and arguing in his characteristic man- 
ner about legal interpretations of the 
United Nations Charter, the Atlantic 
Pact, and the U.S. Constitution itself. 
Out of this he reveals his own dilemma: 
that while these documents place 
limitations on the power of the Presi- 
dent to act, there is no real bar to 
action if the President has the will. 

This Presidential power over foreign 
policy, he warns, is a more serious 
threat to freedom than all the domestic 
policies of the Fair Deal. 

American foreign policy, says Taft, 
has only two purposes: (1) to protect 
the liberty of the people, and (2) to 
maintain peace. It has no place for 
redoing the world in the U.S. image, 
or for just being good fellows—unless 
U.S. freedom and peace are aided by 
doing so. 

And the threat the Truman policies 
make to freedom and peace is this: The 
spending for arms at home and abroad, 
and economic programs at home and 
abroad, will wreck the U.S. economy— 
after all, the No. 1 defender of liberty 
and peace-—if allowed to go forward 
unchecked. 
¢An Ounce of Prevention—Basically, 
Taft would have the United States, by 
alliance with Britain and other non- 
Communist countries, establish a cor- 
don of sea lanes and air lanes around 
the world that would thwart any Soviet 
ideas of world domination. 

“Our first consideration must be the 
defense of America,” Taft writes. ““No 
matter how much of an internationalist 
a man may be, one must recognize that 
this country is the citadel of the free 
world. 

“It seems vitally necessary that the 
air force be increased until we have con- 
trol of the air over this country and 
over the oceans which surround our 
continent. Of course, an army of rea- 
sonable size is absolutely essential. . . 
But it need not be anything like as large 
an army as would be necessary to begin 
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tomorrow a land war on the continent 
of Europe or the continent of Asia.” 

Specifically, Taft lays out these plans 
in his foreign policy platform: 

¢ How to mect the Russian men- 
ace in Europe: 

(1) Arms aid should be extended to 
European nations that are willing and 
able to defend themselves. However, 
Taft says that the U.S. policy of try- 
ing to unify Western Europe is con- 
trary to human nature and won't be 
acconiplished. He would help Britain, 
because Britain’s navy and air force 
along with U.S. sea and air power can 
control transport lanes as did British 
sea power in the 19th Century. 

He would aid France and Italy if 
France and Italy aid themselves. 

But he warns: Arms should not be 
given in such a way as to incite Stalin 
to attack when otherwise he would not. 

(2) He would extend the Monroe 
Doctrine to Europe, by announcing 
that if Russia attacks in Western Eu- 
rope she will be at war with the U.S. 
But Taft is opposed to the Administra- 
tion’s interpretation of the Atlantic 
Pact, whereby any country in the pact 
that is attacked will have the U.S. on 
its side automatically, regardless of who 
the aggressor is. He demands the U.S. 
keep a free hand to decide whether to 
fight or not. 

(3) He favors sending the six U.S. di- 
visions to Europe, as a symbol of the 
U.S.’ intention to help Western Eu- 
ropean countries. But he opposes com- 
mitting a big land army of Americans 
to Western Europe to risk the kind of 
mass-manpower fighting he believes 
would be all to the Soviets’ advantage. 

And the chief aim should be to make 
Europe itself strong enough so that, 
eventually, American troops can be 
withdrawn. 

e How to meet the Russian men- 
ace in the Far East: 

(1) The U.S. should give 100% sup- 
port to Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalist government on Formosa. 

(2) There is no reason to admit the 
Chinese Reds to the United Nations. 

(3) Contributions of supplies to off- 
set droughts or famines, or meet refu- 
gee problems, should be made. There 
should aiso be temporary technical as- 
sistance, modeled after Point 4, to 
hold back the weaning of Asian masses 
to communism. 

Taft’s major point in discussing Asian 
policy is this: The Administration has 
refused to extend the same aid te na- 
tions in Asia that Truman has ex- 
tended to Europe. 

He says: Where U.S. policy has 
risked World War III in Europe—by 
arming Turkey and Greece and by re- 
arming Western Europe—it was pussy- 
footed in Asia by limiting the fighting 
in Korea and by short-changing Chiang 


Kai-shek. 








There are so many 
different places where CONSOWELD 
Decorative and Industrial Laminates 
will do a better job than hard-to-get, 
heavier, more expensive metals— 


troop seats 


leather 
tanning-pasting boards 


instrument panels 


>. partitions 


loading ramps 
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decorative 
moldings 


ConsoweE Lp Industrial Laminates can 
be sawed, formed, punched, stamped, 
drilled, milled, turned, threaded and 
planed. In panel form they are used 
for tanning-pasting boards, cargo 
loading ramps, wall, floor and ceiling 
panels of many kinds, ete. 

ConsoweELp Decorative Laminates 
are thin, light sheets, available up to 
16’ in length. Practically impervious 
to scratches, stains and abuse; readily 
bonded to almost any material; of- 
fered in more than 40 colors and 


patterns. 


CONSOWELD Impregnated Papers, 
molded to plywood,-make light-but- 
strong aircraft interior panels, air- 


borne troop seats, etc. 


What is Tell us about it-we may 
GOur have the answer. Consoli- 

D a . 

problem? date d Water Power & Paper 
Company, manufacturers of 

ConsoweLp Laminates and Consolidated 
Enamel Papers, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


COnSsOWELD 


decorative and industrial 


LAMENATES 


FOR COMMERCIAL INOUSTMIAL INSTITUTIONAL 
RESIDENTIAL APPLICATIONS AND USES 





MAKE THIS A BRITANNICA CHRISTMAS! Give the most longed-for gift of all 
—the b rif ght gift of knou ledge e. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 24 handsomely bound volumes prepared by 
the world’s finest minds, is a gift that speaks eloquently to any recipient. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA will enrich the lives of those who own it for long 
years to come because it is the most complete and authoritative reference set 
in the world. 

And most interesting is Britannica’s generous Christmas purchase plan. It 

Fincludes the Britannica Book of the Year, a graphic summary cf the past year’s 
achievements in every field of human endeavor, and the personal service of the 
world famous Britannica Research Library. 

This year, more than ever before, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is a neces- 
sary part of the life of every thinking American—and this year it is the ideal 

give the finest. Whether it’s for your own family or 


gift tor those who want to 
Christmas one to remember for a lifetime. Give 


for someone else, make this 
BRITANNICA. 


EASY TO PURCHASE! It’s as easy to pay for as your monthly phone bill. Mail the 
coupon below and get complete information without obligation. 


BRITANNICA SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
2 sc a oy 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Dept. R-12 5 

425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1], Illinois 


» about Encyclopaedia Britannica’s Special Christmas 


Please let me have complete 


Purchase Plan of easy mont 
NAME__ 


ADDRESS_ 
6 RE st Mee is | 
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Available in Canada: Write E. B., Ltd., Terminal Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Well Heeled 


American Society for 
Metals manages to run a sur- 
plus in spite of heavy spend- 
ing. It may branch out. 


The ordinary professional society 
leads a hand-to-mouth existence. No 
matter what its income is, it can think 
of a dozen ways to spend twice as much. 

The American Society for Metals, 
headquartered in Cleveland, is an ex- 
ception. It is a nonprofit professional 
organization for men in the metals in- 
dustries. And in spite of an ambitious 
program of activities, it runs a surplus 
that is comfortable to the point of 
embarrassment. 
¢ Awards—This week ASM was lining 
up candidates for three $2,000 awards 
it will give away each year to teachers 
of metallurgy in the U.S. and Canada 
who have contributed most to the prog- 
ress of the metals profession. 

The awards are something new this 
year. They reflect an affluence that has 
become almost a problem to ASM’s 
directors. To keep tax hounds off its 
neck, the nonprofit society has to keep 
a close eve on its treasury. 
¢ How Come—How ASM got into this 
pleasantly embarrassing situation _ is 
something of a paradox. Each of its 
20,000 members pays $10-a-vear dues. 
The society spends between $40 and 
$45 per member per yvear—including 
$3.50 that is returned to the 79 local 
chapters. In spite of that, it has enough 
income to add more than $100,000 a 
vear to its surplus. 

Chis situation has ASM directors tak- 
ing a good look at the balance sheet. 
At the annual meeting in Detroit a few 
weeks ago, the treasurer reported net 
assets of well over $2-million. 
¢ Good Management—ASM _ accumu- 
lated all that money not through en- 
dowments but by a combination of 
adroit showmanship and shrewd man- 
agement. One example is its annual 
five-day exposition and congress, held 
just last month—the largest single source 
of income for the society. Three other 
groups, which participate in the con- 
gress, help with the exposition and share 
in the profits. But directing and stag- 
ing the exposition is whollv in the 
hands of ASM. This year’s show netted 
well over $100,000. © 

The societv also stages a smaller ex- 
position and congress every two vears 
for Pacific Coast members. And that 
is another monev maker. 

rhe money flows in, too, from ASM’s 
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When your decision to build a new plant 

has been made, these important questions 
will arise: Who will do the engineering and 
design? Who will do the actual construction? 
Economy and efficiency can be achieved by 
putting the whole project into the 

hands of a single organization. 

Esasco has nearly a half century of experience 
in the engineering, design and construction 
of steam electric and hydroelectric 

power stations, factories, paper mills and 
similar projects. During this time, Epasco 


has completed more than one billion dollars 


worth of new plants in the United States 

as well as in many parts of Europe, Asia and 
South America. Consider these qualifications 
next time you discuss a new building 

project. 

If you are looking for one organization 

that can handle your new plant problem from 
start to finish, call on Epasco. For more 
complete details about the many Esasco services 
available to you, write for the booklet, 

“The Inside Story of Outside Help.” 
Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, 


Dept. C, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


o* 


a EBAStOR 


Pd . Comer, 


ta, » 
es conso™* 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE worLD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THERE’S A 


FAN 


To po EVERY JOB WELL 


LIMIT LOAD FANS 


‘ Quiet, non-overloading . . . for 
| BIG ventilation and air condi- 
| tioning jobs. 


Bulletin 3675. 


POWER PLANT FANS 
Known for their endurance .. , 
every type required for boiler 
service. Request Bulletin 3750 


BELTED VENT SETS 
Non - overloading “package” 
fans for efficient small - area 
ventilation, Bulletin 3720. 


BUFFALO roacs 


PRESSURE BLOWERS 
Types “CB” for pressures up 
to 21% lbs.; amd “CC” for 4 
Ibs./sq. in. Bulletin 3553-A. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHAUSTERS 
For handling a wide variety 
of gases, also materials. 

Bulletin 3576. 


ANEAXIAIL 
JBEAXIAL FANS 


AXIAL FLOW FANS 
Compact, non-overloading fans 
for light-duty ventilation and air 
conditioning. Bulletin 3533-A. 


A small sample of the BUFFALO FANS in use today 
WRITE FOR THE BULLETINS YOU NEED! 


a? .. 


Fon 


7 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower > Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


458 BROADWAY 


VENTILATING 
FORCED DRAFT 


AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING 
feloje) Gi, fe) 


HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 


EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 





magazines and its book publishing de- 
partment. Its slick paper monthly mag- 
azine Metal Progress, free to members, 
carries 100 pages and more of paid ad- 
vertising and nets over $25,000 a year. 
Another consistent revenue produccr is 
its 1,500-page Metals Handbook, the 
encyclopedia of the metallurgist, which 
sells to nonmembers at $15 a copy. 

¢ Breakdown—Spccifically, this is how 
ASM’s income dollar breaks down: 23% 
from the annual exposition, 39% from 
publications, 8% from books, 21% 
from membership dues, 7% from in- 
terest and dividends on accumulated 
funds, 2% from miscellaneous sources. 

On the outgoing side, the society 
spends 42% on publications, 14% on 
the exposition, 9% as local chapters’ 
share of membership dues, 11% for 
administrative expenses, 4% for mem- 
bership expense, and 6% for books. 
That leaves 14% for the surplus fund. 
¢ Broadening Out—A lot of ASM!’s 
members want it to broaden out its 
activities—by taking part in research 
work and even by undertaking basic 
research projects of its own. 

The new awards are a step in that 
direction. They mark the first time the 
society has gone beyond straight educa- 
tional activities—for its members and 
all others in the metals profession. 
¢ Practical Men—The primary purpose 
of the 20 Detroit steel heat treaters 
who organized the society in 1913 was 
to promote better relations between the 
practical men who stood in front of the 
fire and the metallurgists—then re- 
garded as upstarts—who were substitut- 
ing science for the art of the practical 
heat treater. College-trained men were 
admitted to the circle in 1918. And by 
1930, 75% of the members of the 
mushrooming organization were engi- 
neers, executives, or production men. 

Chicago heat treaters, who had joined 
the Detroit club soon after it was 
formed, decided after a while to form 
their own group. They set up related 
chapters elsewhere and employed a 
school teacher, William H. Eisenman, 
as business manager. The American 
Society for Metals grew out of the 
affiliation of the various chapters. And 
Eisenman, who is now secretary of 
ASM, is the one man most responsible 
for the society’s growth in finances as 
well as prestige and value to members. 
¢ Money’s Worth—Today ASM mem- 
bers get full measure for their $10 
membership dues. Each member tre- 
ceives the monthly Metal Progress, de- 
voted to engineering of metalwork- 
ings; he gets the monthly Mctals 
Review, a chatty magazine of chapter 
activities and abstracts of every current 
bit of published information on metals 
on a worldwide basis. Besides these, 
he gets the Metals Handbook and can 
buy any of the published books at 20% 
discount. 
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Youngsters go for NUmilk Flavors in a big way. Parents 
appreciate them, too, because their palate-pleasing goodness 
whets children’s appetites for plenty of health-giving milk. 


These individual-serving packets are made of laminated, 
heat-sealing foil. Smartly designed, colorfully printed 
by Shellmar, they provide packaging speed and 
economy .. . invite prominent display . . . insure 

perfect product protection. 


Thousands of packaging problems—big and little— 
have been solved by Shellmar ingenuity. 

Call in a Shellmar Packaging Counselor. 

He will be glad to help develop a Successful 
Package Creation for your product, too. 

MILITARY PACKAGING—Suppliers of the armed forces will 

find a wide range of approved materials available now 

for priority orders. Write for full details. 

Shellmar Products Corporation * Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio © South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City ® Medellin, Colombia ® Sao Paulo, Brazil 


gz 
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“Successful Package Creations’ 








NUmilk Flavors 
Corporation, Ni 
York, packages 18 
packets of 9 deliciog 
flavors to the box. 
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NO STONE UNTURNED is Frank Weaver's motto when he grasping a sugar beet, he tells Santa Maria high school class that 
moves mm to sell a California town on the joys of beet sugar. Here, sugar is all the same, regardless of source. Beets can’t be beat. 
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Selling Beet Sugar 
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RADIO TIME plays a big part in the two-week treatment that STORE WINDOWS, under Weaver's lead, blazon the glad tid- 
Weaver gives each town. Here he is interviewed by Mrs. Mae Lapp, ings that California Beet Sugar Industry Week is here. Store- 
a civic leader. More sweet talk for beet sugar, keepers are reminded that they get a share of beet industry wages. 
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ROTARIANS hear Weaver's spiel, complete with slides. The theme here: Beet sugar is 
a local business, so be smart and use it—shun those other sugars, boys. 


on Its Own Home Grounds 


California, that land of plenty, has 
plenty of too much sugar. Statistically, 
it’s like this: A huge percentage of the 
Hawaiian cane sugar output is refined 
at a plant near San Francisco. That 
means about 1.5-billion Ib. per year. 

In production—and _ processing—of 
sugar beets, California leads all the 
states. From scattered refineries comes 
an annual production of about 964- 
million Ib. 
¢ Surplus—That adds up to close to 
2.5-billion Ib. of sugar, both cane and 
beet. But Californians—though they’re 
the sugar-eatingest people in the U.S.— 
can stow away personally a mere 1.2-bil- 
lion Ib. per year. 

The rest of the production has to be 
sold somewhere else. But the farther 
you ship sugar—or anything else~the 
greater the cost. For the beet sugar 
people, this has meant of late that 40% 
of their production has to seek out- 
of-state outlets. 

The beet sugar industry doesn’t like 
this, any more than the cane sugar 
people who suffer the same pangs with 
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their surplus. But the beet group is 
trying to do something about it; they 
want a bigger share of the California 
market. 

¢ Joint Effort—The four big producers 
—American Crystal Sugar Co., Holly 
Sugar Co., Spreckels Sugar Co., and 
Union Sugar Co.—have ganged up to 
do the selling. They hired promotion 
man Frank Weaver, with a mandate to 
case more beet sugar down as many 
throats as possible in the state. 

Weaver's crusade technique (pic- 
tures) involves a two-week stand in each 
target town. His pitch: Sugar beets are 
both grown and refined in the state. If 
a good Californian buys beet sugar, he 
is contributing exclusively to local in- 
dustry and payrolls. And the product is 
just as good—nay, it’s identical—to sugar 
made from other sources. 

In his two weeks, Weaver manages to 
plug this approach to just about every- 
body in town and to infiltrate them 
with a spot of beet sugar besides. 
Weaver will be at it for a year, will 
cover 50,000 mi. 


Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, WN. Y. 
in the sterling area by: British Oilfield Equipment ™“ 
Ltd., Duke's Court, St. James's, London S.W. |, England 





new 
approach 
to 

valve 
perfection 


The remarkable Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift Plug Valve combines all of 
the advantages of gate and plug valves 
without retaining the disadvantages of 
either typ. In addition, its design in- 
cludes such important innovations as: 
A seat which is not attached to the 
valve body, being a separate member, 
and which utilizes pressure forces to 
improve the seal and eliminate the ef- 
fects of body distortion; Non-Lubrica- 
tion—easy operation and a tight seal 
are assured without the aid of grease; 
and an ingenious operating mechanism 
which, for the first time, makes practi- 
cal use of the lift-turn-reseat operating 
principle. 

Offered first for highly corrosive 
acid, extreme temperature, pressure and 
vacuum services, the Cameron Non- 
Lubricated Lift Plug Valve is now in 
heavy demand because of its low main- 
tenance and fine performance in all 
industrial services. 

Catalog on request. 


Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1212 Houston, Texas 


LIFT-PLUG VALVES 





Represented 





Sand and Steam 


Located 150 yards from the ocean, 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany’s Redondo Steam Plant had a 
difficult air filtration problem. The 
blowers were located in the wall 
facing the ocean and the wall open- 
ings were covered by concrete hoods 
facing toward the ground. The cor- 
rosive salt air contained a large con- 
centration of dust and sand, and it 
was necessary to handle a large vol- 
ume of air —240,000 CFM —even 
though the design of the hoods made 
filter space limited. 

An installation of corrosion resist- 
ant FAR-AIR°® filters, Type C4C4H 
was made in the form of a V bank. 
The installation effectively removed 
dust and sand while operating at 
the unusually high velocity of 625 
FPM. FAR-AIR filters so satisfac- 
torily solved this complex air hand]- 
ing problem that they have been 
used by this customer in several 
other installations. 

Whether your air problem in- 
volves the elimination of dirt, grease, 
ink, paint, lint or almost any other 
air-borne particle, you will find the 
type and size filter to meet your re- 
quirements among the many in the 
FAR-AIR line. Also, special filters 
for special applications. For com- 
plete information write to Farr Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 10187, Airport Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles 45, California. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 


“Seller by Farr 
FARR COMPANY 


Wanupacturing Engineers 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 
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THIS IS A COMPANY president who is 
interested in flowers that grow in the Carib- 
bean. 


From Bauxite to 


Alcoa Steamship Co.’s principal busi- 
ness is moving bauxite from the Carib- 
bean for its parent company, Aluminum 
Co. of America. Few people would con- 
sider subsidizing a book on the Carib- 
bean flora a likely byproduct of such a 
business; yet that is just what Alcoa is 
doing. 

The book, called “Flowering Trees 
of the Caribbean,” will be out in time 
for the Christmas trade, says publisher 
Rinchart & Co., Inc. It is completely 





i 
& 


THIS IS THE book that was published by 
the company whose president is interested 
in flowers that grow in the Caribbean. 


Botany 


an Alcoa product. Alcoa people did the 
extensive research and wrote the text; 
the company paid for tne art work. The 
company is also paying for enough of 
the publishing costs to bring the final 
price down from a frightening $27 to 
a reasonable, they hope, $10. ‘The book 
is large, colorful, and handsome—clearly 
a labor of love. 

¢ Business and Pleasure—This jump 
from bauxite to botany is the kind of 
thing that happens when a company 
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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. * DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FORGINGS © PISTONS * BEARINGS * EXTRUSIONS © CASTINGS 
INGOTS ¢ REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS © AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 
‘American Forum of the Air”... Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


WHAT ABOUT HIM? 


Look into the eyes 


of America’s children. 


See the faith, confidence, 
ambitions . . . all born 


of freedom. 


Will freedom still be 


theirs tomorrow? 
Only you can answer that. 


Only you can stop 
“socialistic schemers” 
and “pink planners” 
from regimenting 


young America. 


What about HIM? 


It’s your responsibility. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 














SERVING INDUSTRY Mt 
--« SERVING AMERICA j> 


You are always close to Conti- i 
nental Can with its 65 plants in c 
the United States, Canada and ¥ 
Cuba, I7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 








rT LS OST ARS aE 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE 
HAM THAT MADE HISTORY? 


There’s never quite enough room in even the biggest refrigerator. So 
housewives and fdod distributors asked, “Why can’t we have canned ham 


that will keep on a pantry or storeroom shelf just like other canned foods?” 


Continental research people set out to find the answer—and actually 
made food history. For they found out, for the first time, how to can ham 
so that it would need no refrigeration—would keep just as well as canned 


beans or canned tomatoes or canned peaches. 


The Continental idea was to quarter the ham and put the sections 
into miniature, pear-shaped cans. The smaller pieces can be thoroughly 
cooked right to the center without overcooking the outside. Once sealed 
in these cans the ham will keep on a pantry shelf. It sounds simple, but 
actually months of research were required to find exactly the right cook- 


ing temperatures and canning techniques. 


Today you see these ham cans in thousands of stores—a perfect exam- 
ple of Continental's “let’s-make-it-better” policy. Our goal is not only to 
make better containers of all kinds, but to help packers bring better, more 


useful products to millions of Americans. 


CONTINENTAL (©, CAN COMPANY | 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MM Jd ACs 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 





Mrs. America may not know it, but RAYBESTOs- automotive fan belt to a multi-mile conveyor belt. 
MANHATTAN V-BELTS help her to fill up her R/M belts are stretch resisting, smooth running, 
market-basket. In thousands of places where long lasting. 
food is frozen or refrigerated—in packing, trans- But R/M products are by no means limited to 
porting, storing—R/M V-belts drive the compres- belts. Almost every industry, indeed almost every 
sors that are the heart of all refrigeration. As a individual, is served by something R/M makes in 
result, Mrs. America has a wide choice of fresh its four great plants and laboratories. 
foods daily—frozen turkey and other poultry, For brake lining, brake biocks, clutch facings, 
juicy steaks, tender roasts, fish, dairy products, automotive and industrial hose, abrasive wheels, 
beverages, vegetables and fruit. asbestos textiles, mechanical packings, and other 
Throughout the world, industry and agriculture specialized asbestos or rubber products, consult 
depend on Raybestos-Manhattan conveyor, flat anR/M P-sdagrocmrehias: saiemamaliaaci ite 
and V-belts for installations ranging from an Passaic, New Jersey. 
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INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings + Brake Blocks + Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings » Powdered Metal Products * Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


c ra 4 
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MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. + Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. « General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 





president’s hobby happens to coincide 
with the general business interest of 
the company. Several years ago Alcoa 
president William C. White, an 
amateur horticulturist, got interested 
in the Caribbean trees and found there 
was very little information on the sub- 
ject. He decided to fill the gap some- 
how. 

To make its southbound trips pay, 
and for additional revenue, Alcoa was 
already running a general freight serv- 
ice south and had outfitted some of its 
ships with cruise passenger accommo- 
dations. In this kind of setup, White 
argued, anything that stimulated inter- 
est in the Caribbean would eventually 
benefit Alcoa. His argument was con- 
vincing enough; Alcoa decided to go 
ahead with the book. The company 
hired a man-wife team of artists to go 
down and paint the flowers and 
started a program of research and con- 
sultation with botanists and foresters 
that lasted for over three years. 
¢ Double-Duty—In the meantime, Al- 
coa decided to use the art work in‘its 
advertising. Since last March, it has been 
running full-page ads in Holiday maga- 
zine, boosting its passenger cruises. 
There is no direct tie-in with the book. 
But the ads, heavy with atmosphere, 
show full-color copies of the paintings 
and offer to send prints for 50¢. Re- 
sponse to the first few ads surprised 
even White and raised Alcoa’s hopes 
for sale of the book. The most opti- 
mistic estimates of interest in the ad 
pictures had all run under 1,000 orders: 
when they finished counting the 50¢ 
pieces, they found that orders on the 
first picture came to almost 4,000, the 
next three to around 2,000 each. 

When Rinehart first thought about 
publishing the book it found it would 
have to charge close to $30 for the kind 
of job it wanted to do. So Alcoa sub- 
sidized the publishing operation to the 
tune of over $50,000. While Rinehart 
is handling most of the distribution 
through regular channels, Alcoa is col- 
laborating on promotion by circularizing 
its former passengers and those who 
ordered prints. With all of this col- 
laboration in publishing the book, the 
only mention of Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany appears in the book’s introduc- 
tion, written by White. 
¢ A Natural—Alcoa people are hopeful 
for the sale of the book. They feel it’s 
a natural for Christmas giving. And 
with over 8,000 garden clubs in the 
country, they think thev have a solid 
backlog of interest in the subject. 

The entire project is costing the com- 
pany around $100,000. It’s charging 
part of this off to the Holiday cam- 
paign, figures that through royalties it 
can break even on the publishing costs 
if 15,000 copies sell. But in a labor of 
love, no one talks much about breaking 
even. 
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-~~ by the new Delfa-Star device. 


Opening a switch on a high voltage transmission 
system while “hot’’ is not as simple as it seems. Long power 
arcs are formed. If not controlled, these arcs may cause 
short circuits, serious damage to expensive equipment 
and power failures at factories, farms and homes. 

Delta-Star engineers solved the problem by origi- 
nating an ingenious device to extinguish the arc with a 
powerful blast of compressed air as the switch is opened. 

This device is typical of Delta-Star development and 
research in providing improved equipment for both pro- 
ducers and industrial consumers of electric power. 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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BEFORE \ White House secretary could have a mink coat—if AFTER Stuart Symington took over, the graft wasn’t so good. ‘ 
her RFC-employed husband helped the right client. New policies were installed. ie 


RFC: Repentant Sinner Tries Again 


When Stuart Symington took over 
: Kee r as the one-man boss of the Recon- 
RFC Loans: The 15 biggest recipients in fiscal 1951 struction Finance Corp. last May, his 
job was clear enough. He had to jerk 
RFC off its political money-lending 
binge. He had to set it on the straight- 
and-narrow, and keep it there. 

That’s the way it looked. But scratch 
the surface, and you find a far-reaching 
issue at stake. Money-lending RFC 
was the first agency to handle problems 
never handled by the government be- 
fore. ‘Two decades later, the Fulbright 
hearings revealed a sordid story of graft 
and corruption, and RFC fell into ill 
repute. On Symington’s shoulder rests 
the job of proving that a government 
agency can operate as an ethical busi- 
ness. When Symington talks to the 
American Bankers Assn. in Chicago 
next month, he'll report that after six 
months as top man, he’s past the blue- 
print stage. 
¢ Election Issue—At RFC, Symington 
has been drawing a new line between 
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economics and politics. He’s trying to 
transform RFC into a political asset to 
the Democrats next fall, instead of a 
rich mine of Republican vote-getting 
propaganda. 

At this stage of the game, it looks 
as if he may well be able to dull some 
of the Republican edge on this issue. 


1. Economics and Politics 


RFC is a child of the shotgun mar- 
riage of economics and _politics—the 
economics of the on-rushing depression 
of the 30’s, and Herbert Hoover's des- 
perate political need to take steps to 
stop it. RFC has been in the political 
picture ever since. 

Economically, there probably had 
to be an RFC. But any government 
outfit that dispenses so much govern- 
ment money is bound ‘to attract po- 
litically wired borrowers. 
¢ Downfall—Under Jesse Jones, who 
really built RFC for Roosevelt, RFC 
was handed a lot of other jobs besides 
lending money. Because of his personal 
integrity and his 100% dictatorship 
over every phase of the agency’s opera- 
tions, no breath of scandal crept out— 
except for the general feeling that it 
didn’t hurt anv borrower to be well 
thought of by Jesse Jones’ “boys.” 

Despite the five years of postwar 
prosperity, RIC has continued to be 
and still is a big business. With the 
departure of Jones, the stewardship of 
RFC drifted gradually mto the sorry 
situation uncovered so dramatically by 
the Fulbright hearings. But in spite of 
incompetence and political skulduggery, 
it still ranks with the 10 largest private 
banks of the country. 


Il. RFC Is Big Business 


As of June 30 this year, RFC had 
committed about $1.1-billion of a 
lending limitation of about $1.7-bil- 
lion. Since then, it has acquired an- 
other batch of lending authority under 
the Defense Production Act. 

RFC’s_ authority to make © busi- 
ness loans—$993-million—compares with 
New York’s Bankers ‘Trust’s outstand- 
ing $844-million in loans. RFC’s $1.7- 
billion lending limitation under vari- 
ous authorities compares with Bank- 
ers T'rust’s $1.9-billion in assets. 

RFC made 2,702 business loans dur- 
ing fiscal 1951 totaling $285-million to 
a wide variety of manufacturing, finan- 
cial, mining, service, and other indus- 
tries (table, page 94). 


Ill. Source of the Scandal 


The loans that Fulbright uncovered 
just couldn’t be explained away. While 
hundreds of legitimate loans were be- 
ing made either by RFC’s local agencies 
or by the board itself, the sour ones ex- 
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PROFIT BY OUR 
READY-MADE EXPERIENCE 


There’s nothing new to us about these munitions parts—or a hundred 
others in the same class. 


In World War II, Acme-Gridley Multiple Spindle Automatics in Govern- 
ment arsenals, and in industry defense plants, turned out untold millions 
of these parts to Army, Navy and Aircraft specifications. The round-the- 
clock production line performance of these automatics is too recent to 
be forgotten. 


Out of this vast experience we’ve again been alerted to set up even higher 
production standards for many kinds of Government defense work. Once 
again, the Acme-Gridley’s constantly improved advantages for tooling, 
tolerances and faster production times are ready to meet these require- 
ments. 


Before you swing into action with your Acme-Gridleys, profit by our 
ready-made experiences. Save the cost of experimentation and the loss 
of precious time. Acme-Gridley standardized procedures and tooling can 
by-pass these losses for you. Just tell our engineering experts how they 
can help you—they’ll do the rest. 





No other source offers a line so 
COMPLETE—so much design and 
tooling EXPERIENCE in Multiple 
and Single Spindle Bar and 
Chucking Automatics. 


THE NATIONAL ACME 
COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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Here's a (QUICK) PFOVEN way to 


increase your 


working capital 


‘proven 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
using ComMERcIAL CREDIT’s work- 
ing capital financing method at the 
rate of half billion dollars annually. 


quick 


Usually all arrangements are com- 
pleted and CommerciaL CRepIT 
funds made available for use within 
3 to 5 days from first contact. 





% YOUR COMPANY is not getting sufficient funds from its 
usual sources to meet all of its present and future financial requirements, 
CommerciaAt CrepiT has a proposal that will interest you. Our method is 
as suited to meeting normal business requirements as it is in helping to 


get and speed fulfillment of Government contracts. 


Today’s abnormal conditions . . . high labor, material, tax and other 
operating costs ... call for maximum efficiency. And maximum efficrency 
usually calls for heavy cash outlays to buy, produce and >perate smoothly. 
Under our proposal, you can get the extra funds you need without selling 
stock, debentures or other capital issues. No new partners. You retain full 


control over operations and profit. 


No matter where you are located in the United States, getting started 
with us is simple and fast. Once set up, our funds are available for ten weeks, 
ten months or ten years. And you minimize costs by increasing or decreasing 
the amount of CommerciaL CREDIT money used as your needs vary. There 
are no preliminary fees, commissions or other extras. Our one reasonable 


charge is a tax deductible business expense. 


ComMerciAL Crepit has a thorough understanding of business needs. We 
have worked with manufacturers and wholesalers for nearly forty years. 
If you have a working capital problem, write, wire or phone the nearest 
CommerciAL Crepir Corporation office below. Complete facts about how 
we can help work out your financial problems will reach you quickly. 


Just say, “Tell me more about the plan referred to in Business Week.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MO- 


posed to public view revealed the truce 
state of RFC management and opera- 
tion. 

Texmass, Lithofold, Carthage Hydro- 
col, the loans to gambling joints and 
Florida hotels, the mink coat to a 
White House stenographer, and the 
generosity of borrowers and prospective 
borrowers to RFC personnel up and 
down the line—all this stemmed from 
one central source: a politically ap- 
pointed board of directors, which either 
was always under political influence or 
became accustomed to living with it. 

The secrecy of RFC _ operations 
helped to cover an almost unbelievable 
lack of management of the corpora- 
tion’s affairs, an apparently deliberate 
lack of policy, and the internal intrigue 
that was the key factor in making many 
of the now-controversial loans. 


IV. Symington and His Staff 


Based on his record, Symington is 
an expert politician. He held top jobs 
as Surplus Property Administrator, Sec- 
retarv of the Air Force, and chairman 
of the National Security Resources 
Board before taking over RFC. So far, 
he’s untarred with any of the political 
muck that’s thick in the Washington 
atmosphere. He’s a good friend of 
President Truman, but he also enjoys 
the confidence of the top politicians in 
Congress, both Rer ablican and Demo- 
cratic. 

Besides Symington’s own political 
sharpness, a lot of his success can be 
attributed to his ability to pick top 
staffers to back him up. Symington’s 
bovs—his own team—have just about 
taken over RFC. They hold all the 
top jobs with titles and the key jobs 
of “‘special assistant.” 


V. The Reforms 


Cleaning out 'the top did a lot for 
RFC. But Symington also initiated re- 
forms to put some businesslike sense 
into RFC operations. 

The new loan policy—the first RFC 
ever committed to paper—says loans 
should be in the public interest, non- 
inflationary, or connected with the de- 
fense effort, or an aid to small business. 
That leaves a lot Of room to move 
around in. 

It also lists loans that are con- 
sidered “‘not in the public interest”: 
gambling joints, resort hotels, bars, and 
such; loans to “bail out” creditors; loans 
to refinance existing debt; loans to effect 
a change in ownership; loans for acquir- 
ing real estate to be held for invest- 
ment; loans to newspaper and magazine 
publishers and radio stations; loans to 
a lending institution. 


Symington says these policies weren’t 
followed by the loan agency managers. 
That’s why he ruled that all loans be 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 ® Chicago6 =® Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and other financing offices 
in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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At your service for SHEET METAL SUBCONTRACTS! 


@ This brochure gives details of plant and tool room facilities 
—shows why Lyon, with the experience of 3800 subcontracts 
MAIL THIS vA 
during World War II, is geared to handle them better. 
COUPON ; 
®@ Send for a copy for your active reference file. 
for a copy of 


LYON’S DEFENSE ‘* 
PRODUCTION 





Lyon METAL Propucts, INCORPORATED 

1110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of LYON’S DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
BROCHURE. 


BROCHURE 


NAME __ TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





City 
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2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
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"Proved 


conclusively... 


...Plover Bond is 
the visibly better 
letterhead paper!’ 


One look tells the story! 

We had our printer submit letter- 
head proofs on our present paper 
and on Ptover Bonp. One look 
told the story, For Plover Bonp’s 
greater whiteness, extra bulk and 
finer finish gave our letterhead an 
entire sly new character and dignity. 
J isibly better PLover Bonn brought 
us a bonus of better impressions! 


We start with the finer finish! 
PLOVER Bonp’s Qualitex finish can- 
not be found in any other business 
stationery for it is produced by 
Perma-Therm drying, a PLOVER 
Bonp exclusive. This is but one of 
many special techniques in the Per- 
manizing Process, a better paper- 
making method developed and used 
only by Whiting- Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
The average company can switch from 
ordinary paper to PLover Bonp for only 
2c more a day. When this visibly better 
paper costs so little, why not ask your 
printer about Permanized Plover Bonp? 


Rag Content©« Tub Sized« Air Dried 


Wlover<Bond 


# ft'’s Permanized 





approved in Washington. Puor to this, 
local office managers were permitted 
to make loans up to $100,000 on their 
own authority. 

¢ Allin the Open—The “goldfish bowl” 
policy on information is another teform. 
The press room outside special assist- 
ant James Allen’s office contains the 
weekly listing of loans approved. 
There’s a separate sheet for each indi- 
vidual loan describing the company, its 
address, the nature of the business, 
amount of the loan, interest rate, ma- 
turity date, the purpose of the loan, 
and the security required. 

If you want to learn more, and have 

legitimate interest, Allen will “pull 
the file” on the loan and answer ques- 
tions. 

If you’re inquiring about a loan appli- 
cation that’s still in the works, though, 
you're likely to get a complete brush- 
off. Symington has issued instructions 
to the Washington staff that, in ef- 
fect, give only four people the author- 
ity to admit that they know anything 
about anything: Frank T. Ronan, di- 
rector of the Office of Loans; Walter 
J. O'Donnell, director of the Office of 
Small Business; Peter I. Bukowski, dep- 
uty administrator; and Symington him- 
self. 

Theoretically, this includes telephone 
calls as well as applicants calling in 
person. However, it does not apply to 
congressmen and senators. 
eHandy Excuse—Symington’s new 
policy, though, gives everyone a ready 
excuse for saying, “I know, Congress- 
man, you wouldn’t want us to do any- 
thing improper, and it’s against orders 
for us to comment on the loan at this 
time.” It gives the congressman an an- 
swer, too, to the constituent who has 
been asking him to bird-dog a loan 
application. 

Another reform is Symington’s policy 
of putting in the record a statement 
each time he goes against the recom- 
mendation of the loan review board. 
The board came out of the Fulbright 
hearings clean; it had ruled against 
every loan that later caused the RFC 
so much embarrassment Symington 
has gone against the board in eight 
or 10 cases so far, but they’re fairly 
routine loans. 


RFC’s Future 


RFC’s future seems assured. It’s very 
doubtful that the legislation to abolish 
RFC will get any place in an election 
year Besides its regular loans to com- 
panies that can’t get credit from their 
local bankers, RFC has done a land- 
office business in emergency loans. 

As a result of the Kansas River flood, 
RFC emergency offices in and around 
Kansas City have received 2,022 appli- 
cations for $22.8-million in loans. As 
of Oct. 31, it has approved 1,644 





A REAL BUY FOR ANY 
PURCHASING AGENT 


Dravo Counterflo Heaters, ideal for heating 
and ventilating large open areas in com- 
mercial or industrial buildings, present 
an all-around cost saving that no purchas- 
ing agent can afford to pass up. 


FOR INSTANCE: 


1, low initial cost—users report savings 
of 30% to 60% over standard ‘“‘wet- 
type”’ systems. 

“2 easy installation—no duct work . 
need only fuel, exhaust and electrical 
connections. 
low operating as pag gas or oil 

. easily converted .. . minimum 
efficiency 80%. 
long life—low maintenance — rugged 
construction ... stainless steel com- 
bustion chamber eliminates refrac- 
tory lining. 
heat where you need it—right in the 
working zone... roof heat losses 
reduced, 
automatic operation—heater looks 
after itself . . . requires only occa- 
sional attention. 


HERE’S WHAT ONE 
PURCHASING AGENT 
SAYS: 


“I have purchased many pieces of equip- 
ment for my plant over the years, but can 
recall no instances in which the equipment 
gave me such complete satisfaction as does 
the Dravo Heater.” 





Want to 
Know More? 


W rite today for a com- 
plete report on how 
our company can 

nefit by using Dravo 
Counterflo Heaters. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 
OP-523. 


USTED BY APPROVED BY 
: =e 


CORPORATION 
Heating Department, Dravo Building 
Fifth & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


ATLANTA «© BOSTON «© CHICAGO «¢ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 


Soles Representatives in Principal Cities 
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of these for a total of $17.1 million. 

Symington has told Congress he ex- 
pects RFC to do one-third more lend- 
ing this fiscal year than it did in 1951. 
The mobilization impact is hitting at a 
time when credit is tight, when banks 
are up to their lending limits in rela- 
tively unrisky loans. 

RFC will be operated clean. If re- 
cent performance is any guide, Syming- 
ton will take exaggerated steps that 
aren’t really necessary if he can get a 
good press by doing so. 
¢ Still Politics—A dash of politics may 
still crop up from time to time. 

Take the case of Capitol Foundry 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. A corporate antece- 
dent of this company came in for a 
regular RFC loan and got turned down 
in January of this year. In the spring 
a corporate merger and reorganization 
took place. 

Then another loan was applied for. 
The purpose, according to RFC records, 
was to expand the plant in order to 
make forged steel balls used in grinding 
up such materials as copper ore and ce- 
ment. Capitol Foundry got a certifi- 
cate of essentiality from the Defense 
Production Administration on Sept. 26. 
A Defense Production Act loan was au- 
thorized by Symington a month later. 
The amount: $1,452,000 for eight years 
at 5%. 

Among the five stockholders of the 
company is Jack Frye, who, as president 
of Trans World Airlines, was a regular 
contributor to Democratic partv coffers. 
I'rye’s connection with top Democrats 
is credited by aviation insiders as a 
key factor in TWA’s receiving North 
Atlantic air routes after the war. 

Frye got bounced out of the TWA 

presidency by Howard Hughes, who 
controls ‘('WA—but he shortly turned 
up as $72,000-a-vear president of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., the biggest 
corporation the government now holds 
as a result of its seizure of German- 
owned companies during World War 
II. 
e Nothing Special—Symington’s aides 
say the Capitol Foundry loan went 
through the same wav as the loan ahead 
of it and the loan behind it. Just be. 
cause of Frye’s connection, thev claim, 
Symington’s boys leaned over backward 
to make sure that the loan would stand 
the closest scrutiny. 

It’s not known yet whether the loan 
will be disbursed. Besides pledging 
company assets, Frye and the other 
stockholders are required personally to 
guarantee the loan, which means RFC 
can take their personal property to 
satisfy the loan if need be. 

All of which means only that while 
improper political “influence” won’t be 
of any help under Symington, having 
political figures associated with your 
project in a perfectly proper way won’t 
do you any harm, either. 
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@ For greatest possible after-dark security, surround 

your plant with a protecting curtain of brilliant light. 

To give industrial properties this vital protection, 

more and more companies are specifying Appleton 

Floodlights—rugged weather-resistant fixtures 

precision-built to guard against intrusion, while 

providing the good light necessary for best work- 
ing conditions. 

For fixtures that meet every industrial requirement 

—including hazardous loca- 

tions— whether indoors or 

out, contact Appleton, 

pace-setting manufac- 

turer of electrical 

equipment for nearly 

half a century. 








ELIPSO 
Standlite 
Mounts on pole 


or wall. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS @ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS ¢ REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 
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only MERCURY offers 


Eliminates 
destructive side force 
of off-center loads 


“Balanced Suspension” is an ex- 
clusive feature of the MERCURY 
Hydraulic Lift System. Patented 
cross suspension of fork carriage 
eliminates unequal strain of off- 
center loads on uprights and ram. 
One of the many important 
reasons MERCURY Fork Trucks 
perform with the highest effic- 
iency year after year. 


For the complete story on 
MERCURY Fork Trucks 
in capacities of 2,000 to 
6,000 Ibs. request Bulletins 
295, 210-A and 210-B. 


MERCURY 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted Street, © Chicago 9, Ill. 
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FROM BLUEPRINTS LIKE THIS one for new rocket plant machinery, shown in hands 
of Hycon Mfg. Co.’s Pres. Gardner (right) and V-P and Gen. Mgr. Acker, will come . 


~ 


ROCKETS LIKE THESE for Western European defense. A Belgian company has joined 


in a unique partnership with Hycon to turn out ordnance. . . 


Made in Belgium: U.S. Rockets 


For the first time, a European com- 
pany is making standard U.S. ordnance. 
The arms plant, U.S. designed and 
engineered, is located in Belgium, and 
will turn out rockets for NATO coun- 
tries and U.S. forces in Europe. It 
made its first sales last week to the 
Belgian government and the U.S. forces 
at Heidelberg. 

Back of all this is an unusual part- 
nership between a Belgian explosives 
manufacturer and an American ord- 
nance-electronics and instrument maker. 
Strictly a private gamble, the arrange- 
ment involves no government assistance 
or funds—although the State and De- 
fense Departments had to approve it. 
¢ Partners—The American company re- 
sponsible for this first in arms-making 


history is Hycon Mfg. Co., of Pasa- 
dena, Calif—an organization of young 
MIT and California Institute of Tech- 
nology scientists. Hycon’s Belgian part- 
ner 1s Pouderies Reunies de Belgique, 
S. A., Brussels, a division of Europe’s 
largest explosives maker, Societe Gen 
erale de Belgique. 

Actually, Hycon Engineering Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary that handles 
Hycon’s foreign business, blueprinted 
the experiment. Hycon’s head man, 
34-year-old Trevor Gardner, and _ his 
operating vice-president for the foreign 
division, Brig. Gen. Russell E. Randall, 
USAF retired, former military attache 
at Moscow, hammered out the details. 
It took them just two years to prove 
that American knowhow can quickly 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
Plastics 
Plywood 
Dyes 
Pharmaceuticals 
Deodorants 
Insecticides 
Textile and 

paper finishers 
Food preservatives 
Disinfectants 


ACETIC ACID 

Textiles 

Plastics 

Pharmaceuticals 

Insecticides 

Curing agents 

Dyes 

Latex Coagulants 

Adhesives 

Esters for 
lacquers 


METHANOL 
Paints and Varnishes 
Paint removers 
Disinfectants 
Anti-freeze 
Jet fuels 
Perfumes 
Smokeless powders 
Formaldehyde 
production 
General solvent 


ACETONE 

General Solvent 

Dopes 

Dyes 

Adhesives 

Pharmaceuticals 

Plastics 

Rubber cement 

Photographic 
developers 

Textiles 


PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


Anti-freeze 
Resins 
Dyes 
Flavoring 
extracts 
Humectants 
Lubricants 
Perfumes 
General 
solvent 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 


Plastics 
Rubber 
Textiles 
Pharmaceuticals 
Casein 

Products 
Preservatives 
Fungicide 
Cork binder 
Plasticizers 


OTHER CELANESE ORGANIC CHEMICALS: ACETALDEHYDE, METHYLAL, n-PROPANOL, TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES, BUTYL ALCOHOLS, 
PROPYLENE OXIDE, DIPROPYLENE GLYCOL, BUTYLENE GLYCOLS, SOLVENTS 203 AND 601, LINDOL*, CELLUFLEX*, FORMCEL* SOLUTIONS 


Each year more and more industries look to Celanese 
to meet their needs for basic organic chemicals. The 
Celanese plant near Bishop, Texas, is operating on a 
stepped up processing schedule — producing Formal- 
dehyde, Acetic Acid, Methanol and other organic 
chemicals in volume quantities to meet both civilian 
and defense demands. Additional plant facilities are 
now under construction at Bishop and Pampa, Texas, 
and Edmonton, Alberta. 


The Celanese distribution service, with terminals 


and storage points in 6 strategic locations, brings 
Celanese chemicals virtually to industry’s front door. 
The new Chicago terminal saves as many as 7 shipping 
days for many customers in the East and Midwest. 

Celanese laboratories, with a background of a gen- 
eration of research in petro-chemistry, are ready to 
give valuable technical assistance and development 
help. Write for brochure. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 


sion, Dept. 518-K, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


PLANTS: Bishop, Texas; Newark, N. J. 


LABORATORIES: Petroleum Chemicals Research and Development 
Laboratory, Clarkwood, Texas; Central Research Labcratories, Summit, N. J. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


TERMINALS & STORAGE POINTS: Chicago, Ill.; Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Bishop, Texas; Corpus Christi, Texas; Carteret, N. J.; New Haven, Conn. 





Vancouver Island loggers 
deliver million board 
feet of logs per month 


ae Logging, Ltd., de- 
livered over 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, fir and cedar into the San Juan 
River for mill use in only one 
month. Chief reason for this amaz- 
=e ormance was their Tourna- 
» newest rubber-tired logging 
tool and ‘dozer recently introduced 
by R. G. LeTourneau Inc., and now 
being widely used by 
Pacific Northwest loggers. 


10 trips per day eee 
twice as many as crawler 


Tournaskidder reached Grandview’s 
rather inaccessible operation by trav- 
eling under its own power 30.5 mi. 
plus a 17-mile rail lift. Working on 
a mountainside near Port Renfrew, 
with aid of logging arch, it skidded 
loads measuring up to 7,000 bd. ft. 
each, an average of 1% rough miles 
through very wet, dense under- 
growth. In spite of log congestion 
requiring 10 to 25 minutes for pick- 
up, Tournaskidder averaged only 45 
minutes for the pick-up-travel-and- 
return trip. Thanks to accurate, fin- 
gertip electric control of dozer and 
winch, plus powerful, 4-wheel, disc- 
type air brakes (total of 2822 sq. 
in.), operator confidently skidded 
turns of logs down grades to 28%, 
using 2nd gear on level haul. This 
high-speed production on rubber 
added up to 10 trips per day as com- 
pared with only 4 to § possible with 
slower track-type tractors. 


Winch exerts 67,000-Ib. pull 


Husky -67,000-lb. winch is powered 
by twin 2-speed electric motors, wire- 
connected to generator mounted on 
engine at fly-wheel position. Drum 
carries 550 ft. of 1” cable .. . up 
to 1%” cable may be used. 


Tournaskidder’s unusual rubber-tired 
maneuverability on giant 6’ high x 
2’ wide tires, plus instant non-stop, 
4-speed gear selection, puts 186 h.p. 
to work on all four wheels. This 
powerful working combination gives 
you greater flexibility . . . assures 
high-speed operation up and down 
steep grades . . . gives higher pro- 
duction on long or short hauls. Elec. 
tric-control with Angledozer or Bull- 
dozer blade also lets you deck logs, 
open skidways, build and maintain 
haul roads, plow snow, etc. 


Like Grandview Logging, Ltd., it will 
pay you to investigate modern, 
rubber-tired LeTourneau equipment, 
now saving time and money on log- 
ging, lifting, hauling and earthmov- 
ing all over the world. Your 
LeTourneau Distributor can offer 
you performance proof of these sav- 
ings . . . see him if you have off- 
road loads to haul, or lift, or move. 


El r.c. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


Peoria. lilinois 


Angledozer—Trademark Reg 


U.S. Pat. Off. Tournaskidder—Trademark 114-2 





“a 


. . . extremely logical to 
build American rockets in 
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be transplanted into an operating plant 
abroad. 

Essentially, the arrangement takes 
the form of an engineering service con- 
tract, Hycon supplies tooling, produc- 
tion engineering, and management, and 
is obligated to keep an eye on things 
for 10 years. The Belgians supplied an 
operating plant that could be converted, 
plus capital, labor, and materials. 
¢ Plus Factors—Naturally, Hycon did 
not trade its knowhow and some capi- 
tal for nothing. It will get from 20% 
to 50% of the profits, depending on 
where sales are made and the sales as- 
sistance it gives. In addition, Hycon 
gets paid engineering fees representing 
accrued costs. 

Already Pouderies has deals on the 
fire with six NATO countries, besides 
the sales it made last week. Gardner is 
confident that the plant will soon pro- 
duce and sell right up to its capacity of 
$20-million worth of rockets a year. 

Hycon got another plus factor—one 

it hadn’t counted on—when it became 
the agent for Pouderies in the U.S 
and its representative to the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Besides this, Hycon is li- 
censed to manufacture certain Pou- 
deries products in the U.S. and in 
other countries. And Pouderies may 
soon makes its superior explosives tech- 
nology available to other countries on a 
joint basis with Hycon. 
e A Natural—I’rom the beginning Gard- 
ner felt it was extremely logical to 
build American rockets in Europe. 
Until recently there was no substantial 
rocket business in the U.S., and the 
company figured it could sell rockets 
easier in Europe. 

These were some specific advantages, 
as Gardner saw them: 

e Conservation of strategic raw 
materials in the U.S. Belgium, for 
instance, has a fat supply of the two 
principal rocket ingredients: ballustite, 
a sheet powder, and seamless steel tub- 
ing. 

¢ Shortening of supply lines and 
improved military flexibilitv. Once 
American knowhow has been success- 
fully transplanted, a European plant can 
be converted quickly to new models. 

e Conservation of U.S. skilled la- 
bor. 
¢ Hurdle-Jumping—Once Hycon de- 
cided to go into production in Europe, 
the company faced real problems in 
setting up its foreign partner. It took 
Gardner many months to get around 
them, but he did. 

The first thing he had to do was 
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Catv WEATER® 


@ Like the familiar fire extinguisher you hope 
you will never use,—a Brown Fintube Tank Car 
Heater meets emergencies too. It lowers the viscosity 
of liquids so they can be emptied out of tank cars in 
cold weather, preventing yard tie-ups, demurrage 
charges and possible plant shutdowns. 


This heater is portable. It consists of six 3’-6” 
lengths of Brown Integral ‘“One-Piece” Fintubes, and 
provides more than 76 square feet of heating surface. 
Steam inlet and condensate discharge lines are cross- 
braced to form a ladder that facilitates easy handling, 
and permits the heater to be blocked at various depths 
while thawing out and emptying a car. Simple, efficient, 
inexpensive and always ready; this heater will repay 
its modest cost many times in just one emergency. 


If you receive viscous materials in tank car lots and 
don’t already have one of these car heaters in your 
plant, write for Bulletin No. 451. It gives full details. 


BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 
Home Office and Works + Elyria, Oheo 


Integral "One-Piece" Fintubes and Fintube Heat Transfer Products 


\ 








Send for Bullotin No. 451 
IT GIVES FULL DETAILS 





Fintube 


Heater for 
Storage Tanks 


Suction Heoter 
for Storage Tonks 
Heater for 


Sectional Hairpin 
Processing Tanks 


Heat Exchangers 


Heater for 
Railroad Tank Cars 


Direct Fired 
Air Heater 





PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


may reinforce, 
protect, or 
add properties 


YOUR PRODUCTS NEED 


@ By employing the wide range of properties 
available in Durez phenol-formaldehyde 
resins, chemists have added to the usefulness 
of numerous materials, improved product 
service, or simplified processing. These resins 
have excellent electrical, heat, and chemical 
resistance, and are used with rubber, wood, 
and other materials as bonding agents, coat- 
ings, or ingredients in compounds. The ex- 
amples below may suggest a profitable solu- 
tion to problems in your field of interest. 


INSULATION. Resin 

bonding supplies a 

desirable combina- 

tion of resilience and 

rigidity in mineral- 

or glass-wool batts, 

plus heat resistance 

required in some Ee 
types of insulation 

and water resistance needed in others. Blown 
as a water dispersion into mixing chambers 
with ‘molten rock, slag, or glass the resin, 
when cured, locks the filaments firmly in 
position. 


BRAKES. Used asa binder 
in brake lining, Durez re- 
sins lengthen service life 
very substantially, and 
also stabilize frictional 
characteristics by increas- 
ing resistance to heat, 
water, oil, and grease. Re- 
sins also serve as lining- 
to-shoe bonds, eliminat- 
ing the need for rivets and 
leaving more lining thick- 
ness available for wear. 


SHELL MOLDS. Foundrymen are able to re- 
duce metal waste, machining, finishing, and 
rejects by using resin-sand molds made by 
the “C” process. The shell-thin molds take 
only a tenth of the sand normally used, turn 
out smooth-surfaced 

castings with ex- 

tremely close di- 

mensions. Castings 

to within a few thou- 

sands of an inch can 

be produced. 


Let us send you a pamphlet on these and 
other uses of phenolic resins in industry. We 
will gladly help with any particular applica- 
tions you have in mind. Write, on office let- 
terhead, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
4011A Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


phenolic 
plastics 
that fit 
the job 
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find just the right organization in West- 
ern Europe. It had to be a company 
that (1) was located in a friendly coun- 
try not too close to the Iron Curtain, 
(2) had a plant that could be converted, 
and (3) would be willing to take the 
gamble. 

The last of these was the biggest pre- 
liminary stumbling block. Everywhere 
Gardner and Russell went they met the 
same attitude: “Why should we invest 
gur money to build rockets when Uncle 
Sam is going to give them to us any- 
way?” But after eight months of in- 
tensive investigation they met someone 
who could fill the requirements and 
was interested in the partnership. The 
man was Emile Raskin, director general 
of Pouderies. 
¢ Official Stamp—The next big hurdle 
was to negotiate a contract and decide 
exactly what to make. Gardner and 
Raskin weren’t at all sure that the 
Defense and State Departments would 
clear a foreign company to make combat 
rockets. So they got up an acceptable 
program for training rockets. 

Four months went by before they 
could get government agencies to ap- 
prove. With the NATO program com- 
ing up, everyone agreed that the project 
had definite advantages. But the agen- 
cies felt we would be giving away Amer- 
ican secrets we couldn’t get back. And 
they weren’t sure it was a good idea to 
allow private enterprise to stick its nose 
in the armament business abroad. But 
constant salesmanship by Hycon, with 
substantial help from military aid peo- 
ple in Europe, convinced the doubters. 
Besides the training rockets, Poudcries 
is now. Cleared to make an older type of 
combat rocket. Gardner hopes it will 
soon be licensed to make advanced ones. 
¢ Direct Attack—Sctting up the de- 
tailed program posed more difficulties. 
Communications were troublesome; a 
misspelled word in a cable could snarl 
things up for days. Measurements had 
to be standardized. And the different 
business methods of Europeans and 
Americans had to be adjusted. Under 
the European business system, for in- 
stance, executive authority is concen- 
trated; no powers are delegated to 
operating management. Hycon solved 
this by insisting that the director gen- 
eral appoint someone to make decisions 
in his absence. Gardner found that, 
“Europeans look to Americans for 
leadership in technology and manage- 
ment, and you get along fine if you are 
straightforward and a little forceful.” 

Converting the plant itself was a six- 





BY BUSINESS 
_ EXECUTIVES 


Convenient 

to business and social 

activities, the Essex House over- 

looks famous Central Park and 

offers an address of distinction. 

Beautifully redecorated and 

refurnished. Many rooms with 

Television. 
Rooms with bath from $8 to $17. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 

Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 
=f HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH * NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 
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month job. It would have been easier 
to design a new one, but Hycon and 
Pouderies didn’t have the money. Tool- 
ing had to be redesigned to use Euro- 
pean parts and equipment, measure- 
ments had to be converted to the metric 
system, machine tools had to be pro- 
cured. For the tools Hycon set up a 
preference list, with an eye to saving 
dollars and getting equipment that 
could be replaced and supplied with 
parts from Europe. Some tools had 
to be bought in the U.S. , 

¢In the Clear—Once Hycon found 
ways to get around these problems, the 
rest was easy. One big help, Gardner 
says, was that the Belgians caught on 
fast. And he proved it when every one 
of the pilot run of 85 rockets fired suc- 
cessfully. 

The only big problem ieft is to get 
production to the stage where rockets 
will be knocked off the list of munitions 
the U.S. supplies to NATO forces. 
Some countries still won’t buy rockets 
as long as there is a chance of getting 
them free. 
¢ More to Come—Gardner is so pleased 
with his Belgian venture he is making 
the same kind of arrangement with an 
Italian explosives manufacturer, Bom- 
brini Parodi-Delfino, Milan. And he 
would like to make a similar deal in 
Greece or Turkey, and in Japan as soon 
as the peace treaty is cleared. 

Arrangements with Bombrini are 
identical with the Pouderies deal, ex- 
cept that Hycon will furnish the Ital- 
ians with any additional techniques it 
picks up from Pouderies, especially in 
explosives technology. 
¢ An Old Hand—For a long time rock- 
ets have been Gardner’s specialty. He 
ran rocket programs for California Tech. 
and General Tire & Rubber Co. of 
California from 1942 to 1948. Then 
in 1948 he and some associates bought 
a defunct hydraulics manufacturing 
business. They retooled it and started 
making electronic test equipment, com- 
plicated photographic equipment, and 
ordnance products. But in two years 
he managed to get back to rockets on 
a big scale. 

Besides heading Hycon Mfg. Co. and 
its associate companies, Engineering 
Assoc., Inc., and Hycon Engineering 
Co., Gardner is chief officer of the 
management committee of Hycon- 
Oedekerk & Ludwig, a joint venture to 
produce $10-million worth of domestic 
rocket business for the Navy—formed 
after Hycon cooked up its European 
deal. 
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Fans breeze through the 


i a shipping department in this 
a 


=< — H & D corrugated shipping box 


Time spent packing goods for safe shipment often is a sizeable 
business expense—and with highly seasonal products, 
packing time can be an actual production bottleneck. 

The makers of Atlas-Aire fans solved their rush-season packing 
problem with this H & D corrugated box. Built-up pads 
replace the time-wasting packings formerly used, and protect 
the fans so well that damage claims now are negligible. 

The Package Laboratory is ready to help with your 
packing problem, whether you're anxious to reduce packing 
time, or to cut costs... improve display ...or provide better 
protection. For booklet, ‘Package Engineering,” write 
Hinde & Dauch, 5106 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


@®eeeveeene 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore + Buffalo * Chicago + Cleveland «+ Detroit * Gloucester, New 
Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, 
Virginia * Sandusky, Ohio * St. Louis * Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. 
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TRUNODLE 


SAVED: 37'/2% OF PROPOSED 


NEW PLANT INVESTMENT 


To meet its needs, for increased production, a 
well-known automotive parts supplier planned 
a sizable plant expansion program. Before 
proceeding, however, the Company employed 
Trundle Engineers to evaluate the productivity 
of its employees and utilization of existing 
facilities. 

In the first department studied, production 
was shown to be far below maximum potential. 
Other departments showed similar low pro- 
ductivity. New standards and incentives were 
put into effect throughout the plant. The 
results were startling—production was increased 
60% ; individual earnings increased 20% ; direct 
labor costs reduced 40%. 

For Profit-minded Executives: As a result of 
the above improvements, management reduced 
by 3714% its estimates on the size of the plant 
expansion needed. In short, the desired pro- 
duction level was attained with a saving of 
more than one-third in the capital investment 
originally planned. 


Trundle works as a“*team’” with your executive staff 
— on problems involving Management, Market- 
ing, Manufacturing, Engineering and Industrial 
Relation functions. May we give you more infor- 
mation on whom we serve, and how we might serve 
your company? Write or phone The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., 916 Bulkley Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CLEVELAND - OHIO 


NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON +- CHICAGO 





32 YEARS OF 
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proving ground. 


What Opel Looks Like 
Dear Sir: 


In your article on the European auto 
shows [BW —Oct.27’51,p22], you men- 
tion the name of the Opel, a German 
car. I have not seen an Opel since be- 
fore the war and wonder if you could 
print a picture of one to show what the 
postwar Opel looks like. Danke schon. 

Hans SCHMITZ 
NEW YORK CITY 


* Bitte (see above). Ep. 


Labor Reports 


Gentlemen: 

I read with interest your article re- 
garding ‘Labor Reporting” [BW—Oct. 
20°51,p36}. 

It seems to me, however, that a se- 
rious omission resulted from failure to 
mention Mr. Fred Perkins of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, whose col- 
umn is, I believe, quite widely circu- 
lated. 

While we in the CIO have on a num- 
ber of occasions disagreed with Mr. 
Perkins’ comments and analyses, we rec- 
ognize him as an honest and conscien- 
tious journalist who has done much to 
bring an understanding of labor’s activi- 
ties to a wide reading audience. 

Henry C. FLEISHER 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR, CIO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tax Trouble 
Dear Sirs: 

Your editorial {BW—Oct.13’51, 
p172| is an outstanding example of a 
propaganda editorial, which is a misuse 
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pe OR MACHINERY for doing many of the jobs 
in your shop may have improved radically in just a 
few years . . . leaving you behind competition. In fact, 
you may never know what has happened until the day 
when sales suddenly become harder to make and com- 
petitors start taking jobs away from you. 


Is there a new way . . . a better and more profitable way 
. .. Of doing the job? If there is, you can’t afford to wait. 


Can Throw You 
For a Loss! 


Call an Allis-Chalmers representative. His experience 
covers an unusually wide range of equipment and methods 
because Allis-Chalmers builds major equipment for nearly 
every industry. He will be glad to help you, without 
obligation. Phone your nearby A-C District Office, or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 4.35244 


Circle is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 





IT PAYS TO KEEP PACE WITH MACHINERY PROGRESS 


ad | 
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Circle Gyratory Sifter 
All-metal construction of this new grain 
and chemical sifter means fast wash 
down with hot or cold water — with- 
out danger of warping. Handles high 
temperature materials safely. 


Electronic Metal Detector 
Costly and inefficient visual inspection 
can be replaced by a low-cost electronic 
Metal Detector. Catches stray metal in 
plastics, food, candy, tobacco, and phar- 
maceuticals. Eliminates human element! 


Fin-Cooled Motors 


Here’s the motor that blows itself clean, 
Air blows over ri cast iron frame. 
Dirt can’t build up to cause overheat- 
ing. Is built in totally-enclosed fan- 
cooled and explosion-proof types. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS... Provides printed weight records— 

at the instant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 

the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance of 
uman error. 


Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales 
in all phases of production... to help you control costs! 

These are the scales backed by Toledo’s half-century of experi- 
ence in Research and Engineering that has produced 80% of 
the major advances in scales during this time. 

Toledo engineering has not 
only specialized in the direct 
design of weighing machine 
mechanisms, but also in the 
many associated fields such as 
electronics, plastics, metal- 
lurgy, optics. 

Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment for 
vital jobs in guarding ma- 
terials and costs! Sales and 
service in 200 cities. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, 

Ohio. We will be very glad 
to send catalogs. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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of the right of free press. Any tax ex- 
pert would know that your description 
of corporate taxes is only about one- 
quarter of the whole truth of the tax 
law, because in the over-all no corpora- 
tion will be taxed more than 62% of 
its earnings. This will not prevent any 
corporation from paying a reasonable 
dividend to its stockholders. 

Furthermore, the editorial policy of 
BUSINESS WEEK has been against the 
devaluation of the dollar and, if we 
were to tell the truth of the inflationary 
picture, we would find that there are 
only three basic factors in the creation 
of inflation: 

(1) Deficit financing through defense 
spending. 
(2) Expansion of bank loans, which 
is a basic weakness of our banking sys- 
tem. If we are to be sincere in our 
desire to correct inflation, we would 
have to change some of the rules of 
our banking system. 

(3) Excess profits. Whether it is in 

the corner grocery store, the great 

corporations, or the fast deals in Wall 

Street, it all adds up to the same 

result. Devaluation of the dollar. 

It could easily be supported that the 
business fraternity to which I belong 
and the financial group to which I be- 
long want to correct inflation at every- 
one’s expense but our own and, while 
we are doing this, we forget there is no 
middle ground. America has always had 
either inflation or deflation. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, it would not make 
too much difference, but today we are 
fighting against a dictator state. The 
question I ask is: Can we afford to also 
fight 95% of the people in America at 
the same time? 

W. G. Jounson 
PRESIDENT 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


¢ BUSINESS WEEK was not speaking of 
the average rate cited in the letter, but 
meant the marginal,rate at the top un- 
der the excess profits tax law. As the 
law stood at the time—out of every 
extra dollar a corporation earned in the 
top bracket, only 23 cents was left to 
it under the EPT rate. Under the 
new law the figure has dropped to 18 
cents. 


Ceramics Semantics 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine article 
about Ceramics for High Tempera- 
ture Application [BW—Oct.6’51,p46]. 
There are two minor points of correc- 
tion that might be mentioned: 

Point No. 1 is the sentence that 
says, ““Take the enamel-like coating on 
our refrigerators. . . .” This statement 
leads the reader to believe that the 
ceramic coating on refrigerators is like 
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now comes a) © 


Most important and versatile forest product 
developed in years! It’s real wood — yet unlike 
anything you’ve ever seen. It’s the flattest 
paneling ever produced — virtually warp-free. 
Light in weight... spectacularly beautiful... 
surprisingly low-priced. 


There are a great many improved products... 
new markets...in beautiful, versatile, DIFFERENT 
Novoply. How many...and how varied — no- 


body even dares to guess. 

We know that Novoply is an ideal New mate- 
rial for furniture... fixtures... wall paneling 

. sliding doors .. . and as core stock for wood 
veneers and plastic laminates. 

But we know, also, that there are many other 
wonderful uses for this exciting material! 

The big potential for this material is still to 
be determined! The spade work is getting under 
way right now by progressive manufacturers the 


country over. 


Let your designers and engineers see Novoply 
... feel it... work with it! Ask them for their 


suggestions as to how Novoply can help improve 


your product and increase its sales. 
Send the coupon today for a sample and full 


information. 


*T. M. Reg. Patented: Other patents pending 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION BW-11-17-61 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send a sample of Novop.y and descriptive booklet. 


marrct ane e000 went co coe 


Made by UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Weldwood® Plywood, Weldwood® Doors 
and Other Wood Specialties. 





| HOWELL MOTORS L 


MILK IS BIG BUSINESS .«. e « 

Yearly production is totaled in billions of 
pounds. This enormous volume requires 
precision-built machines for efficiency and 
profits. At every stage of processing 
you'll find Howell Sanitary Motors driving 
separators, clarifiers, churns, fillers, 
conveyors, pumps and cleaners. They 
conform strictly to 3A Standards, are eco=- 
nomical and operate over long periods 


without interruption. 








Take your electric motor prob- 
lems to Howell for friendly, 
helpful cooperation. Howell 
concentrates on industrial- 
type motors, 1/6 to 200 H.P., 
standard or special types, for 
civilian or military needs. 
Used extensively in the dairy, 
machine tool, automotive and 
allied industries. 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH 


Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 





enamel or a substitute for enamel. In 
truth, the ceramic coating used on re- 
frigerators, ranges, and other metals is 
the only true enamel—porcelain enamel. 
Any other type of coating that is put 
on the refrigerator, such as paint, baked 
enamel, and others, could be described 
as ‘“‘enamel-like.” 

Point No. 2 is the reference to things 
that are handled by people every day 
that are made entirely of ceramics— 
‘vases, tiles, dinnerware.” The popular 
conception of ceramics generally limits 
it to just the fields you have named, the 
pottery or whitewares industry. Actually, 
the field breaks down into three groups 
of ceramics, and they are porcelain 
enamel, glass, and pottery. To go into 
cach of the divisions of these three ma- 
jor divisions would take a_ textbook. 
[his is just by way of pointing out that 
the examples that might have better 
shown the scope of ceramics would have 
been something such as “all types of 
glass, porcelain enameled pots and pans, 
dinnerware.” 

Victor PercHuL 
MANAGING EDITOR 
CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Maar Is Marred 
Sirs: 

Thanks for your writeup of the 
Automatic Car-Watch [BW—Oct. 13 
'51,p60|. However, there are two 
points that need correction: (1) Our 
corporate name and the name of the 
inventor and producer is MAAR, not 
\MIARR, as vou have it. (2) Our price 
for the watch is $29.95. It is the fed- 
eral excise tax that brings the price 
up to the figure you printed, $30.93. 

Ortro LEDERER 
MAAR AUTOMATIC CAR-WATCH CORP., 
270 PARK AVE., N. Y. C. 


Outdone by England? 


Sus: 

Re copper radiators {BW—Oct.13 
’51,p52|, have American auto manufac- 
turers tailed to take a leaf from Austin 
of England? My Austin, now 10 menths 
old, with 11,000 miles, and a steel ra- 
diator, works swell. Austin’s instructions 
are to use only distilled water for re- 
plenishment, and the car comes with 
soluble oil in the distilled water, which 
further aids the corrosion resistance. To 
date, although much of my driving has 
been under hot desert conditions, I 
have added only about two tablespoons 
to replace evaporization, so efficient is 
their setup. Also, there is no clogging 
up of radiator core with sludge and 
water hardness. I think they have some- 
thing there. 

FRANK Kock 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
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Builds UP morale 


Help solve these manpower 
problems with a 


Crotty- run factory restaurant 


You can profit from the 
across the country. Learn 


experience of plants in 45 cities 
how a well thought-of, Crotty-run 


employee cafeteria solves a multitude of day-to-day problems. 











Just a few of the many na- 
tionally known companies served by 
Crotty for 10 years or longer: 


John Deere Harvester Co., East Moline, lil. 

General Motors Corp., New Departure Division, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Portsmouth Noval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Crane Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Scintilla Magneto 
Division, Sidney, N. Y. 

United States Rubber Compony, Eau Claire, Wisc. 


American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass, 








Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Mack International Motor Truck Corp., 
Allentown, Penna. 














ROTTY | 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
201 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 


If you need a lunchroom .. . Crotty 
Brothers will help you set up a feeding 
method that can be quickly and economi- 
cally installed in your present facilities 


if you now run your own .. . Crotty 
Brothers will relieve your people of all 
supervisory time, trouble and expense 
... and assume full responsibility for its 
satisfactory operation 


Now is the time to ACT! Your firm 
needs every advantage to cope with 
increasing manpower and output de- 
mands. Mail the coupon today for 
booklet ‘Employee Feeding Methods” 
and Operating Checklist. 


8 
CROTTY BROS., INC. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me without obligation your FREE 
Checklist of Operating Procedure, and Booklet 
“Employee Feeding Methods” 
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Board chairman Sarnoff (left) on some of RCA’s top decisions. Thus Sarnoff decided when to 


JOINT DECISIONS and president Folsom team up set up shop in Europe. Folsom picked Spain as the country. 


The Two-Man Team That Runs RCA 


(Story begins on page 114) 


Technical man Sarnoff will de- tubes RCA will concentrate. Sales expert Folsom decided to 
SOLO DECISIONS cide on which of five tricolor market the new 45 rpm. records and record player. 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... tires that withstand abrasion 
better and last longer in service. 


SOLUTION... 

... “cold rubber,” the latest type 
of synthetic rubber made by 
Hercules customers, which has 
superior wearing qualities. Its 
name comes from the unusually 
low temperature of 41 deg. F. at 
which it is made. Special catalysts 
were needed for this ‘‘cold rubber” 
and Hercules had the answer ready 
with its peroxides—not the house- 
hold type, but industrial chemi- 
cals known as hydroperoxides. 
These chemical catalysts initiate 
the polymerization of the two 
basic components of ‘cold rub- 
ber’ —butadiene and styrene. 


RESULT... 


. . . tougher, longer-wearing rub- 
ber that can be economically pro- 
duced in quantity from readily 
available materials. Not only tires, 
but many other civilian and de- 
fense products are prospects for 
“cold rubber.” 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


. . . paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, 
plastics, to name a few, use Hercules synthetic resins, cellulose products, terpene chemicals, 
rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


encone onareo 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





rime Mover... 


of the goods this country needs for national defense, and for 
its daily life and work, is the flanged wheel on the steel rail. 
Day and night — all across the face of the nation — at all 
seasons of the year—freight trains roll, carrying raw mate- 
rials and finished goods, products of farm and forest and mine, 
of mill and factory. 

Doing the big, basic transportation job that nothing else 
can do, the railroads need adequate income based on today’s 
cost of operation. Only in this way can they be kept fit to do 
their job—the job of moving more tons of freight, more miles, 


public transportation in the world. 


Association of American Railroads 


z WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


— 


“~~ 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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“_ . Their alikes are few. 
. . aa 

Their unlikes are many... 
RCA pictures on p. 112 


On the management organization 
chart of Radio Corp. of America, the 
name of David Sarnoff as chairman of 
the board leads all the rest. Listed be- 
low him is Frank M. Folsom as presi- 
dent. 

But on the 53rd floor of the RCA 
building in Radio City, and in actual 
day-to-day performance, the two men 
are not on different levels. ‘They oper- 
ate side by side. Their office suites ad- 
join, with visitors being fed into either 
office with a common reception room. 

Sarnoff and Folsom really make up 
that entity beloved by theorists and 
rarely found in practice—a top manage- 
ment team. They work together in a 
manner quite uncommon in business 
corporations. Usually, one man _ so 
dominates the company that the No. 
2 man never does anything without 
feeling the breath of No. 1 on his neck. 
Not so with the RCA team. 
¢ Complementary—They are anything 
but a perfectly matched pair of dapple 
greys, however. Their alikes are few. 
‘Their unlikes are many. Sarnoff knows 
his way around an engineering labora- 
tory, can make sense out of a sheaf of 
technical reports. Folsom is more at 
home in a store, has the feel of mer- 
chandising. Sarnoff appreciates classi- 
cal music. Folsom likes Milton Berle. 

These basic differences are largely re- 
sponsible for the way the two men get 
along in their work. For the problems 
that reach them from below in RCA 
or from the outside are split between 
them largely on the basis of their nat- 
ural interests. A research idea auto- 
matically lands on Sarnoff’s desk; a 
selling proposition gets Folsom’s atten- 
tion. 

This week, for example, RCA engi- 
neers are still wrestling with color tele- 
vision and trying to improve on what 
they have already developed; whenever 
a top decision is called for, it will come 
from Sarnoff. But in the RCA Victor 
Division, the men who are getting ready 
this week to launch the company for 
the first time into “white goods” ap- 
pliances know full well who will give 
them the final nod. It will be Folsom. 
¢ Merchandiser—It has been that way 
pretty much from the start. During 
World War II the post of executive 
vice-president in charge of all RCA Vic- 
tor Division operations became vacant. 
Sarnoff looked for someone who could 
take over that job and who would bring 
merchandising talent and strength to 
the organization. He got Folsom’s 
name from investment banker Lewis 
Strauss, then a swivelchair admiral 
and later a member of the Atomic En- 
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Pardon My 


Ignorance 
ae 


I thought A CATALYST SUPPORT was a crutch for a 
tottering tom .. . until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


A catalyst support is a chemically inert, 
heat-resistant, carefully shaped material 
used as a carrier in chemical processes. 
It is permeated or coated with a cata- 
lytic material which speeds up or other- 
wise affects reactions without becoming 
part of the end-product. 


For example, highly refractory Norton 
ALUNDUM* catalyst supports, fast 
growing in demand because of their con- 
trolled porosity and high resistance to 
elevated temperatures, chemical attack, 
and mechanical erosion. 


Progressive firms interested in raising 
process temperatures under varying 
chemical, electrical, and physical con- 
ditions naturally seek the help of Norton 
Company, pioneers for 40 years in the 
engineering of special refractories. Bul- 
letin 151 tells you why. For your free 
copy, contact your nearby Norton rep- 
resentative or write to Norton Com- 


IN FOUNDRIES, Norton CRYSTOLON* slag hole 
blocks resist slag erosion and corrosion at tem- 
peratures as high as 3050° ... last 5 to 15 times 
longer than fire clay blocks. In metal-melting fur- 
naces, durable linings of Norton refractory ce- 
ments help increase production by reducing in- 
terruptions, 


IN ENAMELING FURNACES, Norton ALUNDUM 
muffles, plates, and supports outlast other refrac- 
tories because of their superior chemical and di- 
mensional stability at high temperatures. In other 
phases of the ceramic industry, various Norton re- 
fractory shapes and mixtures help produce better 
products at lower costs, 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Special REFRACTORIES 


Making better products to make other products better 


Canadian 


GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., itd. 


pany, New Bond Street, Worcester 6, 


R resentative 
Massachusetts. me args 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Ae Ps 














4% 


. . . ‘I gave him carte 


Why it’s wise to replace old sash | blanche. He made good, 
with magnificently’ m2 


RCA starts on p. 1172 


ergy Commission. Folsom was a civil 
ian assistant to Navy Secretary James 
V. Forrestal. After some more check 


ing, Sarnoff decided Folsom was the 
man he wanted. He got Forrestal to 
: ; agree to let him go, then made his offer 
@ Management generally has found that installing panels to Folsom. 

of PC Glass Blocks increases production, reduces operating At RCA, Folsom knew he was in a 


costs. That is because these glass blocks “make the most company where reconverting from war- 
time to peacetime production would be 


of daylight”; lessen eye fatigue among workers. Their high different from the problems of thou- 
insulating value— more than twice that of ordinary single- sands of other manufacturers. He was 


glazed windows—cuts heating and air-conditioning costs. going to put RCA into business in a 
new industry—television. He knew that 


Repairs and replacements are seldom necessary; there’s no Sarnoff had developed a product that 
periodic painting and puttying required. Moreover, no would work. It was up to him to get 
critical defense materials are used, so you can proceed with it made and then sell it. a 
your construction plans without delay. We’ll be glad to send on 2 6 ‘An Ve Bie go po m 
you complete information without obligation on your part. icently, as shown by the volume and 
profit record of the organization in 
the vears that followed.” The record 
PC Glass Blrcks ane immediately available was so impressive that after five vears 
10 constuction Sarnoff selected him as president of 
RCA with the approval of the board 
of directors. 
e Load Eased—Sarnoff had held both 
top jobs ever since the late Gen. James 
G. Harbord had left the board chair- 
manship. The extra load was lifted 
with the accession of Folsom. Sarnoff 
has been known to say, as many a 
board chairman might, that, as presi- 
dent, Folsom is primarily responsible 
for the operations of the entire com: 
pany. If that really were the case, Sar- 
noff would not be a very busy man 
Sarnoff likes to refer to himself as the 
policymaker, the long-range planner, 
the dreamer, the man who looks to- 
ward tomorrow. No one in RCA will 
deny that either. But.he is more than 
that. Sarnoff is still the chief execu- 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation tive officer or the “last word.” He is an 
Dept WA-I11, 307 Fourth Avenue active board chairman, with plenty to 
Without obligation on my part, please do between board meetings. 
sand me a FREE copy of your booklet, “The He has been up to his ears in color 
oe a oa Sasee omy yr “ Blocks.” television, and he is still in close touch 
pons ea i tit oer nh oe eed ic ben with it. The major decisions made so 
an abundance of scientificall y directed daylighting, reduce far in the progressive development of 
eee pda > ial ea atadts a leona both black-and-white and color TV 
have been Sarnoff’s. It was he who had 
to say “That’s it” when the researchers 
and engineers developed the kinescope 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION —your TV picture tube—and the image 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. orthicon TV camera tube. 
As of now, five different tricolor 


tubes have been developed by RCA 

that can be used with any color TV 

system. Sarnoff will finally have to give 
The mache of & modern buulding the go-ahead for the color tube that 
goes into volume production. He got 

a reprieve, of course, when defense mo- 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; a & . ms 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. bilizer Charles E. Wilson asked several 
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Not an instrument you buy, 
but a service we supply. 


Write or call us today. 


THE COMPLETE CITIES SERVICE LINE FOR THE 
METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY INCLUDES 


Chillo Cutting Oils 

Trojan Greases 

Trojan Gear Oils 

Pacemaker T Hydraulic Oils 
Optimus Cylinder Oils 

Q-T (Quenching and Tempering) Oils 


| 

aT" 

Qs fa | 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


SERVICE 


Combustion Facts Fully Revealed 
by Fast, Simple Heat Prover Test 


This scientific combustion analyzer — the Cities Service 
Heat Prover—gives you the real “inside’’ on furnace com- 
bustion conditions. Its plain, quick, accurate work lets 
you know: 


How much excess oxygen is present 
How much combustible matter is wasted 


How much fuel you might save 


Without endless trial-and-error you can proceed to con- 
serve fuel and increase furnace output. This is substan- 
tiated by records made on all types of furnaces. See for 
yourself how productivity can be improved. Call or write 
today for a Cities Service Heat Prover demonstration... 
readily arranged in your plant. Or for further details 
return the coupon below. 


CITIES SERVICE Or. COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 185 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Without obligation please send your booklet, “Combus- 
tion Control for Industry” and Heat Prover information. 


| FR Nae eed ane Soe ee 





Company____ 
Address__. 


City and State 





i es weeks ago that mass production of 

’ color TV sets be delayed until critical 

National Supply Co. of Calif. materials are in sufficient supply for 

handles up to 240 tons of various sizes of both defense and nondefense _produc- 

pipe daily, at their Torrance, California tion. That suspension gives RCA more 

Pe eee Sis ecpetind time to find ways and means of cut- 
RRA a een OP ETRE, ting the cost of its tricolor tube. 

ee ee net ° Rrtistic—‘The men at National Broad- 


and many-job versatility are ; : 
reasons this prominent oil casting Co. are well aware of the ac- 


mach etl Sti aiin 


field supplier bought their —_ tivity of the board chairman of the 
gg Pe samp plier : parent company, too. They have great 
"Dtediitine tee Goses respect for Sarnoff’s artistic judgments. 

ul 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. : Everyone has heard of the Sarnoff de- 
Seveiny Gite oy cision to put the NBC Symphony Or- 
x chestra on the air with Arturo Tosca- 
nini as conductor. Last week Maestro 
Toscanini was back on the podium to 
open a new season, and the man who 
picked him as an NBC star years ago 
was as interested in the latest perform- 
ance as any NBC official or engineer. 
e Engineering Lingo—Sarnoff, who 
worked as a wireless operator on ship- 
board and ashore for five years, came up 
on the technical side of the business 
and talks the language of the engineer 
and scientist. He has reached a point 
where he no longer dirties his own 
- hands in trying to perfect something. 
ee Ee ; But he would not be baffled in judging 
api ' ; i THEW j the potentialities of any device or sys- 


tem in the radio and television field. 
ORA | Ni He knows his engineering so well that 
: he can tell when something is workable 

+ 


e or isn’t. 

Bae Not too long ago he decided he 
wanted a TV set in his private dining 

MERCURY AUTOMATIC CLUTCH room, one that he could operate by 


remote control from the table. Under 


a Couteuted Customer the table top at one corner is a drawer 
containing the TV set control. First, 


The way to keep a customer happy... from homeowner to you press a button and an oil painting 
plant manager . . . is to sell him equipment which is free from APPLICATIONS on the wall directly across from Sarnoft 
operating troubles. : } disappears. In its place, a TV screen 
If raph gang a wr an gph er ape a it lights up. Next, you select the channel 
equip it with a Mercury Automatic utcD so it 1 way: SS, 2 ” a ronay a 
starts easily and picks up the load smoothly. Starting current ue want on a telephone type _ 
is reduced and the motor reaches full speed before the load The program comes on. There are ot ner 
is applied. Stalling is eliminated, thus preventing burned- dials to control volume and adjust- 
out wiring, blown fuses, and fire hazards, ments. 

Installed on a gas engine, a Mercury Automatic Clutch per- 3 ; As soon as the engineers got this 
mits Sane ae and a <28 ets ewe yee bees remote control arrangement working in 

3 _F . i 3 a : ’ 

COR WEED SUSTLENG CHMANROS, FOF SERRTMIRL COMIOIIETS, CGE Sarnoff’s room, another was installed 
each motor or engine with a Mercury Automatic Clutch, if oak Sia ih in Saleren! ten, dies 
Your equipment sells easier and stays sold. 2 Just hike it in Folsom's private dining 


A 


acai ip cdt pet va 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF COMMERCIAL 
SIZE POWER CRANES AND SHOVELS 





@e@eeeeeeeeneaee8e8e80e8080 8 





room—which is an almost exact dupli- 
cate of Sarnoff’s. These two sets are 
not playthings by any means. Both 
Sarnoff and Folsom consider them as 
prototypes of what will be made and 
sold to thousands in the future. 
¢ Large Demands—Sarnoff does not 
If you build equipment confine himself to asking RCA engi- 
or machines powered by vmps neers for developments that might be 
electric motors (or gaso- oe considered minor. In September, when 
bine engines) investigate ff his associates commemorated his 45 
the Mercury Automatic z of gga ase: . ppd 
Clutch. Ask for Catalog Es years of service in radio by naming the 
BW-32. Princeton laboratories of RCA as the 
David Sarnoff Research Center, he was 
as deeply touched. But he took the occa- 
MERCURY CLUTCH DIVISION sion to serve notice on the researchers 
AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. dig tages anniversary, he wanted 
See 2. OO ¢ A true amplifier of light that 
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gecreasing etievemy! 


Gf ~~ Acoustical Ceilings! 


Learn how easily Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical 
Ceilings can be instalied to cut down distracting noise, 
increase efficiency, create better customer relations! 


@ Because distracting noise is so harmful to efficient busi- 
ness operation, practically all new building specifications 
include acoustical ceilings for sound absorption. However, 
just because your present building was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, there is no 
reason for you to be handicapped by noise. You can have a 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed over 
your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville FIBRETONE offers an acoustical ceiling 
which is highly efficient and modest in cost. It consists of 
12” square panels of sound-absorbing materials in which 
hundreds of small holes have been drilled. These holes act 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. Fibretone 
is predecorated, can be painted and repainted, and is avail- 
able with a flame-resistant finish. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Perma- 
coustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great archi- 
tectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof asbestos; 
and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed with a 
noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, or for 
a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


a 
\ | Johns-Manville 
Movabie Walls—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Et¢; 


PRODUCTS 
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THE SPOKANE AREA... 


offers unlimited industrial advantages 


Located in the Inland Empire... 
comprised of Eastern Washington, 
Northern Idaho and Western Mon- 
tana . . . Spokane is a progressive 
industrial and distribution center. 
Near Spokane is Grand Coulee Dam 
which furnishes power and light for 
all types of industrial activity; manu- 
facturing, processing, warehousing, 
distribution, and so on. The dam 
ultimately will provide irrigation for 
nearly one million acres in the North- 
west area. 


Grand Coulee Dam 

SEATTLE e.> 

TACOMA Ry SPOKANE 
LONGVIEW 


PORTLAND McNary Dom 


* POCATELLO 


«ye 
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LOS ANGELES 


Spokane is a central point for re- 
cruiting. labor. It has modern utility 
and transportation facilities. Union 
Pacific provides excellent freight 
and passenger service. 

The many large concerns that have 
purchased or leased sites on Union 
Pacific tracts represent diversified 
lines of industry such as building ma- 
terials, farm implements, electric 
appliances, etc. 

Hundreds of acres are still avail- 
able for industrial expansion in the 
Spokane area. 


CHEYENNE 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 


Choice sites served by Union Pacific trackage are also available at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Yakima, Walla Walla, Longview and other 
northwest points. Olympia and Aberdeen-Hoquiam also have large 


industrial possibilities. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include 
sites in these twelve States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, IOWA, KAN- 
SAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and 


WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 189, OMAHA 2, NEB. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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“ .. only 500 television sets 
in the U.S. when Folsom 
came to RCA...” 


RCA starts on p. 112 


will do for television what the amplifier 
of sound does for radio. 

eA TV picture recorder that 
would record the video signals on an 
inexpensive tape as music or speech 1S 
now recorded on a phonograph disc or 
tape. 
e An electronic air conditioner for 
the home that would operate with 
tubes, or possibly through the action 
of electrons in solids, and without mov- 
ing parts. 
e Store Training—In contrast to Sar- 
noff’s technical background, Folsom 
got his business education in three 
West Coast department stores. He did 
his graduate work with Montgomery 
Ward and Goldblatt’s in Chicago. One 
of the men he got to know in Chicago 
was Donald M. Nelson, then a_ vice- 
president with Sears. Nelson was called 
to Washington carly in the defense 
period preceding World War II. He 
later told a friend, “When I came down 
to Washington and was asked to take 
the job as director of purchases, the 
first man I asked to come here to help 
me was Frank.” Folsom’s Washington 
stint, both in WPB and the Navy, 
brought the many praises sung for him 
to Sarnoff. 

When he came to RCA Victor in 
1944, Folsom began by looking over 
the huge, sprawling plant at Camden, 
N. J. He was impressed by the size of 
the production lines for turning out 
radios, radio-phonographs, record play- 
ers, and loud speakers. What intrigued 
him most was television. At that time, 
there were only 500 sets in the country. 
¢ Fast Start—Folsom saw the tremen- 
dous sales possibilities of this industry, 
which might be called a new postwar 
industrvy—production had been halted 
prewar almost before it started. As a 
merchandiser, he knew how important 
it would be to get TV off to a fast and 
good start. So he invited 100 manu- 
facturers — competitors of RCA —to a 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

There he announced the full details 
of RCA’s television design plans and 
handed to cach guest blueprints for the 
production of RCA sets. In that way, 
he knew RCA would get active and 
strong competition in the manutactur- 
ing and selling end. He also knew that 
wide public acceptance of television de- 
pended upon a uniformly good product 
produced by the full industry. ‘The pub- 
lic bought TV like mad. And RCA 
had the pleasant and comfortable feel- 
ing of leading the parade with set sales. 
That was a change in itself from some 
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—In a piece of cheece 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 
AGAINST Ali 
le 6 GAINST AIR, 
MOISTURE, 
LUQUIDS 


GOODSYEAR 
PACKAGING FILM 


Thses*s nothing 
harder to package 
satisfactorily than 
natural cheese. Once 
cut it dries out quickly, crumbles, molds and 
loses flavor. 
Yet today, aged natural cheese is being 
marketed pre-packaged in 4 and 1 Ib. units— 
fresh, moist, flavorful and free from mold— 
thanks to PLIOFILM, Goodyear’s air-moisture- 
liquid-proof packaging film. 


PLIOFILM protects natural cheese so effec- 
tively, seals in moisture so completely, the 
old-fashioned, wasteful rind is now eliminated, 
making a more economical, easier to sell, eye- 
appealing package. ° 

Sure, PLIOFILM’s a natural for natural cheese. 
What can it do for you? Just check these other 
advantages: 

PLIOFILM has dimensional stability, doesn’t 
pucker or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or 
puncture—won’t shatter or run. Because it’s 
so strong and durable, it eliminates repack- 
aging, gives lasting protection. Its sparkling 
transparency adds luster and sales appeal 
to the package. 

PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine 
packaging. It also heat-seals readily with hand 
tools in packaging at store level. 


Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon below 
and we’ll mail you—free of charge—a copy of 
“Plain Facts About Pliofilm’’—a booklet that 
tells you all you want to know about this 
moistureproof, transparent film. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T.M.The Goodyear Tire& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohie 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts About 
Pliofilm” 


Name 





Address 





Firm 





City & State 








Problem at Green Giant Co.: 
to produce more top quality 
canned goods with existing 
equipment. Solution: Taylor 
temperature and pressure con- 
trol in 14 plants. Results: lower 
costs, increased capacity, uni- 
form high quality to protect 
the famous Green Giant name. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engi- 
neer! Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., and 


Toronto, Canada. 





i. 


————— MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 





IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


We can’t think of a single 


process industry that 
could not lower costs and 
improve product with 
Taylor Automatic 


Process Control. 
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earlier RCA experiences with radio sales. 
e Selling Records—Several years after 
Folsom put TV on the rails, he did a 
bang-up job in merchandising records. 
Record sales had been going downhill. 
Columbia Records startled the trade 
by bringing on the market the new 33 
rpm. record. To mect this competition, 
RCA put the +5 rpm, records and record 
player on the market. Most of the in- 
dustry opposed the idea when Folsom 
introduced it. But he made them like 
it. In 1949 record production reached 
20-million, and record players were sell- 
ing at the rate of 65,000 a month. 

¢ Air-Conditioning—Last month Fol- 
som disclosed he was ready to take 
RCA on a new merchandising adven- 
ture. He had made arrangements for 
the Victor Division to enter the home 
air-conditioning field. (The units will 
be made for RCA by Fedders-Quigan 
Corp., with initial quantities going to 
distributors early in January.) This 
way Folsom figures he will be giving 
RCA distributors and dealers an op- 
portunity to round out their selling 
of RCA ‘radio and television sets. It 
is his decision that is taking RCA into 
the major appliance field in this way, 
a way that may lead to the addition of 
other white goods, such as refrigerators 
and ranges, later on. 

Although the two men normally work 
their own sides of the street, they can 
and do switch on occasion. It may be 
on something big or on something 
small. ‘There are times when I’m 
away,” Sarnoff explains, ‘‘and my secre- 
tary, to keep correspondence from pil- 
ing up, has Folsom answer some of my 
mail. The same is true when he’s 
obliged to be away.” 

Last summer Sarnoff was traveling 
in Europe and came to the conclusion, 
on the basis of what he saw, that RCA 
should be actively in operation there. 
When he returned, he and Folsom 
talked things over. The next thing that 
happened was Folsom’s traveling to 
Europe to see for himself and decide 
the where and when of it. On his re- 
turn about a month ago, Folsom an- 
nounced RCA is going to build a 
plant in Spain. Sarnoft decided first 
that RCA should go into Europe; Fol- 
som then decided where in Europe. 
¢ Domestic—Sarnoff describes his work- 
ing arrangement with Folsom as some- 
thing like the arrangement with his 
own wife. “We have no diagram at 
home,” he says, adding that he does 
not know of any order defining Fol- 
som’s and his own respective duties. 
“T have never had a happier relationship 
with any man in my long carcer,” Sar- 
noff said. That situation is in sharp 
contrast with the carly days of RCA, 
when General Electric and Westing- 
house interests in the company were 
always clashing, and Sarnoff, as presi- 
dent, was in the middle. 
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ECONOMICS 
AND MORALS 





HAT is happening to America’s ethical 

standards? Thoughtful people con- 
cerned with moral issues seem to be asking this 
question more seriously as time brings succes- 
sive disclosures of shady and even criminal 
practices in public and private dealings. Are 
these disclosures accidental, or do they reflect 
a real moral deterioration? 


Morals in the Welfare State 


In the search for possible explanations, sur- 
prisingly little attention has been given to 
the socio-economic philosophy which Gov- 
ernment officials have expounded and 
exemplified to the people for almost twenty 
years. The essence of this philosophy is that 
the Government should extend its power 
over economic life in the effort to achieve 
aims that are deemed socially desirable. Such 
a sweeping program is bound to have far- 
reaching effects on both the Government and 
the individual citizen. 


It is not self-evident that our moral stand- 
ards actually are lower today than they have 
been in the past. This much, however, does 
seem certain: Wrongdoing in public office be- 
comes more serious as the Government extends 
its authority over the people’s private affairs. 
Official conduct that is Ceplorable in a govern- 
ment of limited powers can be ruinous in a 
welfare state. 

How does the trend toward “big govern- 
ment” affect moral attitudes and ethical be- 
havior? 

Most obvious, perhaps, is the fact that big 
government means high costs, and high costs 
mean high taxes. The temptation is strong to 
evade taxation at such rates, and it is not to 
be wondered at that evasion sometimes crosses 
the line between the legal and the illegal. 

Big government also means big spending, 
which brings opportunities for abuses of many 
kinds, “Pressure groups” do not regard them- 
selves as sellers of votes but as organized mi- 


norities fighting for their “rights.” But when 


the “rights” consist of grants from the public ¢ 
purse and are enforced by voting threats, they 
are dangerously close to the borderline of 
extortion. 

The same principles apply to all exercise of 
governmental power, not merely that involv- 
ing the collecting and spending of money. As 
government extends its authority over eco- 
nomic affairs, public decisions on specific ques- 
tions become enormously important to indi- 
viduals and groups. The persons who make or 
affect those decisions are exposed to great 
temptations, whether in the form of money, 
votes, political preferment, threats, personal 
obligations or attachments, or any other form 
of pressure. 


Effects on Private Morals 


The corrupting influence of power extends 
to those affected by it, as well as those who 
wield it. When individuals and groups are 
at the mercy of government, they are under 
heavy pressure to turn the actions of govern- 
ment to their advantage, by foul means if 
necessary. 


Of all the private rights invaded by the 
state, none has been so hard hit as the right of 
ownership. Almost all the traditional moral 
standards in business dealings presuppose a 
social order in which private property and pri- 
vate enterprise are recognized as inviolable 
rights. Any weakening of the rights is a blow 
at the moral standards based upon them. 
From the November issue of Tue Guaranty 
Survey, monthly review of business and economic 
conditions published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New 
York. The com- 
plete issue is avail- 
able on request to 
our Main Office, 
140 Broadway, 
New York 15,N.Y. 








Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $378,000,000 


140 BROADWAY FIFTH AVE, AT 44th ST. 


LONDON 


MADISON AVE, AT 60th ST. 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT 50th ST, 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Inaurance Corporation 























Stereo-REALIST pictures 
all night 


OU can't blame the guy, either. He'd 

never seen REALIST pictures before 
— never thrilled to the breath-taking 
realism of three-dimensional pictures in 
full color 


And the gal’s really not mad, because 
she knows that the REALIST camera puts 
true 3rd dimension, life-size and in nat 
ural color, on 35mm film. But you can't 
describe these pictures. You must see 
them to feel the full impact of their 
breath-taking realism and beauty 


The astonishing realism of these pictures 
is not confined to personal photography 
alone. It gives you amazingly authentic pic- 
tures for medical records and legal evidence 
—a marvelous aid in visual education— 
a fascinating, new, creative selling tool 

Yes, you'll agree that the REALIST is 
“wonderful.” Ask your camera dealer to 
show you some REALIST pictures, or for 
professional use see your commercial 
photographer. Davin WHITE Co., 383 
W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 

Camera and Viewer $182.25 


(Tax Inc) Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


7 
my Bre 


seo alist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David W hite Co., Milwaukee 
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Lead Supply Fading Away 


U.S. ceiling price has diverted imports to higher- 


paying world markets. 


Domestic output is low, and scrap 


lead is hiding until the price goes up. 


“If you want to solve the shortage, 
all you have to do is to get the lead 
out.” 

That was how one expert sized up 
the lead situation. And the point he 
was making is that the current shortage 
of lead is due more to a decline in 
supply than to increase in demand. 

‘True, the addition of a defense pro- 
gram on top of the high-level civilian 
output does boost the need for lead. 
But up until a few months ago there 
was enough for both sectors of the 
economy. Lead was considered so un- 
likely to become a problem that the 
International Matcrials Conference 
(Jul.14’51,p138) did not even bother 
to allocate it among the world’s users. 

Then, suddenly, the supply of lead 
tightened up so fast that in November 
the requests for the heavyweight metal 
exceeded the supply by five times. 
¢ What Happened?—There are three 
main reasons why, in the face of ex- 
panded demand, the supply has 
dwindled: (1) Imports are sagging badly, 
(2) domestic production is off, and (3) 
scrap lead collection has taken a header. 

Normally, imports, domestic mine 


output, and secondary production each 
account for about one-third of the lead 
use of the U.S. But now the pattern 
of distribution is, all distorted—due 
mostly to the dearth of imports. Lead 
from foreign sources this year is less 
than half of what it was last year. That 
seems to be the focal point of the whole 
problem. 

The U.S. ceiling price for lead is set 
at 19¢ a lb., but the world price is 
around 4¢ or 5¢ higher than domestic 
users are allowed to pay. So, as long 
as foreign buyers can back their needs 
with higher prices, a lot of the metal 
that would normally flow to the U.S. 
gocs to these countries. 

It’s government policy to take a “‘cal- 
culated risk” and keep the ceiling on 
tight. Theoretically, what’s supposed to 
happen is that the world market price 
will tumble to the 19¢ level. 

That may work if the practice, goes 
on long enough. 

Foreign purchases right now are prac- 
tically stopped. 
¢ Trouble at Home—Domestic produc- 
tion is off mainly because of strikes. 
During the last few months strikes have 
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right start for a new plant site- 


Whe Mnelldiin-wiged TOWN 


HE PROBLEM of where to locate 
Ke new plant under today’s 
conditions is answered by the 
overwhelming trend to the 
medium-sized town—first choice 
for several reasons. 
Decentralization is important for 
defense—a prime reason for locat- 
ing in a medium-sized town. 
There is a bonus for management 
in the fact that the medium-sized 
town offers better living condi- 
tions for all personnel. 
Erie is rich in medium-sized towns 
with these desirable factors for 


Erie Railroad @,.-" 


SERVING THE HEART 


Part of medium-sized town served by the Erie 
Railroad, Notice the industrial sites available! 


plant location. The six states of 
the Erie Area are right in the heart 
of America’s largest single market 
where 14 of America’s people live, 
work and buy. There are abun- 
dant supplies of coal, iron and 
steel, rubber, sand, lime, salt, 
lumber and petroleum—the raw 
materials of industry. Skilled and 
semi-skilled labor is available. 


Plants in the Erie Area have the 
advantage of safe, dependable 
transportation with rail connec- 
tions to the West and direct 
service to New York Harbor for 
import and export traffic. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


AN SIVERSARY 
Great Lakesto 
the Sea 


IF YOURE 
INTERESTED... 


Send an outline of your 
needs and preferred loca- 
tion to D. M. Lynn, Asst. 
Vice President, Room 502, 
Midland Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. All infor- 
mation will be held in 
the strictest confidence. 


Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 





cut particularly deep into mine output. 
The 1950 average monthly output was 
almost 36,000 tons. In September it 
was about 19,000 tons, in October 23,- 

November may reach 


We boosted sales 400% 


of that. 

To make matters even worse the 
secondary lead supply is all mixed up. 
The old established secondary smelters 
are not getting their regular share of the 


ina year with the help of-| !\\si'ss'noisaPat Ss 





(TOMS COKP 
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“Mobile radio in our service trucks 
helped make us the largest TV ser- 
vice shop in Central New York.” 


fe ONE YEAR”’, reports Charles Floring 
of The Syracuse Electronics Cor- 

poration, ‘we jumped from a 6-man 
shop to a 25-man organization. Our 
7 vehicles are equipped with G-E 2-way 
radio. From the field our servicemen 
talk instantly and directly with elec- 
tronic engineers here in the shop. This 
clears up technical problems, promotes 
faster, more accurate installation work. 
Customers are pleased and they talk 
about our fast service to their friends.” 


G6 2-WAY RADIO 





mobil TELEVISION 
SERVICE LABORATORY. 


From downtown headquarters dispatcher 
Eileen Hayes reads order changes to serviceman 
on job miles away across the city. G-E 2-way 
radio is easy to use, requires no technical training. 


Best proof of the value of G-E 2-way 
radio is this: Business organizations 
that use it report increased communica- 
tion efficiency, closer control, reduction 
of maintenance costs, better use of man 
hours and mobile equipment. 


Our customers include: Contractors, 
taxi and trucking fleets; petroleum, 
lumber, steel, farm implement, mining 
companies . . . and many others that 
require close control of wide-area oper- 
ations. How about you? 


HOW MUCH IS hasta CommuntcaHor WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
————_2—_ "~~ § Z———"_ — 


o 


General Electric Company, Section 1111-17 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


Please send me complete information on General Electric 2-way radio 
equipment for faster business communication. 


. GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC. 
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scrap. The primary producers are get 
ting only one-tenth of the lead scrap 
they normally receive. 

One of the reasons for the apparent 
decreased flow of scrap is that a good 
deal of hoarding is going on in places 
where it won’t show up. And with lead 
so tough to get, conversion deals are 
not unusual. Holders of scrap put it 
out under “toll charges” and get it back 
as secondary metal. 

Demand is so far behind supply that 
some gray market deals are taking place, 
too. The smelters say that a large num- 
ber of scrap dealers are melting down 
their scrap and selling it above cciling. 

But since the only outlet for scrap is 
back into the furnaces, it'll all have to 
come out of hiding sooner or later. 
How, or when, is anybody’s guess. 
eGovernment Moves In—The Na- 
tional Production Authority, however, 
would rather not wait for the situation 
to iron itself out haphazardly. NPA 
has been edging into the lead business 
for several months; in September it put 
all domestic primary lead on allocation, 
and it’s going to do the same to im- 
ported lead in January. Now _ it’s 
puzzling out a way to control the flow 
of scrap as well. 

And while the government is puz- 
zling, people in the lead business are 
making a very simple suggestion: ‘T’o 
increase the lead supply, they say, in- 
crease the price. OPS did this by 2¢ 
a lb. at the beginning of October. That 
brought out some scrap that was hiding 
away in hope of just such an increase. 
But now everything is just as tight as 
ever. 

A lot of experts, in view of this, say 
that higher prices won't really boost 
production. much—although they grant 
that imports would rise. They point 
out that under a premium price plan 
during World War II production 
actually declined. As the price goes up 
it becomes profitable to work marginal 
lead deposits—which means less lead 
per manhour of work expended. 

e Another Idea—The Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency thinks the 
government’s mineral expansion pro- 
gram is the answer to that. Rather than 
depend on price to get the lead out, 
why not just depend on extra induce- 
ments to expand the whole industry? 
Rapid amortization now is allowed on 
all new facilities. To sweeten it up still 
further, the government guarantees the 
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Must we depend 


on bravery? 


Time and again we read of those who 
brave flames to save life and property 
from almost certain destruction. 

These stories are heartwarming, for it 
takes courage of the highest order to walk 
through fire. Yet shouldn’t we feel some- 
what shamefaced too? ... that we continue 
to count on such bravery, when we can 
and should prevent fire? 

How much better to have fire automati- 
cally stopped before the fireman’s life is 
risked, before the property is ruined. 
With Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems fire can be checked at its source, 
wherever and whenever it may strike, 
with automatic certainty. And 70 years’ 


experience prove Grinnell’s reliability. 


ay 
p SEE THAT GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ARE ON GUARD 


The time to act on Grinnell protection is 
nou before fire strikes. For no indem- 
nity check can replace scarce materials 
and equipment, nor replace lost records, 
customers, skilled employees or — most 
important of all — human lives. Grinnell 
sprinkler heads are your assurance of 
positive, automatic fire protection. 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 


Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Aa 








Television To Your Re 


‘Television is on the threshold of complete new phase of expansion, with the 
allocation of the Ultra High Frequency channels to be used by hundreds of 


new stations. 





To enable you to tune in these new channels, Mallory now has ready a UHF 
converter that can be conneeted to any TV receiver—by the owner, easily, in a 
matter of minutes. The Mallory converter will permit you to tune in all the 
UHF stations in your area—without internal adjustments in your receiver, 
without sacrificing reception of present channels. 


The secret of the Mallory converter is the Inductuner®, pioneered by Mallory 
years ago. It provides continuously variable tuning, essential to complete 
coverage of all UHF channels. The Inductuner is a product of the same creative 
engineering which has developed vibrator power supplies for automobile radios, 
timer switches for automatic washers, mercury dry batteries and numerous 
other precision components for a wide variety of modern equipment. 


Manufacturers are invited to make use of Mallory products, facilities and 
engineering techniques in achieving improved performance or reduced costs in 
the application of electronics, electrochemistry and metallurgy. 


*Ultra High Frequency 


Your TV Receiver was designed 
to operate in the Very High Fre- 
quency range which is limited to 
the present 12 channels. Ultra 
High Frequencies will permit the 
use of many more channels by 
hundreds of new stations. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





sale of the output for terms usually 
running from two to three years—at a 
guaranteed floor price. 

The only trouble is that any expan- 
sion in mine output takes a long time. 
Present output cannot be boosted 
much until 1953 or 1954. That does 
not help much in pulling the U.S. 
out of its current shortage. 
¢ Blind Alley—Secondary output can- 
not be raised much, either. Secondary 
lead production is directly correlated 
with the supply of scrap, and that’s 
pretty well fixed, although for short 
periods it can—and periodically does— 
fluctuate quite a bit. 

Any substantial increase in supply, 
therefore, can come only from a heavier 
flow of imports. But until the foreign 
price softens up, that’s out of the ques- 
tion. 

Another stumbling block in the way 
of increased imports besides the ceiling 
price is the tariff of lve¢ a Ib. Lead 
users were pretty sure that Congress 
was going to suspend it temporarily 
during its last session. Some even went 
out and contracted for metal at the 
ceiling of 19¢ a lb. But Congress did 
not suspend the duty. 

Unless the duty is removed during 

the second session of Congress, it'll 
be just one more obstacle in the way 
of boosting the supply. 
e Bleak Outlook—With all sources of 
supply working under short term diff- 
culties the outlook for lead users is 
bleak. Lead experts can see no easing 
in the situation for at least six months; 
one of the more cautious specialists 
says, “If the U.S. ceiling does break 
the world price, there will be plenty of 
lead some time soon after the first of 
the year.” 

The current shortage is so bad that 
the government is practically out of the 
lead market. Purchases for the stock- 
pile are small—mostly from a few long- 
term foreign contracts. 

And some people in the lead indus- 
try want even this small pile depleted. 
They say the government ought to re- 
lease some of it to help break the world 
market price. 
¢ Possible Way Out—As supply is un- 
likely to expand much very soon, the 
only other way that the situation could 
ease would be for business to drop off. 

Lead is basically a civilian metal. 
Defense uses make up only a small part 
of the total. For instance, in 1950, 
batteries, paint pigments, and cable cov- 
ering made up 56% of the 1.2-million 
tons of lead used. 

The single largest use of lead is for 
storage batteries (taking three-fourths of 
the scrap lead supply). A 1952 cutback 
in the manufacture of autos would save 
some lead. But even if autos were cut 
back by 1-million units that would rep- 
resent a drop of less than 5% in the 
numbe: of batteries manufactured. 
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Imp Camera Service provides this ingenious idea for picture taking. 
Camera molded of Lustrex ‘styrene by Northwest Plastics, Inc. for 
Beaurline Industries, Inc. both of St. Paul, Minn. 


Got the latest picture on Lustrex styrene plastic? 


New developments in Lustrex styrene plastic made this new idea pos- 
sible. First requirement was the idea for designing this ingenious camera 
service. Next was the material to bring it to life. 

The “idea” here is to supply film already loaded in a camera so you 
can take pictures and have the use of the camera. Snap your pictures, 
put the camera in the mail (it comes in a handy self-mailer package), 
and you receive back twelve prints. The manufacturer reloads and 
starts the camera on another round of service. 


Lustrex styrene fits into this picture from every anglé—provides 
high strength with light weight, good dimensional, stability, low-cost 
mass production economies through fast injection molding. 


For your own product...or new idea... investigate Monsanto’s 
big family of plastics. And, for expert materials engineering assistance, 
send your materials or design problem to THE MONSANTO TECHNICAL 
COUNCIL—a board of ten plastics technicians whose experience and 
knowledge blankets the plastics industry. Probably they can help you 
make an old product better . . . bring a new product to life. 


Send for your free copy of Monsanto’s booklet, ‘‘Idea Generators.”’ 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Room 1207, Springfield 2, Mass. 
(0 Please send me your booklet, “Idea Generators.” 


‘ (D Please tell me how I can get assistance from 
ONSANTO Monsanto’s Technical Council—without obligation 


’ : N & Titl 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS ame Se 





Company 





rR} Address 
SERVING INDUSTRY...}WHICH SERVES MANKIND City, Zone, State 














These applications ... 


. - « Can use these 
radioisotopes ... 


. ». in these curie* 
amounts annually... 





Activation of phosphors 


separated fission 
products, pure 
strontium 90 


tens of thousands 





Static eliminators 


separated fission 
products, beta 
emitters 


thousands 





Fluorescent light tubes 


separated fission 
products, beta 
emitters 


hundreds 





Instruments with 
radiction sources 


separated fission 
products of high 
purity 


hundreds 





READY IN 
2 TO 5 
YEARS 


Industrial radiography 


separated fission 
products, cesium 137 


hundreds of thousands, 
and small annual 
replenishment 





Sterilization of 
pharmaceuticals 
and medical supplies 


semi-refined fission 
products of long 
half life 


millions, and small 
annual replenishment 





Sterilization of canned 
meats and fish 


semi-refined fission 
products of long 
half life 


tens of millions, and 
small annual 
replenishment 





Sterilization of canned 
fruits and vegetables 


semi-refined fission 
products of long 
half life 


hundreds of millions 
and small annual 
replenishment 





Portable low-level 
power source 


separated fission 
products, pure beta 
emitters 





Surface sterilization of 
fruits and vegetables 


separated fission 


‘products, pure beta 


emitters 








Radiation chemistry — 
polymerization, halogena- 
tion, oxidation 


concentrated fission 
products or better 


dist ntegrations per 
second oterial 
ctive ™ 











Flame propagation 





separated fission 
products, long half- 
life beta emitters 
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AEC Asks Industry: 


Can You Use 


Radioisotopes? 


130 : 


Fifty years ago petroleum refiners 
were making kerosene and machine 
lubes, and dumping gasoline and _ re- 
sidual oils as waste. Then the auto came 


into its own, and the gasoline tail began 
to wag the petroleum dog. 


Today the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion stands just about where the oil in- 
dustry did at the turn of the century: 
It’s storing millions of gallons of “hot” 
radioactive wastes—leftovers from ura- 
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.. If price is 
less than... 


. . . but will have to 
buck this competition 





radium and 


$50 polonium 


(per curie*) 





$100 


machines, chemicals, 
polonium, radium 





pile-produced 


$100 isotopes 





pile-produced 


$100 isotopes 





$5 to $50 


radium, cobalt 60, 
and x-ray machines 


£*, concrete 
shielding 





$2 machines, aseptic 


electron-generating 


packaging techniques 





machines 


electron-generating 


* « i ta 
ead a — 





heat sterilization 


freezing, electron 
generating machines, 


Spent fission 
products drop o 























nium production—which aren‘t easy to 
dispose of, yet have lots of useful energy 
in them. 

Last spring AEC asked Stanford Re- 
search Institute to find out if industry 
can put to work any of this energy-on- 
the-loose (BW —Apr.21’51,p50). Last 
week the Stanford survey team filed its 
report based on talks with more than 60 
companies in processing and manufac- 
turing industries. It told AEC that up 
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to one-half of these companies were 
willing to take a flver on fission prod- 
ucts. But first they wanted to know 
more about the new materials, par- 
ticularly where and how to begin. 

e¢ The Field—Top-level technical men 
in industry saw possibilities for large 
quantities of radioisotopes in lots of 
places (chart). Cold sterilization of foods 
and pharmaceuticals loomed as_ the 
biggest potential market for radioactive 


with 


melellelola ih Zc Metelllga- Moll] (eM id-Yoh 
100 vials of penicillin per minute - 


wastes. Industrial radiography ran a 
surprising second. It’s the one way in 
which the metalworking industry can 
make real capital of fission products. 
Right now castings still plague manu- 
facturers, because sometimes flaws that 
make the casting unacceptable aren't 
found until lots of machining hours are 
put into the part. Taking X-rays of each 
is too expensive and takes too long; so 
only a small percentage of parts are 
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Salesmen hate to write...and they 


love to tal 


Looking for a way to help your 
sales staff make reports, answer cor- 
respondence, clean up nagging details? 
It’s easy—have them do it on “‘Scotch”’ 
Sound Recording Tape! Tape repro- 
duces voices, music, any kind of 
sound with matchless fidelity. 

Portable tape recorders enable field 
men to take care of detail work during 


spare moments. Tape never misses a 


word, never tires, never makes a 
mistake. Recordings are unbreakable, 
can be played back instantly, cor- 
rected simply by re-recording on the 
same tape (each recording automati- 
cally erases the preceding one). 

OUR NEW BOOKLET is full of 
interesting case histories showing how 
tape recording is being used commer- 
cially. Send coupon below for your 
free copy! 


| Tape Recording offers inexpensive 
¢ way to do paper work verbally 


COMPLICATED SALES TALKS are delivered 
with crystal clarity by means of color slides 
and tape recording. Salesmen im all parts of 
the country present your product’s selling 
points in the same effective way; tedious 
training of salesmen is eliminated. 
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“... industry and AEC have 
to make some pretty stiff 
decisions before they take 
the plunge... .” 
RADIOISOTOPES starts on p. 130 


checked. But with a high-energy radia- 
tion source, all castings could be in- 
spected on a production basis. As each 
casting on a conveyor line passes the 
radioactivity, readings on an instrument 
like a geiger counter would show imme- 
diately whether the part is sound. An 
inspector could reject bad castings be- 
fore they were machined. 

¢ Delayed Action—Although industry’s 
look at fission products may seem like 
love at first sight, it probably will be a 
long time before industry and AEC can 
get together. Both have to make some 
pretty stiff decisions before they take 
the plunge. And what one does hinges 
on plans of the other. 

Here’s what the fission wastes deal 
stacks up for AEC: 

Right now the stuff that’s left after 
separating out uranium and plutonium 
is a soupy liquid containing fission prod- 
ucts, water, salts, and other contami- 
nants. The usual way of disposing of it 
is to bury it in concrete tanks. 

Instead of getting rid of the radio- 
active wastes, AEC might sect up a 
fission products refining plant into 
which the wastes would pass. But such 
a processing plant might cost $10- 
million. And since the commission’s 
isotopes program—which produces no 
weapons—has to pay for itself, there has 
to be some certainty that AEC can 
break even on the investment. 
¢ What They'll Get—This brings up 
the question of what kind of radio- 
isotopes to make, and how much of 
each. The wastes will yield four types: 

¢ Gross fission products—the pot- 
pourri left from evaporating the water 
from the liquid wastes—with an activity 
of 1 to 1,000 curies per Ib. 

¢ Semirefined  products—resulting 
from the removal of the nonradioactive 
contaminants from the gross fission 
products—yielding 5,000 curies per Ib. 

¢ Specific radiations such as beta 


= 


INNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINN. BW11) ray emitters—produced by further sepa- 


ration—cach pound of which might con- 
tain up to 19,000 curies. 

¢ Specific isotopes such as stron- 
tium 90 and cesium 137—the products 
of final refinement—with concentrations 
of up to 30,000 curies per Ib. 
ePrice Pegged to Volume—Refined 
down to high concentrations, these 
radioactive materials would fit in a 
package you could hold in one hand—if 
you were able to get that close to it. 
Suppose you needed a one-million curie 
source for sterilizing penicillin. Radio- 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape 
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17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 
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Even the famed cornucopia of Zeus is hardly adequate to symbolize America’s defense- 
production potential—backed up by more than half the world’s electric generating capacity. 
In the past five years alone, our electric utilities have increased generating capability 
by 40%. To meet estimated demands of a stepped-up preparedness program and the rapidly 
mounting industrial load, another projected 46% will be added by the end of 1953. 

Mighty though its role in productivity, electricity remains an infinitesimal part of finished 
armaments cost: currently less than one per cent. The electric companies have maintained 
this remarkably low price structure in spite of viciously spiraling increases in the cost of 
everything they buy and use... and in the face of unprecedented expenditures for new plant 
and distribution facilities. So successful has been their fight against inflation that today your 
dollar buys four times as much electric power as a generation ago! 

The Babock & Wilcox Company is alive to its responsibilities as supplier to one of our 
most vital industries. It will continue to offer the result of its best thinking toward still 
further improvements in an essential public service, as it has 
done since the first of America’s central stations was established 


ABET. a WikCOe. 


... for so little 





One of a series of advertisements sponsored by The Babcock & Wilcox Company to bring the facts about electric power to the public. 
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active salts with an activity of 10,000 
curies per Ib. would fit inside of a 3-in. 
pipe that’s 2 ft. long. 

Price tags that AEC will put on 
these fission products depend on how 
much of the stuff it can sell and what 
they'll cost to make. Right now, 
strontium 90, produced by irradiation 
in atomic piles, sells for $500 per curic. 
If the material could be pegged at $50 
per curic, the potential market for ac- 
tivating phosphorus (to make perma- 
nently luminescent materials) is 10,000 
curies annually. 
¢ Stiff Competition—Part and parcel of 
the price consideration is the compe- 
tition that fission products will face 
from other radiation sources. At first 
blush, large quantities of gamma radia- 
tion (rays of high penetrating ability) 
would be cheaper than X-rays from ma- 
chines. With fission products selling 
at a price of $2 per curie, the cost per 
watt-hour would be 2¢, as compared 
with 20¢ to $1 per watt-hour for just 
C-ray tube costs alone. 

Stiffer competition might come from 
electron-generating machines such as 
the Van de Graaff accelerator (BW— 
Apr.7’51,p81). These machines run 
into trouble when it comes to produc- 
ing rays of high penetration. That takes 
big machines that are costly. But an 
advantage of a machine is that you can 
turn the radiation on and off as you 
want it. It makes for easy maintenance 
and repair of the equipment. Fission 
products throw off rays whether your 
production line is moving or at a stand- 
still. But right now, it looks as if 
fission products will be a cheaper radia- 
tion source than machine generators. 
¢ Distribution Angle—Even if AEC had 
all these angles down pat, the method 
of distribution remains unsettled. You 
just don’t sell a user large quantities 
of radiation the way you'd sell him steel 
sheet or even carboys of nitric acid. 
You have to give him a service with it 
because he probably won’t have the 
technical staff to handle the hot ma- 
terial. 

One suggestion that sounds practical 
is to have an enginecring firm take over 
preparation and resale of fission prod- 
ucts. Such a company could perform a 
packaged job for the isotope user: De- 
sign and construct his processing plant, 
such as a sterilization unit, supply the 
initial radioactive source, replenish the 
fission products as necessary, take away 
the spent radioactive material, and _per- 
form any maintenance required. Then, 
too, the fission products could be rented 
by AEC rather than sold. Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. and Tracerlab, Inc., are 
studying such a plan. 
¢ Industry Viewpoint—Industry sees a 
lot of advantages in fission products— 
and a lot of worries. 

Penicillin producers told the Stan- 
ford survey team that all manufacturers 


would welcome a cold _ sterilization 
method using fission products. In fact, 
they feel that the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration may eventually require it. For 
fission products the penicillin field is a 
potent one; individual producers may 
find them a big cost reducer, but the 
capital investment may be high. 

Penicillin production this year should 
go over the 500,000-Ib. mark. But 
you've got to sterilize the container, 
which is 98% of the weight, as well 
as the antibiotic. So the total weight to 
be processed, 16,650,000 Ib., would 
take about 2,775,000 curies for the origi- 
nal installation. 

Capital investment for the individual 
producer would consist of about $35,- 
000 for a sterilization unit like the one 
shown on page 131, $20,000 for supple- 
mentary equipment such as safety in- 
struments, and the cost of the fission 
products. This last item could vary 
from $100,000 (if the radioactive mate- 
rial sells for 20¢ per curie) to $1-million 
(if the price per curie is $2). So the 
producer’s dollar outlay could range 
from $155,000 to $1,055,000 for a 
radiation sterilization plant. Obviously, 
the cost of the radioactive material is 
Jikely to be the thing that determines 
whether he goes ahead with the project. 

But even with the high fission prod- 
uct cost, he could still beat his present 
unit production costs by a wide margin. 
Today it runs him about 34¢ to sterilize 
a penicillin vial. With fission products 
at $2 per curie, it would stand him 
0.64¢ per vial, while the 20¢ curie 
would bring it down to 0.25¢ per vial. 
¢ Other Problems—Industrialists showed 
concern over other angles in use of mass 
fission products. Some are real, others 
groundless. Here are a few: 

e Broad powers on patents given 
AEC by the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 may mean that companies would 
lose competitive advantage on indus- 
trial uses they develop for fission prod- 
ucts. Although so far the commission 
has been reasonable in applying its 
patent powers, it wili have to make clear 
its position on compulsory licensing, 

¢ Products exposed to large-scale 
radiation might themselves become 
dangerously radioactive, This is a com- 
mon fear, but the fact is there is no 
real danger of induced radioactivity. 

¢ Lack of trained personnel stymies 
undertaking any program at present. 
While this is true, safety techniques 
and handling methods are well known. 
Both AEC and industry will have to 
pitch in on training technicians. 

e Adequate radiation protection 
insurance hasn’t been worked out for 
large-scale industrial use of  radio- 
isotopes. For example, insurance com- 
panies offer no disaster protection for 
release of the radiation source by fire, 
explosion, or earthquake. THiat’s one 
big deterrent to fission products usage. 
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component, combustible and conditioning atmosphere 








Few, if any other, natural mix- 
tures play so vital a role in the 
chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries as does Gas. 

As a basic and essential fuel 
for exacting heat processing at 
critical temperatures or as the 
conditioning atmosphere for 
processing, Gas is so readily 
controllable by automatic meth- 
ods that its versatility is un- 
limited in applications such as 


@ desiccating 
®@ distilling 

® sintering . 

®@ polymerizing 
®@ sterilizing 


® fractionating 





In a multitude of industries 
Gas gives up its elements in 
various processes, or is broken 
down into its essential compo- 
nents by one or another method, 
in the production of many ma- 
terials such as 


@ acrylic resins 
@ carbon black 
®@ helium 

@ refrigerants 
® solvents 


® formaldehyde 





Rapid progress in the extension 
of pipelines places Gas for chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical pur- 
poses within reach of most 
major industrial areas. Your 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Gas Company Representative 
will help you use these nearby 
lines, or to locate plant facili- 
ties to take advantage of Gas 
for processing and production. 


e 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Here is an authoritative book that describes in 
detail the top organization and control practices 
of 31 of our major industrial companies, offer- 
ing to every businessman guideposts to use in 
his own business. Based on the findings of a 
thorough research study, » book brings you 
information on top-level practices hard to find 
elsewhere—analyzes and correlates the 

rial to give you the most frequently used top- 


management organization and control setups 


TOP-MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
AND CONTROL 


By PAUL E. HOLDEN 
Professor of Industrial Management, 
Stanford University 
Lounsbury S. Fish @ Hubert L. Smith 
Research Associates, Stanford University 


257 pages, 6 x 9, 5 charts, $5.00 


Among the facts as- 
sembled here you will 
find many pointers to 
aid in basic problems 
ef controlling your 
costs, your personnel, 
and the quality of 
your product, in 
making plans that 
will meet changing 
conditions, and in or- 
ganizing so that each 


key man can produce 
most efficiently. Here 
are given, in outline fi 


form, basic organiza- 
tional and control plans distilled from the prac- 
tices of the companies surveyed. 


LEADERS SAY: 


‘To those who are ac- 
tively concerned with 
the problem of the or- 
ganization of manage- 
ment, this book will be 
of inestimable value.’’ 
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“Fills the need of the 
practical executive 
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than any other material 
that I have been able 
to find.” 

—C. R. Hook, 
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Endurance Limit... 


... for new materials can 
be worked out in hours in- 
stead of years by method 
found by RPI professors. 


There’s often a long time gap_be- 
tween announcement of wonder alloys 
and their use in machines. There’s a 
good reason. It’s one thing to concoct 
a metal of unusual performance. But 
it’s another and longer thing to find 
the detailed data on the metal’s proper- 
ties that an engineer must have to 
specify it safely in his designs. 

Creation of metals and their use are 
soon going to be brought lots closer 
together. T'wo professors at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., have 
come up with a new engineering meth- 
od, called Dilastrain, to pin down the 
fatigue properties of a material—whether 
it’s a metal or a plastic—in hours instead 
of years. They are Joseph L. Rosen- 
holtz, geology department head, and his 
associate, Dudley T. Smith. 
¢ Gradual Change—When an engincer 
designs a moving part from a new metal 
he has to know more than just “how 
strong” it is. It may be strong to start 
with but then get “tired.” (It’s a matter 
of a gradual change in the crystal struc- 
ture.) 

Most metals will resist a heavy load 
the first time it’s applied; and a 
given metal may resist it the millionth 
time; but then on, say, the two mil- 
lionth application, the metal will fail. 
A lower load can be applied more times 
before the metal fails. And when you 
get down far enough you reach a load 
that the metal can resist indefinitely. 
That’s the “endurance limit.” 

What the RPI professors have come 
up with is the way to determine a ma- 
terial’s endurance limit. An engineer 
must know this property and the fatigue 
values derived from it in order to de- 
sign mechanical parts that move or vi- 
brate. Typical of such parts are the coil 
springs a your car and the structural 
members in airplane wings, which are 
flexed hundreds of thousands of times. 
If the design is stressed below this all- 
important endurance limit, the part 
will never fail from fatigue. 
¢ 500-Million Times—In normal prac- 
tice, you have to test-stress a material 
about 500-million times before you get 
a notion of its endurance limit. That 
may take three months. Since quite a 
few samples have to be stressed to get 
accurate data, a year can be spent on 
just this single characteristic of the new 
material. Now Rosenholtz and Smith 
are able to determine the same data in 
approximately 10 hrs. 

Key to their method is a strange rela- 
tionship that thev discovered while 
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studying the effect of heat on marble 
and other rock. It seems that the rate 
at which a material expands or “‘grows” 
with heat—its coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion—is directly related to its endur- 
ance limit. 

e Test Bars—The Rosenholtz-Smith 
method consists of first stressing eight 
test bars, each at a different stress or 
load, through 100,000 cycles. ‘Then 
they machine small, spool-like test 
pieces, one from each bar, being careful 
not to set up any additional strains in 
the specimen. 

The eight spools are placed in a spe- 

cial piece of equipment in which they 
are carefully heated. This expands 
them; the increase in length is meas- 
ured. The tricky measuring equipment, 
developed by the two professors, will 
measure as Close as one-millionth of an 
inch and magnifies the actual expan- 
sion 3,500 times. 
e Mysterious Valley—In the last step, 
the expansion data of the specimens are 
plotted on graph paper against the 
stresses previously imposed. ‘That al- 
ways produces a curve with a sharp val- 
ley in it. The valley is the endurance 
limit—no one knows why. Results by 
this method on known materials check 
out within a fraction of 1% of endur- 
ance limits found the hard way. 

Dr. Gunther Mohling, assistant direc- 
tor of research for Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., had a material tested by 
the RPI professors’ method. He savs, 
“Since the Dilastrain method permits 
the determination of such important 
enginecring data as endurance limits 
with the greatest speed and accuracy, it 
is impossible to exaggerate its impor- 
tance.” The new method is to be ex- 
tended to testing jet engine allovs at 
high temperatures. 
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Hole-makers in Swiss cheese, propionic 
bacferia, open a new way to get high 
yields of vitamin B12, according to 
the U.S. Agriculture Dept. The vita- 
min is made by adding the organisms 
to a mash of skim milk and whey. 

j 
A new rayon process that adds to the 
life, launderability, and wrinkle-resist- 
ance of the fiber was just announced 
by Dan River Mills, Inc. Known as 
X-2, the process permanently changes 
rayon’s molecular structure. ‘The treat- 
ment can be applied with standard 
rayon-making equipment, doesn’t affect 
the finish of the cloth. 

2 
Cellophane research has cost du Pont 
$24,361,000 from 1924 to 1950, the 
company revealed in the federal cello- 
phane antitrust suit. Last vear alone 
du Pont spent $2,782,000 researching 
cellophane. 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY « COPYRIGHT 1951 ¢ GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Three cheers for Ptolemy eee 


The gentleman above is recording what a fine fellow Ptolemy is. Though the 
message was strictly “puff” it became important 2000 years later .. . for on 
that one stone the same message was carved in three languages ... 
Greek, and two forms of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The stone turned up again in 1799. In the interim all knowledge 
of hieroglyphics died out. However, a Frenchman, Champollion, 
from the Greek inscriptions, deciphered the 
hieroglyphics, making possible the fascinat- 
ing study of the Pharaoh’s civilization. 

What future historians will make 
of his correspondence is not a 


concern of today’s businessman. 
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But, he is concerned in having his 
letterhead reflect the quality of his 
product or service. That is why so 
many firms select Gilbert Quality 
Writing Papers. Ask your printer, 
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samples of Gilbert new-cotton- 
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matching envelopes 
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Why There Are So Few New 


For several months now, ambitious 


and newspaper editors who watch new 
product announcements have sensed 
something happening. Little by little 
their mail has dropped off. In place of 
a fall pickup in news of new develop- 
ments, there has been only a continued 
and deeper slump. 

¢ Trend?—This weck BUSINESS WEEK 
asked its correspondents in major cities 
to find out exactly what is happening. 
Is business really cutting back on de- 
velopment work? Does it feel the mar- 
ket is too shaky for innovations? Or 
are materials and manpower shortages 
putting a crimp in product plans? 

The answers industrialists gave to 
these questions added up, in the main, 
to two things: 

¢ A lot of business is holding back 
on marketing new products. 

e It is doing it for several reasons— 
principally shortages in manpower and 
materials, and the healthy look of sales 
of their present line. 
¢ Two-to-One—F or every company that 
said it was going ahead full steam on 
new products, there were two that said 
they were backing off on marketing 
plans. That doesn’t mean industry has 
sidetracked development programs. Al- 


138 


magazine most all companies have 


schemes for new models, new products, 
and new lines; industry research spend- 
ing, according to an estimate by De- 
fense Dept.’s Research & Development 
Board, will hit $1.2-billion next year. 
But relatively few companies have solid 
plans for getting their products to the 
consumer. The timetable has been set 
back—and it’s an indefinite timetable 
at that. 
¢ Reasons—The big factor behind the 
slowup is, of course, the defense pro- 
gram. Directly or indirectly, the shift 
to armament production has influenced 
all new-product thinking. It shows up 
in almost every reason manufacturers 
cite for shelving new developments. 
A Minneapolis producer of electrical 
equipment has had to pull many of its 
designers, engineers, and researchers off 
civilian products to work on arms out- 
put. Because technical help is tight, 
the consumer goods staff hasn’t been 
replaced. A New York aircraft maker 
savs: “People just don’t have time for 
new products any more. The tremend- 
ous amount of government work 
farmed out to small shops keeps them 
from working on new things. We have 
300 subcontractors doing work for us, 


and a good many of them were the type 


that initiated products. 
too busy.” 

¢ Supplies—On materials, a second 
major cause for postponing new prod- 
ucts, the defense program again is the 
main conditioning force. A Columbus 
(Ohio) manufacturer complains he can’t 
get supplies to handle present produc- 
tion requirements. “It’s inconsistent to 
bring out a new model if Washington 
won't give you enough material for your 
old one. For my part, I’m not even 
going to think about a new product 
until there is some certainty of steady 
supplies.” 

This is a Chicago manufacturer of 
kitchenware talking: “Last January at 
the housewares show we introduced 26 
new items; this year we hope to have 
18 ready. It’s been solely a matter of 
materials shortages and restrictions on 
processes that has kept us from topping 
last vear’s showing.” 

A West Coast capital goods maker 
points out that bringing out a new 
model is not “simply a matter of dis- 
carding old dies and castings and sub- 
stituting new ones. You’ve probably 
got a substantial inventory of spare parts 
for the old model. In these days of 


Now they are 
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products,” some executives say. “We can’t 
even meet demand for present items.” 


Products 


materials scarcities, you can’t afford to 
broaden that inventory by adding a new 
product.” 

e Good Market—Good sales, the third 
big reason for holding off on new prod- 
ucts, also stem from mobilization and 


a big arms budget. “Look,” says a 
Midwest farm equipment maker, “this 
is no time to be bringing out new 
models. We can’t even produce enough 
to meet current demand fer our line.” 

A southern manufacturer of construc- 
tion equipment backs him up. “My big 
worry is not to make something new, 
but to keep on making the old. Most 
of my people right now are working on 
substitute materials.” 
¢ Normaley & Taxes—One manage- 
ment man in Chicago has perhaps a 
more philosophical theory about what’s 
happened. “I believe there is no real 
slowing down in development,” he says. 
“What seems to be involved is that the 
backlog of new products and new-prod- 
uct ideas that accumulated during 
World War IT has been worked off. So 
we find ourselves returning to a more 
nearly ‘normal’ rate of product intro- 
duction.” 

But in Buffalo, there’s an executive 
who thinks it’s all the fault of taxes. 
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SHORT MATERIALS 


“The trouble is,” he says, “the incentive 
for capital is limited. In our business, 
when earnings exceed $10-million we 
are in the excess profits tax bracket, and 
82% of the earnings over $10-million 
goes for taxes. This makes it hard to 
pile up cash for plant additions.” 

Against this, there’s the feeling of 
other management men that the tax 
laws help the development, if not the 
marketing, of new products. A San 
Francisco consumer goods maker, for in- 
stance, says his research is going at a 
higher rate than ever before because of 
the tax climate. “I’m better off spend- 
ing the money on development work 
than handing it over to the government 
as excess profits,” is the way he sums up. 
¢ Prices—Only a few executives feel 
prices are any real deterrent to introduc- 
ing a new product now. But the ones 
who do pick on prices tear them to 
pieces. 

This is a New York _ tool-and-die 
manufacturer talking: “How can we get 
a fair price on a new product without 
going through 16 kinds of red tape? 
We’ve got a new product here now, 
but we don’t want to monkey around 
with the government. We'd like to 
write up the price high enough at the 
start so that later, when production gets 
rolling, we can knock the price down. 
But vou can’t get a high enough price 
to start with, and if vou start with a 


“My people,” says one industrialist, “are busier trying 
to find substitute materials than they are new products.” 


low price you have a heck of a time get- 
ing permission to mark it up.” 

¢ Hard at It—Against the many com- 
panies that are shunting aside plans for 
new products, there are those that are 
keeping up, or even speeding, the mar 
keting of new developments. One big 
Chicago electrical manufacturer has just 
added an executive whose sole business 
will be new product development and 
discovery. He will work in addition to 
the present research and_product-de- 
velopment staff, acting as contact man 
to screen ideas from the outside. 

An executive of a New England divi 
sion of a rubber company says, “We 
have to bring out improvements and 
new features in existing products, as 
well as trv to develop brand-new lines. 
One of the stimulants is the constantly 
rising ‘normal’ production of the fac- 
tory. After the 1948-49 recession we 
hit a new production high in 1950, 
which became ‘normal.’ In the 195] 
setback we are trving to bring output 
up to that new ‘normal’—and new 
products are the best way to do it.” 
¢ Qualification—Even among compa- 
nies that aggressively stress a ‘“‘new prod- 
ucts as usual” policy, there are some big 
buts. A Pittsburgh electrical manufac- 
turer who says in one breath, “You can 
never afford to let up on continual, re- 
lentless development,” says in another, 
“Under conditions today, you can’t and 
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How to keep spray painting 
in step with FASTER PRODUCTION 


Binks Customer Service Laboratory where Binks 
tests automatic finishing on customers’ products 


Many manufacturers are finding 
automatic spray painting the an- 
swer to faster, lower cost finishing. 
Automatic spray guns increase out- 
put by eliminating the fatigue fac- 
tor. They quickly apply uniform 
coatings of controlled thickness, 
hour after hour, day after day, with 
robot-like precision. 

Automatic equipment is very flex- 
ible because set-ups can be changed 
sasily and quickly. There’s no con- 
version problem...you can concen- 
trate on high speed defense paint- 


ing today, yet be ready to switch over to civilian products without delay. 
It costs nothing to find out if your products can be finished economically 
by automatic methods. Private tests are run by Binks on your products, using 
your own or specified materials. You receive a confidential report showing 
what production and savings you can expect. There is no obligation. 


shouldn't try to carry on your develop- 
ment program as you would normally.” 

On an area basis, this sort of unad 
mitted change shows up most sharply 
in Cleveland. Said BUSINESS WEEK’S COT 
respondent: “I can find no company 
that has altered its new-products policy. 
On the other hand, I found a numbei 
that have either completed develop 
ment work and are waiting for a morc 
advantageous time to introduce the 
item, or are edging the product into the 
market in a limited, rather than over- 
all, way. 


Pipe-Laying Machine 

The latest brainchild of the Cleve- 
land Trencher Co. is a machine that 
unloads pipe intO a trench and then 
tamps, as it backfills, as it travels. 

First of all, a crane (capacity: 6,000 
Ib.) unloads pipe and sheathing and 
lowers the pipe into the ditch. ‘Taen 
the operator of the machine, either 
straddling the ditch or rolling alongside 
it, moves forward, using a choice of 
24 travel speeds. If the machine is run 
alongside, it will pull the fill earth from 
the other side into the trench, and at 
the same time tamp it down: 

- The tamper packs a powerful punch, 
a 380 ft.Ib. blow, 45 times a minute. 
This means you can immediately relay 
pavement because there is no danger 
that the earth will settle. Cleveland 
I'rencher savs the machine compacts 
earth approximately three to four times 
thicker than is practical by air or hand 
tamping. 

e Source: Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
e Price: $9,600. 


Trencher Co., 


Calculating Scale 


One of the toughest jobs in making 
jet engines is turning out turbine bucket 
blades to close tolerances. Testing and 
checking the blades take time, too, 
because you must check not only the 
weight of the bucket blade, but also the 
position of its center of gravity. And 
you have to get “moment weight,” 
which takes into consideration both the 


SEND NOW for Bulletin 10. It lists hundreds of products 
painted by modern spraying processes and illustrates 
many unusual and outstanding installations. Tells how 
you can get better finishes—faster—and at lower 

costs. Bulletin 10 is especially valuable for those interested 
in defense production. No obligation. 


weight and the distance between the 
blade’s center of gravity and the center 
of rotation (in this case, the center of 
the turbine wheel). 

The Exact Weight Scale Co. makes a 
moment balance specifically to do this 
job. Each scale is built to the cus- 
tomer’s requirements as to wheel radius 
and bucket dimensions. Calibrations on 
the balance are expressed in any desired 
moment weight units; inch pounds, 
gram inches, etc. The whole unit runs 
on a 110-volt, 60-cvcle current, but can 


BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3130-34 West Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


NEW YORK « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES » ATLANTA « BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
DALLAS + MILWAUKEE » NASHVILLE * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
COMPLETE SPRAY PAINTING SYSTEMS 
be supplied for other voltazes. 
Se, £, ade =, ¢ Source: Exact Weight Scale Co., 
a0: 3 2 = 944 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
> 


e Price: From $800 to $1200. 
AIR COMPRESSORS + SOUND DEADENING EQUIPMENT - MATERIAL TANKS + ACCESSORIES : 


EVERYTHING FOR 





SPRAY GUNS + SPRAY BOOTHS - 
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One firm says: “We found that any girl who could 
operate a typewriter could be effectively trained on the 
Remington Rand accounting machine in 30 minutes—and 
immediately begin to produce a fair day's work. On the 
other hand, our experimental operation of other machines 
indicated they would require substantially more special 
training and that we might be unable to find the proper 
personnel in a tight labor market.” 

Easiest to use of all the accounting machines. You can 
get all the benefits of modern, mechanized accounting with- 
out upsetting your accounting department. Your present 


Booklet AB-392 shows you how to slash your met book- 
keeping costs by 40% to 60%. Ask your local repre- 
sentative, or write to Management Controls Reference 
Library, Rm. 1442,315 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


Remington. Frand. 


See this easiest-to-use of all the accounting machines ~~ 
at our Business Equipment Center in your city. 


Fat this same employee 


and reduce your clerical 
costs 40 to 60% 


employees, familiar with your procedures, can easily oper- 
ate this machine. 

100%-electric. The operator simply enters amounts and 
descriptions on the single keyboard, which has standard 
alphabet keys and only ten numeral keys for all figure work, 
The rest of the job is done automatically by the machine, 
giving you completed and proved records with up-to-date 
balances. 
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Manufacturing control casing with Roebling wire. 


Thousands are saving money with 
Roebling wire, cold drawn or cold 
rolled ... hard, soft, annealed or 
tempered ... round, flat, shaped. 


ON A VAST NUMBER of manufactured products 
which call for high carbon steel wire, Roebling wire is 
giving top results . . . and reducing production costs, 
too. Every inch of these Roebling specialty wires is 
identical in grain, gauge, finish and mechanical prop- 
erties. Preparation time is cut to a minimum; machine 
stoppages and rejects hit an all-time low. And there’s a 
Roebling round, flat or shaped wire for practically 
every need. 

Roebling’s specialty wire plant is one of the largest in 
America. From open hearth to finished product every 
phase of production is under stringent control to assure 
absolutely uniform quality ... Today large quantities of 
specialty wire are required in the defense program, but 
the Roebling organization will do everything possible 
to meet your needs. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 





Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenve * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenve * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson 
Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boulevard * Los Angeles, 

216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. Second Street 
* Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Fr i 1740 Se h Street * Seattle, 

900 First Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Foils are scarce—going back into the 
service. But Coating Products, 136 W. 
21 St., N. Y. C., has brilliantly colored 
metallic acetates that replace many 
foils. ‘The acetate comes in gauges of 
.003 to .020 and can be used in sheet 
form, or can be laminated to paper 
board. 
* 

Nuts and bolts that come in contact 
with corrosive chemical baths don’t last 
long. Now Steere Enterprises, Akron, 
Ohio, are making low carbon nuts and 
bolts encased in Goodrich Chemical's 
Geon plastic. They are said to resist 
chemicals better than stainless steel 
bolts, cost about 14% as much. 


e 
Made in France, high-speed hydraulic 
copying lathe distributed in the U.S. 
by H. E. B. Machine Tools, Inc., 341 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., is supposed to 
be more accurate than standard _profil- 
ing lathes; the copying device is an 
integral part of the machine. It’s so 
sensitive it copies to within plus or 
minus .0004 in. on diameter. 

& 
Electronic eyes measure the width of 
red-hot steel strips moving through 
rolling mills. General Electric says 
their “eyes” are accurate to 4 in. 
You no longer have to stop the steel 
strips to measure with calipers. 


Pushbutton for Snow 


Homemade snowstorms are now available 
for your Christmas decorations. The snow 
comes in a spray-dispenser; just push the 
button, and watch it fly. Make It Snow, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C., reports that 
the crystals last indefinitely indoors and 
from two to three weeks outside. 
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PATTERN, PALLET OR PARTITION 


Plywood Fits 
The Picture 


‘ 


* 


; 


: e / 
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AMERICA’S BUSIEST BUILDING 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 


} 
1 
2 





... into thin wood sheets 
which are inseparably 


Douglas fir plywood is 
real wood made by “un- 


PLywoop’s ALBUM of accomplishment includes well 
over a thousand uses. For versatility, for adapta- 
bility, for economy—the unique combination of 
advantages possessed by this wonder-working wood 
challenge comparison with any other material. 
Plywood builds clean, attractive, easy-to-maintain 
partitions that can be installed in mere hours .. . 
yet this same material has the rugged strength 
and rigidity to withstand the constant shock and 
abuse given pallets. Plywood is adaptable to fast 
assembly-line fabrication . . . yet it is easily worked 
to the hairbreadth tolerances required in pattern 
making. Plywood pays its way with other important 
advantages. It won’t split, shatter, corrode. Dimen- 
sionally stable. Pleasing natural grain. Warm to 
the touch. And most important, plywood can help 
you right now—in new construction, remodeling, 
maintenance, packaging, product-improvement. 
For details, write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Department 4111, Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Douglas tir 


.-. to form large, light 
panels having beauty 


= . 
winding” giant logs .. . cross laminated... <> and great strength 
—— 
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No. 233 
Memo Pen Set. 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


en 


-_ No. 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 


Letter Opener 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful “Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Get this dividend-paying 

booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 

Business Gifts. It shows 

how to put to 

work for you a 

tested business 

.| strategy that 

} builds good will 

—=increases sales 

profitably! Mail 

coupon for free 

booklet and quantity prices. 
point” is a trad rk of Autopoint Co., Chicage 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. BW-11 

1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
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1951 STOCKHOLDERS will collect almost as much as in 1950. Reason: .. . 


Dividends Holding Up, But... 


Dividend payments will chalk up a 
better performance than carnings this 
year. 

When all returns are in, 1951 dis- 
bursements to stockholders will prob- 
ably add up to around $9-billion 
(chart)--only some $200-million, or 2%, 
under the record-breaking 1950 level. 
Corporate profits, on the other hand, 
might slip as much as 13% to 15%— 
$3-billion or more—below last vear’s 
historic $22.8-billion level (BW —Oct. 
27’51,p19). 
¢ Not All Cream—But don’t get too 
enthusiastic over this year’s over-all 
dividend showing. It isn’t all wool and 
a yard wide. A much sharper shrinkage 
would have been tevealed except for 
one factor: the generosity shown stock- 
holders in the first half of the vear. 

In recent months the trend of divi- 
dend payments has been definitely 
downward. Since midyear cash divi- 
dends on New York Stock Exchange 
listed commons (BW —Nov.3’51,p145) 
dropped 3.2%’ in the third quarter, 
compared with an 11% gain rung up 
in the previous three months and the 
15.5% zoom recorded in the 1951 first 
quarter. 
¢ Cuts Deepening—The dividend news 
that has since been flooding the finan- 
cial pages, too, takes some of the bloom 


off the rose. Increased taxes, higher 
labor rates, increased material costs, 
and a showing down of sales in many 
trades are beginning to affect dividend 
disbursements as well as earnings. You 
can’t ignore the growing number of 
announced dividend cuts, including 
both regular quarterly payments and 
yearend extras. 

Such cuts haven’t been confined to 
any handful of trades, or to minor units. 
Some big business names have showed 
up as well. Here’s a sampling of com- 
panies that since midyear have cut 
their stockholder disbursements under 
1950 levels: 

Firth Carpet Co., Chrysler Corp., 
Fall River Gas Works, Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Hoover Co., Reynolds Spring Co., 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, General Motors 
Corp., E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Co., 
Coty International, Ohio Seamless 
Tube Co., Sterling Drug, Inc., Norwich 
Pharmacal Co., Columbia Pictures, 
Inc., Simmons Co., National Gypsum 
Co., Bourne Mills, Deere & Co., 
Goebel Brewing Co., Atlas Powder Co., 
Marshall-Wells Co., Motor Wheel 
Corp., Artloom Carpet Co. 

e Christmas Flood?—Stockholders may 
well wonder if this Christmas will mean 
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THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY PROVES IT/ 


b* * jeny The Upjohn Company was founded 66 years 
ago a tiny basement plant in Kalamazoo was all it 
needed. But Upjohn grew steadily through the years and 
now it is among the largest full-line pharmaceutical houses 
in the United States, with more than 700 different products 
and 3,700 employees. 


Having outgrown 19 acres of floor space in downtown 
Kalamazoo, Upjohn now occupies a 1,700-acre site seven 
miles from town. Its handsome new main building provides 
33 acres of floor space. Several other buildings have been 
erected and eventually there will be many more, for this 
has been planned as a complete production community. 


The most modern of the downtown buildings is being 
used for Upjohn’s extensive research work. 


Pharmaceuticals are also among the many products of 
the vast Dow Chemical Company at Midland. Much of the 
aspirin used in America is shipped out of the Dow plant 
in powder form. Epsom salt also is produced here in tre- 
mendous quantities. 


In addition to these giants, there are smaller producers of 
pharmaceuticals in several parts of Outstate Michigan. The 
pharmaceutical industry thrives here. So do the automobile 
industry, the chemical industry, the furniture industry, the 
paper industry, the packaged food industry, and many others. 


If you are looking for a manufacturing plant or distribu- 
tion headquarters, don’t overlook Outstate Michigan. It’s 
an area that offers you many benefits. May we supply fur- 
ther information? 


Check These #eduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 


% In the Great Market Center of America 


%* Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies Diversified Industries 4% No State Income Tax 


% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 


* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


Black area on map shows 
terri 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


248,805 Shares 


Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 
Convertible prior to December 1, 1961 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these shares 

have been issued by the Company to its Ci Stockholders, which 

rights will expire at 3:00 o’clock P.M. Eastern Standard Time on November 
19, 1951, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 





Subscription Price $100 a Share 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, 
at prices which will not be below the Subscription Price set forth above, 
less, in the case of sales to dealers, the concession allowed to dealers, and 
not more than either the last sale or the current offering price of the Cu- 
mutlative Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, on the New York Stock Exchange, 
whichever is greater, plus accrued dividends, if any, and an amount 
equal to the Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
neorporated 

UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

BLYTH & CO., INC. DOMINICK & DOMINICK GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


November 5, 1951. 
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Does Your 
Business Attract 
the People it Seeks? 


Competition for able employees is keen today. You can 
do much to secure and retain the people your business 
needs with an attractive, well integrated employee bene- 
fit program. 

Our employee benefit planning staff is familiar with all 
aspects of pension, profit sharing, group insurance and 
other types of employee benefits. We have helped many 
clients to coordinate and increase the effectiveness of 
existing plans within their budget requirements. 

Our representative will be pleased to visit you at your 


request. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
insurance Brokers—Average Adjusters 
53 WALL STREET » NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicago + San Franctsco + Los Angetes + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh + Buffalo - Seattle - Vancouver + Winnipeg + Montreal + Toronto» Havana 





coal or cash for this dividend stocking. 
Biggest dividend month of the year has 
always been December, and that has 
been particularly true in the postwar 
years. That’s not only because it is a 
quarterly dividend paying date for many 
regular disbursements. Many corpora- 
tions in recent years have acquired the 
habit of setting their quarterly rates 
at conservative levels and then sweet- 
ening up stockholders by declaring 
yearend extras when they can determine 
just about what the year’s profit is go- 
ing to be. 

Normally, December dividend pay- 
ments account for as much as 20% 
of the year’s total disbursements to 
stockholders. That may not be the 
case this year, since dividends were up 
so sharply in the first six months. One 
thing, however, does ‘seem certain. 
This year’s December dividend crop 
isn’t likely to match that of last year. 
A year ago saw a flood of such pro- 
portions that in December some 27% 
of 1951’s record-breaking $9.2-billion 
dividend total was disbursed. 
¢ Outlook—What’s the dividend out- 
look for 1952? Obviously, much de- 
pends on the trend of earnings and a 
lot of other factors. 

Most Wall Streeters, however, aren’t 
worried. Here’s how they see the pic- 
ture: 

Since the war corporations generally, 
despite the sharp hikes in the dollar 
amount of such disbursements, have 
actually been paying stockholders a 
much smaller percentage of earnings 
than before. Many years ago it was 
normal for 65% to 75% of corporate 
profits to find their way into the hands 
of stockholders; lately the payout ratio 
has ranged between 35% and 44%. 

Last year, for example, the propor- 
tion was only 40%. This year it isn’t 
going to run a great deal higher. That 
means that corporate dividends as a 
whole are still being earned around 2.5 
times. And this wide coverage, many 
Streeters assert, assures that dividends 
will stay at somewhere around their re- 
cent level, unless earnings should start 
to dive sharply in 1952—an unlikely 
event. 
¢ Limits—But there are limits. New 
factors that have become increasingly 
prominent in the picture of late make 
it doubtful that business generally 
would permit its payout rate to rise 
much above its recent levels. 

For one thing it must continue to 
plow back a huge amount of earnings 
to finance its still enormous capital ex- 
enditures. It needs more working 
unds, too, to carry swollen inventories 
and receivables. And in the first half of 
next year it is going to have to accumu- 
late enough cash to take care of 70% 
of its heavy 1951 federal tax bill. 
¢ Not Too Flush—At the moment, too, 
business generally isn’t too flush with 
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You can teach a new dog 
the good old tricks 


Some say that men’s pride in their work is dead today, but we haven’t found 
it so. Our plants are not huge, as plants go, and we’re blessed with many 
employees of twenty and thirty years standing . . . men who have kept alive 
an old tradition of craftsmanship. The new men, as they filter in from year to 
year, have every opportunity to learn the special skills of our business. But, 
much more important, they also acquire that special pride in quality which has 
earned Columbia its reputation for dependable, highly uniform products. 


STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA. 


SPECIALIZING IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aucl SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 





cash resources. While corporate work- 
ing capital has been rising to one new 
historic high after another, liquidity 
ratios for some months have been show- 
ing a disturbing downtrend (BW—Nov. 
10°51,p144) because costs and taxes are 
rising even faster. 


RFC Cleans House in 
Rail, Bank Securities 


As part of his house-cleaning job at 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. (page 
94), Stuart Symington has been tidying 
RFC’s financial portfolio. RFC still 
holds a batch of the securities of rail- 


Which PYRENE 
do you need? 


This is a time for us to protect what we have. Are you on guard against 
a fire emergency? Good idea—call your Pyrene* jobber. Have him 
check your present fire extinguishers and your extinguisher needs. 
You can be sure he’ll recommend the right extinguishers for your fire 
hazards—because there’s a Pyrene for every fire hazard! 





ASD RARE RAEI dS 


AIR FOAM 


Couple playpipe to 
standpipe or hose line. 
It instantly produces 
and discharges huge 
quantities of fast-acting 
foam. You get 200 gals. 
of foam from 1 gal. of 
PyreneFoam Compound 
and 19 gals.of water! For 
flammable liquids and 
ordinary combustibles. 


*T.M, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off 


CARTRIDGE. 
OPERATED 


New stainless steel shell 
—new low price. No 
annual recharging; no 
acid. For fires in wood, 
paper, textiles. 2% 








VAPORIZING LIQUID 


Best all-purpose extinguishers. 
Safe on electrical fires,effective 
on flammable liquid fires. 1 qt. 
and 1% qt. pump types; 2 qt. 
and 1 gal. (illustrated) pressure 
types. Also special heavy ve- 
hicle models built to withstand 


excessive vibration. 





CHEMICAL FOAM 


Also stainless steel or seamless copper 2% gal. size produces about 22 gals. of fast-acting foam. 
soda-acid type, copper or steel pump Ideal for flammable liquid and ordinary combustible 


tanks, recharges, manual and auto- 


matic fire-fighting systems, 


hazards. Seamless copper or stainless steel shell. 
Also available in 40 gal. wheeled units, as illustrated. 


There’s a PYRENE for every fire hazard 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


577 Belmont Avenue * Newark 8, New Jersey 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 





roads, banks, and industrial companies 
arising out of loans made years ago. 
Its original purpose was to tide these 
companies over financial difficulties. 

Symington decided not long after he 

came to RFC to get rid of these 
securities, when it could be done with- 
out taking too much of a loss. So he 
turned the job over to Dabney Penick, 
an investment specialist who had come 
with him. Penick used to be a partner 
in A. M. Kidder & Co., New York 
investment and brokerage house. 
* Rails, Then Banks—During the last 
few months, RFC has been selling 
blocks of its more marketable rail se- 
curities to the highest bidder. Then, a 
couple of weeks ago, it announced it 
was going to start on its bank securities. 
It served notice on banks to take pre- 
ferred stocks or notes off RFC’s hands 
by Feb. 1, 1952. After that, RFC will 
start selling. 

RFC at one time had as much as 
$1.1-billion in securities of banks and 
other financial institutions. This has 
now been pared down to $85-million, 
issued by about 300 banks. RFC is 
still committed to give the banks 90 
days’ notice before selling the securities. 

This gives banks a chance to pay off 
capital notes, buy up or refinance stock 
before the securities could fall into un- 
friendly hands. 

Many of the banks involved are said 
to be small institutions, which may have 
trouble refinancing the RFC holdings. 
Due to relatively low earnings and high 
taxes, most banks would have trouble 
selling new common stock today. 
¢ Three Sales—RFC has already sold 
three blocks of rail securities: 

e In August, bonds, preferred and 
common stock of Seaboard Air Line 
R.R. were sold to Wall Street invest- 
ment houses for about $11-million. 

¢ In October, about 18,000 shares 
of Western Pacific 5% participating 
preferred went to a Wall Street house 
at $91.15 a share. 

¢ Last week Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R.R. bought back $5.2-million 
of its own first mortgage bonds at a 
price of 100.375, plus accrued interest. 
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Cushions the load 


at half the cost 


N-B-M SILVER BABBITT PERFORMANCE PROVES PROFITABLE 


The high speeds and huge loads of the 
spinning shafts of industry’s giant ma- 
chines create tremendous pressures and 
life-sapping heat which bearing mate- 
rials must cushion and absorb. These 
forces of wear exact an enormous toll 
in bearing breakdown and replacement 
cost and possible shaft damage that is 
many times more costly. 

N-B-M #397 Silver Babbitt is a low- 
cost bearing lining metal which will 
withstand this rigorous service. It re- 
tains hardness at high temperatures, 
yet it is soft enough to embed dirt and 
grit that might cause shaft damage. 
It has exceptional anti-frictional 


TO INDUSTRY 


properties that help prevent shaft 
seizure if lubrication fails. 

As a plant superintendent in one in- 
dustrial plant wrote: “I was naturally 
skeptical of #397 Silver Babbitt com- 
pared to tin base babbitt because of 
the low cost, but it has given us 4 to 5 
times the service.” 

Our National Bearing Division en- 
gineers are specialists in brass, bronze 
and babbitt metal alloys. Their experi- 
ence goes back to 1874. Complete re- 
search and engineering facilities are 
available to help you with your bearing 
problems. Write Department A for de- 
scriptive folder. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION « AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION + AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 

BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION ¢ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 

KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION ¢ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 
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DOWN IN THE VAULT: Cleveland school children get the word on safe deposit boxes. It’s part of a long-range plan in which . . . 


Cleveland Savings Bank Lines Up Its 


More and more U.S. banks have de- 
cided that they are just as much in 
the retail business as Macy’s or Sears, 
except that they sell service instead of 
goods. That’s why there has been a big 
revival of interest, since the war, in 
school-savings programs. It’s a way of 
building future savings deposits. And it 
brings the banks, right now, into the 
homes of people who do not have 
thrift accounts. 

According to the American Bankers 
Assn., about 3-million school children 
are now enrolled in savings programs at 
500 commercial and savings banks. 
That’s double the number of student 
depositors at the end of 1947, when 
1,5-million kids were signed up in 300 
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banks. Student deposits have also dou- 
bled in the same period. They now to- 
tal about $80-million. 

¢ Nothing New—One of the most suc- 
cessful of these programs has been car- 
ried on since 1925 by the Cleveland 
Society for Savings. The society now 
has about 96,000 kids enrolled, most of 
whom deposit on weekly ‘“‘bank days” 
(pictures, above) at 215 public and 
parochial schools of the Cleveland area. 
Only a few banks go as far as the so- 
ciety, which allows older students to 
handle the collection of deposits for 
entire schools. The society says there 
are very few errors. 


However, like most other such pro- 


grams, this one costs the bank money 


Overhead costs, plus interest, more 
than eat up what income the bank 
earns. But the society figures that 
about 21% of its student customers of 
earlier years have continued to keep ac- 
counts with it after they left school. 
¢ Introduction Service—When the child 
brings his passbook home to have his 
parents help him with his deposits, 
what he is doing, actually, is introduc- 
ing his parents to the bank. New fam- 
ilies coming to town are lined up in 
this way. And most banks further this 
cause by requiring the kid to come into 
the bank to make a withdrawal, rather 
than do it through the school. 

The society has a special department 
where children make direct deposits, 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY: Your picture BANK DAY: Older students clear up deposit problems, make entries in each child’s pass- 
stays face up if you make weekly deposits. book. A bookkeeper makes a separate tally of all accounts in the class. 


BANK ¥ 
TELLER & 


RECHECK: The bookkeepers’ tallies are proved against the total KID-SIZED DEPT.: Society for Savings has a special children’s 
amount of coins, currency, and checks turned in. department for direct depositors, scaled down to size. 


Customers 


though it finds the mass school collec- 
tions are less expensive to handle. (The 
werage weekly deposit is $1.25, com- 
pared to 28¢ in 1928.) Bank tours bring 
ill child depositors into the bank oc- 
casionally. 

Naturally, these plans depend heav- 
ily on the close cooperation of school 
authorities and teachers 

These programs reached their peak 
back in 1929, when 4.6-million children 
were enrolled in 900 banks. The de- 
pression forced many banks to cut out 
ictivities that did not pay their way 
on a short-run basis. During the war 
others dropped out because they were 
offering small companies free payroll 


deduction service on E-bonds. BANK ART: Classes get regular trips through bank, are encouraged to express ideas. 
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By Makers of RELIANCE Precision-Built MOTORS 


TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PRODUCTION... 


~~ 


pide both 
PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 
e LOW PRICE e 


ONLY 71 COMPLETE 


(less in quantities of two or more) 


® Continuous visual speed 
indication by this sturdy 
instrument will help you 
improve quantity and 
quality of production— 
detect machine troubles 
in time—reduce spoilage. 
Accurate indications from 
100 to 5000 rpm.—special 
scales to your order. 


Write for Bulletin A-2406. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Escalator Pensions 


Teachers Insurance pro- 


poses common-stock annuity 
plan that would relate pen- 
sion benefits to price level. 


In New York last week Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Assn. took a step 
that may eventually produce a drastic 
change in U.S. retirement programs. 
It announced a plan that, to a degree, 
will tie pension benefits to changes in 
the level of prices. 
¢ Variable Annuity—Ever since the 
war Teachers, a nonprofit association 
that writes life insurance for college 
and private-school employees and un- 
derwrites school retirement plans, has 
been worried about what’s been hap- 
pening to pensioners. In the last year 
and a half, particularly, it has watched 
rising living costs take a bigger and 
bigger bite out of the pensioner’s fixed 
income. 

About a year ago, Teachers hit on an 
idea for setting up an annuity system 
that would take some of the sting out 
of post-retirement inflation. Its present 
plan is a detailed version of that idea. 
If it gets the necessary government 
O.K., it may well set a precedent for 
changes in many U.S. pension plans. 
¢ Separate Fund—TIAA’s plan is this: 
In addition to its conventional annuity 
plan, it will set up a sepaiate fund— 
the College Retirement Equities Fund. 
The assets of this new organization 
would be entirely in common stocks 
and other equities. 

TIAA would then offer to its policy- 
holders and to the colleges a chance to 
participate in this fund (the schools, 
under their own retirement plans, 
usually pay a portion of the annuity 
premiums for each emplovee). If the 
school and the policyholder decided to 
go along, they could then invest up 
to 50% of the total annuity premium 
for the individual in the new fund. The 
other 50% would have to remain in 
the traditional annuity plan. 

The effect would be to give the in- 
dividual two things: a guaranteed in- 
come from his regular annuity contract; 
a nonguaranteed income from his share 
in the equity fund. The equity income, 
of course, would rise and fall with the 
level of common stock prices and earn- 
ings. 

e Approval Needed—Historically, TIAA 
savs, this 50-50 split of annuitv pre- 
miums would have given the pensioner 
a much better break than he had from 
an ordinary annuity policy. But before 
TIAA can start the plan, two things 
must be done: Policvholders must ap- 
prove; the New York legislature must 
pass a special act exempting the fund 


Saw 


Heavy-duty lifting demands hoist- 
ing power that never tires. The 
speedy “Series 700” ‘Load Lifter’ 
Electric Hoist has the enduring 
stamina you want and need. 
Hoisting a ton 1 foot in 2 seconds is rou- 
tine for the ‘Load Lifter’. Heat-treated 
helical gears...ball bearings through- 
out... powerful, quick-acting load and 
motor brakes... only 24 volts at the 
push button... steel suspension... all 
keep efficiency and safety high, mainte- 
nance costs low. 


Let the dependable ‘Load Lifter’ speed 
production and save for you! Ask your 
“Shaw-Box” distributor for Bulletin 
No. 399 — or write direct. 


Loot lipo 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 

Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 

‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 

Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 

‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 
Industrial Instruments. 











DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable December 12, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 15, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 

















RUBBER BANDS ... every type. 
size, style, color, for any kind 
of industry, business, agri- 
culture. Write the world’s 
largest rubber band spe- 
cialists for samples, prices 

of New Round Bands. 
m= ALLIANCE 
NOS) russeER Co. 
2 Alliance 3, Ohio 
Slidell 5, Louisiana 
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from the usual insurance company in- 
vestment requirements. 

If TIAA gets quick action on both 
counts, it hopes to get the plan under 
way some time around the middle of 
next year. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Brooklyn’s ball club racked up $2.4- 
million of profits in 1945-1949, after 
payment of $730,000 in bonuses to 
general manager Branch Rickey, reports 
Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.), chair- 
man of a House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee. Earnings ranged from $252,000 in 
1945 to $642,000 in 1949. Last year 
saw a $129,000 loss after writing off 
a $167,000 deficit, incurred promot- 
ing the now defunct Dodger pro foot- 
ball team. 

° 
Unprofitable underwriting: A recent of- 
fering of $15-million in 30-year Ohio 
Power 33% bonds on a 3.23% yield 
basis got a cold reception. The syndi- 
cate disbanded last week with a large 
block of the issue unsold. The bonds 
have since sold at about a point under 
original sales price. 

3 
Maximum interest rate payable on New 
York State savings bank deposits may be 
raised. The recommendation will be 
made to the State Banking Board next 
month, says William A. Lyon, banking 
superintendent. The highest rate now 
permissible is 2%, set in 1935. 


3 
Whitney Chain Co., Hartford, Conn., 
has postponed plans to build a $4.8- 
million Texas plant. Deterrent factors 
were materials allocations, price con- 
trols, higher taxes, cost and availability 
of capital, increased building costs. 

cd 
Consumers Power Co.’s $18-million 
common stock offering to stockholders 
went over well. Some 95% of the 
532,000 shares offered was subscribed. 

@ 
Rail earnings continued their sharp 
downtrend in September (BW—Oct.20 
’51,p138). Net income totaled only 
$50-million vs. September, 1950’s $101- 
million, Assn. of American Railroads 
reports. Revenues, despite this year’s 
higher freight rates, were off 1.8%, and 
costs were up 9.9%. Nine-month net: 
$377-million. 


% 
Triborough Bridge & Tunnel Authority 
of New York will take advantage of the 
present strong municipal market to re- 
fund its $212-million outstanding 
bonds. It aims to cut present interest 
costs and consolidate all five outstand- 
ing bridge and tunnel issues into a 
single issue secured by revenues of all 
facilities. 
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Builders 


you can’t afford to sell 
out of this price range... 


The Defense Housing Act of 1951 Benefits 
Builders in the $7,000 to $12,000 Price Range ! 


GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. also benefits builders in this bracket 
. manufacturing high quality homes to sell at a moderate 
cost! GUNNISON HOMES are of a quality found only in higher 
priced homes—yet are designed to sell to the mass market! 
Gunnison offers a wide variety of models, floor plans and 
elevations! Investigate the possibility of including 
GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept. W32, GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. 
New Albany, Indiana. 





WHEN YOUR BIDS ON 


| GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS — 


REQUIRE PLYWOOD CONTAINERS, 
PLYWOOD PANELS OR FLUSH DOORS 


call on ATLAS for prompt, 
dependable quotations to 
meet each specification 











PSM HEAAY, or Ion porate eae are 


ATLAS PLYWOOD CONTAINERS ee today used 


by the leaders in many industries—for both domestic and export shipment. 

The products thus protected range from small to large, from light to 

extra heavy; they are of every conceivable shape . .. Thirty manufacturing and 
distributing plants and sales-service offices assure you of service and supply, 
wherever your plants may be located .. . For the past 22 years we have maintained 
—Jin Lawrence, Mass.—what is probably the most complete, company-operated 
Container Laboratory in the United States. Possibly you haven't yet had the 
experience of shipping in plywood containers. When you do need them, or when 
you bid on Government Contracts, we invite you to call upon our experience, 

our research facilities and our familiarity with all Government Specifications 


in the field of Plywoods. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 





ATLAS PLYWOOD CONTAINERS 


Cal SSE ar 
CONTAINER DIVISION 


12 MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Richford, Vt. Houlton, Me. Munising, Mich. 
Morrisville, Vt. Patten, Me. Newberry, Mich. j 
Greeneville, Me. Plymouth, N. C. Grayling, Mich. an 
Howland, Me, Williamston, N. C. Rhinelander, Wisc. ~~ 
8 DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 
Lawrence, Moss. Camden, Ohio Evansville, Ind. 


Southbridge, Mass. Passaic, N. J. Oneida, N. Y. 
Phillipsdale, R. 1. Lockport, N. Y. 


a - 10 meng ag =, seit oe 
ton, b ton, Ohi , Ohi 
New York, N. Y. Svenville, ind. Goldsbere, N.C. Ss TAT L E Rg B U I L D I N G af 
Chicago, Il, Pittsburgh, Pa. Gladstone, Mich, 
Springfield, Ohio 














AT LAS PA N & LS are made of any suitable wood available anywhere 
in the world—Northern Hardwoods, Southern Hardwoods, Western Fir, 
imported Mahogany, Avodire, Prima Vera, Chen Chen and the like. Atlas makes 
plywoods and veneers of every type, grade and size for every end use. We make 
nothing but plywoods, veneers and lumbers. We sell no material or product not of 
our own manufacture. For every type of construction, whether to Government 
specification or not, we invite the opportunity to discuss your particular requirements 
with you. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


ATLAS F LU Ss H D @] oO 2 Ss a3 available in the same range of woods— 


from the least expensive paint grade door to the most exotic, imported 

veneer. In both solid core and hollow core doors, important and exclusive structural 
features guarantee a quality that goes clear through. Whether you are engaged 

in private enterprise or on Government Specification, let us give you the full details 
on Atlas Flush Doors. Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


AT LAS-MA D ca has a meaning not often encountered in the complicated 
inter-relations of modern business. Here is a fully integrated company— 
from the standing tree to the finished product. Every step of processing and 
manufacture is under one ownership, one control, one responsibility . . . 
We invite your inquiries on Atlas Plywood Containers, Atlas Panels, Atlas Doors. 
Whether you need facts or finished products, your inquiry to Department 21 
will produce a prompt response. 


ATLAS PANELS - ATLAS DOORS 





PANEL AND DOOR DIVISION 
13 MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


| Newport, Vt. Goldsboro, N.C. (2) Portland, Ore. 
Greeneville, Me. Plymouth, N. C. Brunswick, Ga. 
a/ Houlton, Me, Gladstone, Mich. Williamsport, Pa, 
sched | Patten, Me. Munising, Mich. laurel, Del. 
| © RR bed © 2 DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 
— bes Los Angeles, Calif. 
St] RATION San Francisco, Calif. 


a Ps ag co OFFICES c 

ston, Mass. vansville, Ind. Goldsboro, N. C. 

B Oo 4 T fe) N 1 6, M A 3 S x New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Gladstone, Mich. 
Chicago, Il. Cleveland, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dayton, Ohio San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dota: Dow-Jones & Co., London Financia! Times. 


Thin Tory Edge Scares London Bulls 


No hats were thrown in Throgmorton 
Street when Winston Churchill re- 
turned to power. London’s bull market, 
which had been rising on prospects of 
a solid Conservative victory, went into 
a sharp decline (chart). Speculators, 
who had been buying before the elec- 
tion in hopes of a quick profit, dumped 
their holdings. 

As it happened, the action of the 
London Times’ industrial index almost 
exactly paralleled the break in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, which had 
started a few days earlier. However, the 
New York and London markets are 
affected by different factors. You can’t 
always expect them to work in tandem. 
London industrial climbed 
sharply this spring as Britain’s inflation 
got under way (BW —Aug.25’51,p128), 
at the very time the Dow average went 
into the doldrums. 
¢ Reserves Melt—What will happen to 
the British bull market now? A lot of 
City men think the pep is going out of 
it. Britain is losing gold reserves—and 
losing them a lot faster than business- 
men realized. This disclosure by the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
a bad shock to the City. The specter 
of insolvency has returned in a more 
frightening form than beforc 

The loss of gold reserves has already 
led to a paring down of scheduled im- 


shares 


156 


port purchases by about £350-million 
annually. British businessmen wonder 
whether more of the same will be com- 
ing later. This would have an inflation- 
ary effect, since it would tend to drive 
up British commodity prices. 

Counterbalancing this, however, is 
the obvious intention of the new gov- 
ernment to let the air out of anv false 
inflationary prosperity that Britain may 
be enjoying. Chancellor Butler and the 
Bank of England have already moved 
to tighten money rates (page 176). 
¢ Higher Interest—The move to higher 
interest rates is considered a sound idea 
by London financial men. However, it 
naturally means lower government-bond 
prices. Some issues have already estab- 
lished all-time lows. Observers in the 
City think that the banks will soon have 
to start selling governments in substan- 
tial amounts, in order to keep liquid. 
That won't help bond prices. Quite a 
few City men expect still another boost 
in the bank rate. If that happens, some 
expect a sizable break in the bond 
market. 

A bond-market break could easily 
drag down industrial stock prices. Bond- 
market trends have a habit of affecting 
stock prices. Thus many brokers think 
a break in bonds could hurt stocks this 
time, since the major factor behind the 
British bull market is inflation. If in 


flation were halted, the stock market 
might well have to readjust. 

e Eventual Sag—What happens now 
depends upon how seriously Churchill's 
men pursue their promised policy of 
cutting public expenditures and restor- 
ing a normal business climate, without 
inflation. One experienced observer 
thinks that industrial shares will hold 
firm in the next few months, but that 
the bull market will come to an end 
some time this year. He figures that 
inflation will get stronger for awhile, 
due to the import curbs, and then taper 
off. But, of course, if the Tory anti- 
inflation program is not successful, 
things may not work out that way. 

London industrial shares have firmed 
up a little from the first disillusionment 
that followed Churchill’s squeeze-in. 
But at midweek they had shown no 
tendency to climb further, while bonds 
were weaker. 

Several new stock issues are hanging 
over the market, including offerings to 
stockholders by British Celanese and 
Austin Motor of about $12.6-million 
ind $3.5-million, respectively. 

(These companies are going ahead 
with plans to raise new equity moncy, 
in spite of lower stock prices.) And in- 
stitutional buyers, who might other- 
wise be in the market now, are holding 
off instead, waiting for these new issues. 
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VEE, one bath 


is enough..." 


.. Nd tests proved that 


@ Pennsalt chemical cleaner 
can double tn steel! 


A large mill was giving 
strip steel two cleaning baths prior to 
galvanizing ...one immediately after cold 
reduction, the other in the galvanizing 
shop a week or two later. 

**Can’t we combine these two cleaning opera- 
tions?” That was the question put up 
to Pennsalt. 

A highly-trained Pennsalt technical team 
swung into action, and soon came up 
with the answer... ‘‘yes, you can cut 
out one bath!” 

It wasn’t an easy answer to find, because 
the galvanizing shop cleaning tanks 
hadn’t been designed to do a double 
cleaning job. Pennsalt chemical techni- 
cians had to start by compounding a spe- 
cial dual-purpose cleaner, suitable for use 
in this small-capacity tank arrangement. 


(know iow We tea wow / 


AIDS TO INDUSTRY PROGRAM 








Progressive Chemistry for over a Century 


The special cleaner had to remove two 
types of soil. It had to be powerful yet 
safe. It had to be long-lasting. Difficult? 
Certainly, but far from impossible for a 
basic chemical manufacturer like Pennsalt. 


Exhaustive tests proved how right the 
Pennsalt chemical technicians had been. 
Not only were the adherence tests excel- 
lent, but the finished product came out 
of the galvanizing shop with more 
‘shine’. Rejects due to faulty cleaning 
were nil. Cleaning costs were significantly 
reduced and the second set of cleaning 
tanks were released for other work. It was 
a typical Pennsalt chemical answer! 


Cost-lowering, production-boosting 
answers like this are frequent at Pennsalt. 
Pennsalt Chemicals are solving problems 


in nearly every major industry, as well 
as in agriculture, homes and departments 
of public health. Perhaps they can sup- 
ply you with a helpful answer. Specific 
inquiries are invited. Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1001 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


aw 


PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


for industry » Agriculture - Health - Home 














Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Further information on 
Pennsalt products for 
galvanizing is yours for 


the asking. Use the handy 
Nome. 


1001 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa, 





coupon. 


Address 





Company 
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OMEGA 


COLORED PENCILS 
Easy to hold and use 
—thanks to TRYREX, 
the shape that really 
fits the hand. Strong 


leads, 24 brilliant, smudge- 
proof colors. 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 





‘YOU CAN SEAL 
\T BEST WITH 
GUMMED 
TAPE.’ 





EX'S 
Woter-Moistened GUMMED TAPE SS! 


CENTRAL PAPER CO + MENASHA, WIS 














ETCHED 
COMPONENT PARTS 


For Permanent Identification, 
For Operating Instructions, etc., etc. 
Write for Catalog 


AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 


Dept. F, Chicago 24, ill 





BUSINESS WEEK’S h 
unique classified 
section — clues — i 
is available for 
economical contact i 
with the manage- 3 
ment men of Amer- 
ica, 


Further information? ‘ 
Just drop us a line. iH 
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First-Quarter Quotas for Consumer Goods 


STEEL 
(Tons) 


4th Q. 
1951 


21,250 
33,067 
38,242 
123,157 
21,408 
11,639 


TV, Radio, and Phonographs.. . . 
Electric Ranges 

Washing Machines 

Refrigerators. . 

Farm and Home Freezers 


Small Appliances Except Fans. . 


ALUMINUM 
(Tons) 


COPPER 
(Tons) 


ist Q AthQ. is:Q. 4thQ. 
1952 1951 1952 1951 
1,082 1,036 483 
335 223 592 
169 589 2,397 
3,108 3,853 
425 418 393 
2,695 


19,162 


2,560 


1,279 886 


862 532 416 355 


Consumer Durables Slash 


Industry will take heavy cuts next quarter in metals 
allocations—10-million lb. of copper, 8-million lb. of alumi- 
num. Hardship cases will get special assistance. 


Metals allocators revealed this week 
how they will cut 10-million Ib. of 
copper and 8-million Ib. of aluminum 
out of the consumer durables industry 
in the first quarter of 1952. 

Mobilizers admit the cut may force 
output in some plants below the break- 
even line. They are setting up special 
clinics to help manufacturers who are 
cut the most to get military subcon- 
tracts. Everyone reduced to 20% or 
less of the base-period use of copper or 
aluminum will be invited. 

e End of the Line—Planners also cased 
the blow by reviving talk that this will 
be the last major cut. They think sec- 
ond-quarter allocations will be about 
the same as for the first quarter. There 
may be some easing of steel and alumi- 
num by the third quarter, but nobody 
wants to be pinned down to it. Sub- 
stantial gains aren’t expected until the 
last quarter. 

¢ Two Groups—The first-quarter cuts 
were made by dividing consumer dur- 
ables into two groups. One group was 
labeled “essential to everyday living.” 
It includes such products as_ refriger- 
ators, washers, and electric razors. Com- 
pared to the first half of 1950, they got 
50% as much steel, 35% as much 
copper, and 35% as much aluminum. 
This is for the group as a whole. There 
is wide variation by product. 

The second group consists of items 
that planners decided could either be 
made with the use of substitutes or 
deferred by the buyer. Lamp shades, 
venetian blinds, and costume jewelry 


are in this group. They got 50% as 
much steel as in the base period, 10% 
as much copper, and 10% as much 
aluminum. 

The formula for TV, radio, and 
phonograph allocations is similar to the 
“essential to everyday living” group— 
50%, 35%, and 35% of the base 
period. Planners said this would pro- 
vide for 600,000 to 700,000 TV sets 
and 1-million radio sets. 
¢ Small Appliances—Among hardest-hit 
products are small household appliances 
—toasters, irons, coffee makers, grills. 
Thev took a 30% cut in copper com- 
pared to this quarter, and a 25% cut in 
aluminum. They will give up 786,000 
Ib. of copper, sécond-highest among 
the consumer durable groups. Their 
loss of aluminum will be 1,349,000 Ib. 
They lost a little steel, too. 

By comparison, refrigerators will give 
up more pounds of copper—1,096,000. 
But this was a loss of only 17%. To 
offset this, refrigerators won a healthy 
increase in aluminum and a small one 
in steel. 

Electric ranges were cut 33% in 
copper, a loss of 223,000 Ib. But they 
won small gains in steel and aluminum. 
Other kinds of household ranges were 
hit harder. Thev will surrender 419,000 
Ib. of copper—a slash of almost half. 
They also took a 14% reduction in 
aluminum, and a small one in steel. 

The range of allocations runs from 
floor polishers—which got more than 
double fourth-quarter metal—down to 
portable lamps, which were handed cuts 
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of two-thirds in both copper and 
aluminum. 

¢ What Effect?—It’s impossible to tell 
how much the allocations will reduce 
output. The cuts aren’t so heavy as 
they appear to be on the surface. 
Fourth-quarter allotments contained 
materials for appliances that wound up 
in military establishments, never going 
through normal trade channels. The 
figures for the first quarter of the year 
are for civilian output only. Manufac- 
turers are going to get separate alloca- 
tions for products going to the mili- 
tary. 

Manufacturers will still be allowed 
to shift metal from one product to an- 
other, as long as they conform to the 
product groups as defined by National 
Production Authority. Planners will 
shift some products from one group to 
another, but, in general, manufacturers 
will be able to concentrate on goods 
where demand is the liveliest. 


One appliance maker guessed that 


the allocations would boil down to 
approximately half the production rate 
of the first half of last year. That’s 
also the guess of the government allo- 
cators. 


Big Camera for Big Job 


Probably the largest 35-mm. camera ever 
built, this Beckman & Whitley 1,500-lb. 
Target-Angle Recorder will be used in U. S. 
Naval Ordnance test centers to study air- 
craft flight path and diving-angle variations. 
Designed to expose 10 frames per second 
over a period of two minutes, the camera 
is aimed at the aircraft by means of the 
gunsight tube on top. By keeping the 
diving craft on the crosshairs of this sight 
with a control stick, the operator moves the 
film drive mechanism and shutter assembly 
over the area of a large grid whose rulings 
and index numbers appear on the finished 
pictures. These pictures can then be an- 
alyzed to determine the precision with 
which the dive is made. 
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Outside hooking in... 


we see things you could miss 


Production techniques that only yesterday were the last word in efficiency 
will be tomorrow's stumbling blocks. In new plants and existing ones, 
obsolescence of method is being prevented by new thinking based on the 
application of hydraulic press power. This is our business at Lake Erie 
Engineering —to devise not simply better equipment, but better ways of 
using this principle of power in turning metals, wood, rubber, and plas- 
tics into finished goods. The further you are looking ahead, the more 
profitably you can use the experience we have built up in serving the 
nation’s producing industries both large and small. Why not talk things 
over with us now? Our Buffalo telephone number is BEdford 6900. 


Die Casting Production Increased 
15% to 25% with the new Lake Erie Die 
Casting Machines. Lake Erie’s patented 
“Wedge Cam Toggle” locking method 
and ‘‘Pressure-Pac’’ injection units are 
the first major improvements in die cast- 
ing machines offered the industry in 
many years. Bulletin No. 23-1 sent on re- 
quest, carries detailed specifications on 
the eight models available for die casting 
all the usual non-ferrous metals and 
alloys. Shown is 800 ton model. 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 
General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N.Y. 





LAKE ERIE@ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size...standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 


—Vuleanizing—L 





ting —Stereotype Molding—Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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LIKE 
LOCKING 
YOUR SIGNATURE 
IN A SAFE DEPOSIT 
BOX 


Like your safe deposit box, every 
Todd Check Signer has ¢wo keys 
—one for the executive whose 
signature it contains and one for 
the clerk who operates it. No 
machine can go into operation 
without both keys—a double pro- 
tection for your signature and all 
the funds it controls. In addition, 
each Todd Signer has a on-reset- 
table meter which automatically 
counts every check signed and 
processed. 

And—when the money you 
spend for a Todd Signer is amor- 
tized—it costs no more per year 
than the rental of a safe deposit 
box. 

Thousands of Todd Check 

Signers are used today by banks 
and commercial firms of all sizes, 
both large and small. Countless 
millions of checks have been 
signed with Todd Signers with 
perfect control and maximum 
safety. 
@ To get the full facts about the 
Todd Signer—the machine that 
carries a two-year, $10,000 guar- 
antee against counterfeiting of 
signature plate—mail the coupon 
now. No obligation, of course. 


OMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please let me have full information about 
the Todd Protectograph Check Signer, without 
cost or obligation to me. 


ct jaceetatiines deintgisndntansinkest 


Address___ 
Ss a 


By. 





BW-11-17-51 
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What Blessings? 


A lot of manufacturers 
are beginning to doubt that 
the Capehart amendment will 
ease their price ceilings. 


When Congress jammed through the 
Capehart amendment last summer, a 
big sector of business thought it had 
won a major victory. The amendment 
in effect ordered the Office of Price 
Stabilization to use more liberal yard- 
sticks than it had intended in fixing 
price ceilings. Increases in overhead, 
for example, had to be included in the 
picture. 

But now that OPS has begun to issue 
orders conforming to the Capehart 
amendment, it’s beginning to look like 
less of a bargain. It’s true, of course, 
that thousands of companies will find 
that the orders do mean higher ceilings. 
But for many others, the orders will 
cause more headaches than they cure. 
¢ Optional—As a result, OPS expects 
many of the 45,000 firms now pricing 
under the original versions of Ceiling 
Price Regulations 22 and 30 to elect to 
stay where they are—in other words, to 
retain present ceilings. (Businesses still 
under the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation don’t have this choice; they must 
adopt the new Capehart orders by 
Dec. 19.) 

This is a far cry from the glittering 
gains the Capehart amendment was 
supposed to bring for everyone. What’s 
the explanation? Apparently, neither 
businessmen nor Congress noticed what 
was happening to materials prices dur- 
ing the heated debate on the new De- 
fense Production Act. Nor did they 
appreciate the amount of paper work 
the relief provisions would involve. 
¢ Showing of Costs—Take the paper 
work. Apart from recomputing the in- 
creases in labor and material costs that 
have taken place since Korea, manufac- 
turers must now wrestle with overhead 
costs. 

The Capehart amendment says OPS 
must grant price increases “‘on a proper 
showing of costs.”” Few firms can allo- 
cate factory and general office overhead, 
item by item, or unit by unit, to show 
these costs. Even the big corporations 
never tried it. They cither charged 
overhead directly to profit and loss or 
assigned an arbitrary overhead cost to 
each unit—with any unassigned over- 
head ultimately ending up in P&L any- 
way. 

OPS isn’t insisting that manufac- 
turers figure out to the penny the exact 
share in a plant’s power, engineering, 
or clerical expense that each unit of 
output incurs. Instead, it is permitting 
the use of relatively simple allocation 











From Dies@l Starting 
to Automobile Servicing 


DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Yes, Quincy Compressors are used to 
provide the starting power for Diesel 
engines and to do the ‘‘101” jobs so 
important to automobile servicing. In 
fact wherever dependable compressed 
air supply is required, chances are 
you'll find one or more Quincy Com- 
pressors. Quincy specializes in build- 
ing the most complete line of air com- 
pressors ranging in size from 1 to 90 
c.f.m.—the sizes most used by service 
stations, garages or as a part of prod- 
ucts requiring compressed air supply. 
Quincy Compressors are sold and 
serviced through authorized automo- 
tive and industrial distributors across 
the nation. : 


Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES THINGS 
HUM" —illustrates 
and describes 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 

Write Dept. W-21. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + 
CHICAGO «+ ST. LOUIS « DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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formulas: Factory overhead not previ- 
ously allocated according to a firm’s 
usual practice may be distributed pro- 
portionately to the cost of production; 
similarly, general overhead is distrib- 
utable proportionately to sales. 

Even these “simple” methods of allo- 
cating involve mountains of work. With 
accounting staffs already working over- 
time on reports for the National Pro- 
duction Authority, many firms will de- 
cide that the increases due them just 
aren’t worth the trouble. 

If the mild letdown in business con- 
tinues through the fall, a good many 
manufacturers may not apply for higher 
ceilings even though the new formulas 
work to their advantage. With demand 
off and inventories backed up, they are 
in no mood to hike their prices to the 
legal ceiling. And they don’t see any 
point in going through all the paper 
work that is involved in figuring out 
the new ceilings when the whole ques- 
tion of higher prices looks academic 
anyway. 
¢ Reverse Action—Beyond this, there’s 
the possibility that including overhead 
costs may actually produce lower ceil- 
ings. Here’s why: 

In essence, CPR 22 and CPR 30 
permit cost changes to be used as 
adjustments to pre-Korean base prices. 
Where costs have increased, a higher 
ceiling results; but where costs have 
declined, ceilings must be lowered and 
prices rolled back. 

A decline in unit overhead costs 
would produce just such a rollback. 
And the fact is that overhead costs per 
unit have declined for many firms whose 
volume has risen sharply since Korea— 
heavy machinery makers, for instance. 
So careful computation may show that 
declining overhead more than offsets 
the higher ceilings that, say, a wage 
increase might otherwise bring. In such 
cases, the manufacturer under CPR 22 
or CPR 30 would do very well to stay 
put. 
¢ Easier Prices—Overhead costs, more- 
over, haven’t been the only ones to 
drop since the manufacturers’ regula- 
tions were issued. Prices of many 
materials cased—some considerably— 
through the spring by the cutoff dates 
prescribed by the Capehart amendment 
(July 26, 1951). The drops were great 
enough to roll back some ceilings. 

Manufacturers benefiting from these 
lower costs will take advantage of the 
option that the amended manufactur- 
ers’ order permits; they, too, will 
just sit tight under CPR 22 and 
CPR 30. 

It’s too early to say what proportion 
of the manufacturers will find the 
Capehart blessings not unmixed. But 
OPS officials are guessing that the num- 
ber will be surprisingly large. Privately, 
they say that pretty close to half will 
say “no thanks.” 
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the largest 
order to Bill 


His office impressed me first time I saw it. 
The place had an air of quiet efficiency. 
He had figures we needed, right at his 
fingertips. Looking at his desk, I felt big 
things would get done because details 
were competently handled. 

It gave me a clear picture of the kind 
of man I wanted to do business with. 
That's why I gave Bill the largest order. 


meta 
YAWMAN “»» FRBE MFG.(0. 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


“Y and E” makes the office equipment that 
is such an important part of this picture. 

Attractive, efficient...’"Y and E” helps you 
get things done—the way that gets the order. 
“Y and E” equipment is designed for success. 
If delivery on your order for “Y and E” 
equipment is delayed, you may be sure we 
are doing our best to overcome the problem 
as quickly as steel shortage permits. 


a : 








HAZARDS: 


HETHER it’s automobiles, or the 
parts to keep them going in a far- 
away land, or other cargo of almost 
limitless kind—prudent shippers protect 
themselves against hazards of the trip 
through the Marine Office of America! 
Marine Office protection begins with 
the truck haul to the rail depot—rides 
with the cargo fo shipping point, out 
across the seas to a foreign shore— 
stays with it until it arrives safely at 
its terminus, possibly far inland. 

And should there be a loss any- 
where en route, a Marine Office claims 
man is near, to expedite fair, prompt 
settlement. No matter what your cargo 
—no matter where it originates or ter- 
minates—there is sound, dependable 
Marine Office protection for You! 


See Your Agent or Broker! 


FICE 
a a 


* 

$ ae: 

= 4 
ae > 

bose 
RMR 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
AA L. re Fd 





*THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
x THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
x FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*&THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA® 


116 John Street - New York 38, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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No Help on Pipe 


Mobilizers turn down oil 
men's plea for smaller pipe 
and more of it. But everyone 
expects oil goals to be met. 


The oil industry has lost the first 
round of its battle for more and smaller 
steel pipe for drilling wells. Washing- 
ton mobilizers refused to order steel 
producers to up their pipe output. 

That means that drillers have to keep 
on scrabbling for the size of pipe they 
want. Even so, no one, least of all 
any oil man, is predicting that the 
wells won't be sunk at the stepped-up 
rate scheduled for the mobilization 
program. 
¢ Comes Close—There’s no question 
that this vear’s goal of 44,000 new 
wells will be met. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense says the first- 
quarter allotment of steel for well pipe 
won't support its program of 50,000 
wells in 1952. But the allotment comes 
close—it will provide for 11,000 wells 
in_the. quarter. And new pipe-making 
capacity will be available in the third 
quarter of next vear. 

The feverish activitv of the drillers, 
despite pipe supply problems, has been 
a major factor in the refusal of top 
mobilizers to heed the pleas of PAD 
and the industry for more pipe. There’s 
little doubt that the drillers could use 
more pipe, as oil men have been claim- 
ing since midsummer. But still the 
wells have. been getting drilled faster 
than ever. In one recent week, for 
example, 3,080 drill rigs were in opera- 
tion, 40% more than in the same week 
of 1950. 
¢ Won't Take “No’—When PAD 
boss Oscar Chapman, who doubles as 
Secretary of Interior, appealed to mo- 
bilization director Wilson for more 
drill pipe, he had already been turned 
down by Defense Production Admin- 
istrator Manly Fleischmann. 

Wilson backed up Fleischmann. The 
government would see to it that the 
steel makers kept producing pipe at 
capacity, he promised. But other de- 
fense demands barred the starting of 
any new mills not already scheduled— 
or even the conversion of existing mills 
to turn out smaller pipe in greater 
quantity. Unless Wilson should have 
a change of heart, it seems certain oil 
men will simply have to sweat out the 
mobilization program, or a good part 
of it. 
eAn Old Refrain—The demand for 
smaller pipe is not new. But it got new 
impetus when the Controlled Materials 
Plan went into effect last July. At that 
time the oil industry was consuming 
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effective 
house 


MODERN mimeographing pro- 
duces them at small cost. 


Send for free information. Sipiy 
check any of the items below for full 
details. 

() Newspaper Stencil Sheet with guide 
lines for 2 or 3 column pages. 

() Lettering Guides & Styli for head- 
lines and drawings. 

() Professional Illustrations. Books 
containing hundreds of easy-to- 
trace illustrations. 

() Colored Inks for more eye-appeal. 

() Special Inks for fast mimeograph- 
ing on both sides of paper. 

A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 

cating products. 

Mail this Complete Ad to: 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept, BW-1151-2 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ili. 


Name 





Organization __ 


City inh eeshitepsiesieile = 
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from 18 to 26 tons of steel pipe per 
thousand feet of well drilled. 

Under CMP, the government allots 
steel in pipe or any other form in tons. 
So the industry figured that, by reduc- 
ing the size of pipe used for wells, it 
could average 13.3 tons of steel per 
thousand feet. That would give drillers 
a lot more pipe for their quarterly 
allotments. But steel mills reported 
they couldn’t turn out smaller pipe in 
anything like the amounts oil men 
would order under this scheme witout 
more new mills and extensive refurbish- 
ing of existing facilities. 
eA Breather—At most, the steel in- 
dustry has won itself only a breathing 
spell. New wells are being drilled deeper 
and deeper. The average depth is triple 
that of 1920. Shafts 10,000 feet and 
more into the earth now are the rule 
1ather than the exception, and oil men 
predict 20,000-ft. drillings will be com- 
mon in a few more years. Use of any- 
thing larger than minimum diameter 
pipe in such wells is simply uneco- 
nomic, both in respect to dollars and 
materials. 

Drillers have traditionally used one 
of two general sizes of pipe for casing, 
which is the outer shell of a well. In 
the larger-diameter category, which runs 
from something over 6 inches to about 
9 inches, a 7-inch size is most in de- 
mand, This casing is sunk a portion 
of the well depth, depending on the 
geology and other factors, then a smaller 
casing is inserted through it and ex- 
tended the rest of the way. Most popu- 
lar size in the smaller casing is 5.5 
inches in diameter. Makers can’t turn 
out the different sizes in the same mills. 

Tubing, through which the oil flows, 
and the actual drill pipe itself fit inside 
the casings. Pipes in all diameters are 
scarce, compared with demand. 

The PAD plan for reducing well ton- 
nage called for the use of 5.5-inch or 
comparable casing smaller pipe in 
deeper wells. Oil men say that econom- 
ically they can’t go much deeper than 
present average depths with larger pipe. 
And there is little more oil closer to the 
surface. 





The Pictures——Cover by Tran 
Mawicke. Acme—25, 80; Cal- 
Pictures—86, 87; Michael Honos 
—21; Int. News—94 (lt.); Bob 
Isear—26 (bot.), 30 (top, bot. rt.), 
40, 41, 42, 43; Jeonotte—60 (top, 
bot. It.); Keystone—173; Simon 
Nathan—66 (top), 67 (top); 
George Pickow, Three Lions— 
150, 151; Will Rapport—61; 
Charles Rotkin, PFI—139; Wide 
World—94 (rt.), 106; Dick Wol- 
ters—26 (top), 28, 30 (bot. It.), 
46, 88 (bot. It.), 142; Zintgraft 
Photographers—66 (bot.), 73. 
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Guarding Signal Corps Equipment 
from Fastener Failure 


Communications equipment for mobile tactical 
units must be sturdy enough to follow the front 
lines cross-country and along battle-pitted roads. 
This AN/GRC-3 radio equipment, installed in all 
types of combat vehicles, must be ready to provide 
communications liaison between advancing units. 
And it must be ready twenty-four hours a day, de- 
spite the roughest operating conditions. For vital 
equipment of this type there is a growing recogni- 
tion of the need for self-locking fasteners to pro- 
tect the expensive and critical component parts 
which make them function. 

Helping to keep this equipment operating by 
holding against severe and long-continued vibra- 
tion are many ESNA machine screw hex nuts and 
clinch nuts. These Elastic Stop Nuts—with fungus 
proof nylon inserts for extended reuseability—offer 
the advantages of secure fastenings and at the 
same time simplify maintenance and field repairs. 


ESNA HEX NUTS are quickly installed with 
power tools. They permit accurate and precise ad- 
justments, lock at any position along the bolt, and 
keep fastenings tight until deliberately removed. 


ESNA CLINCH NUTS are available in various 
shank lengths for swaging on different gauges of 
sheet metal. Permanently clinched into place on 
frame members or to sections of the ch»:sis, they 
provide permanent and pre-positioned fasteners 
for assembling panels or mounting components. 

Specify ESNA hex and clinch nuts with the new 
red nylon insert to assure adequate locking torque 
through hundreds of on-off applications. When you 
design equipment that needs similar fastening secu- 
rity, specify Elastic Stop Nuts. For complete dimen- 
sional and installation data write Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Vauxhall Rd., Union, N. J. 








HEX NUT 


CLINCH NUT 


Red Nylon locking 
inserts reusable 
over 100 times 





DESIGN AHEAD WITH ESNA 








THE FAMOUS RED ELASTIC 
COLLAR I$ VISIBLE EVIDENCE 
OF LOCKING SECURITY 
Threadless and permanently 


elastic, it provides these 4 
outstanding features: 


9. Protects against nuts loos- 
ening due to VIBRATION 


2. Keeps locking threads 
CORROSION FREE 
Provides for accurate BOLT 
LOADING 
Seals against LIQUID 
LEAKAGE along the bolt 
threads 


Can be used again and again 














Your South Carolina Plant wil be 


RIGHT ON THE DOORSTEP OF 
AMERICA’S 4 EMPIRE 


MAINE 
MAJOR MARKET MAP "tele WATERVILLE 


SCHENECTADY 


SCRANTON 


- PENNA. 


WASHINGTON 


America’s $ Empire is the world’s greatest market. It produces 20.8% of 
the total retail volume of the nation, yet covers only 1.6% of the land area. 


Here is 17.5% of our population—26,164,000 people who spend 
7,458, 273,000 annually for consumer goods. Sales per square mile are 


83,333 as compared with the U. S. average of $43,333. 


When you locate in South Carolina, you piace your plant right 
on the doorstep of America’s $ Empire and you still get these additional 


industrial advantages. 


Happier, more productive workers 
C ive State and Local Go 
LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH — *Necmesstomorkets 
Gentle climate 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES:  — Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low-cost site and construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


Charles N, Plowden, Director—Research, Planning and Development Board 








Dept. BW 11—Columbia, South Carolina 
uA 


South Seen 
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CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS ofhce in vour area. 


Materials Orders 


CMP copper orders: Permits pro- 
ducers of copper controlled materials to 
accept or reject (except direct military 
or AEC orders) CMP orders up to 15 
days prior to the expiration of lead 
times. M-1l1l, Dir. 2 (Nov. 2). 

Transfer of business: Transfers to the 
new owner of a going concern all NPA 
privileges, limitations, and obligations 
of the old owner—provided he operates 
it as the same business and at the same 
location. If the business is to be op- 
erated for a substantially different pur- 
pose, or in a different location, he must 
get express consent from NPA before 
using the old owner's ratings and 
quotas. NPA Reg. 6 (Nov. 5). 

Carded cotton yarn: Removes restric- 
tions to permit manufacturers to use 
their spindles to produce any type of 
carded cotton yarn. M-23 (Nov. 6 

Scarce materials: Amends list of ma- 
terials and products subject to the anti- 
hoarding provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act by removing nine building 
materials and chemical products and 
adding to the list a number of other 
products designated as scarce. Notice 1 
as amended (Nov. 7) 

Machine tools: Restricts, with cer- 
tain exceptions, machine tool shipments 
for unrated orders after Feb. 1, 1952: 
limits priority ratings to buy machine 
tools; revokes M-40, which provided for 
pool orders since this is now obsolete 
under CMP; and transfers provisions 
covering government pool order con- 
tracts for machine tools to M-4l. 
M-41A; M-41 amended; M-40 revoked 
(Nov. 8). 

Columbium and tantalum: Permits 
use of these two alloys in the manufac- 
ture of “B” products, including com- 
ponents that go into complete “A” 
products, to be delivered for incorpora- 
tion in defense or atomic energy 
DO-rated orders. M-80 Sched. 5 (Nov. 
8). 

Sulfur: Limits sulfur inventories to 
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Seven years ago this month, Com- 
bustion completed building the 
giant boilers for the Oak Ridge 
power station. 

Today, on the banks of the Ohio, 
near Joppa, Illinois, another huge 
power station is under construction. 
This station will supply a large part 
of the power requirements of the 
new atomic production plant now 
being built at Paducah, Kentucky 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
And again, the boilers—four of them 
—are being supplied by C-E. These 
boilers will rank with the largest 
ever built and at full capacity will 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, 





consume 7500 tons of coal per day. 

In addition to the major role it 
will play in our defense program, 
Joppa Station marks another mile- 
stone in the history of power gen- 
eration. It will be the first station in 
the world to go into service with an 
initial capacity as high as 650,000 
kilowatts. Joppa Station is being 
built by Ebasco Services, Inc., 
Consulting Engineers, for Electric 
Energy, Inc.,* a new company 
formed by five major electric utility 
companies to operate this station. 

Joppa is another example of the 
long identification of Combustion 


FUEL 


BURNING AND RELATED 


equipment with notable power sta- 
tions, as well as with history-making 
advances in power generation. It 
also exemplifies the design leader- 
ship that makes it worth your while 
to consider C-E Boilers for your © 
steam requirements ... whether 
large or small... utility or indus- 
trial ... power or process. 


*Electric Energy, Inc. is comprised of 
these utility companies: 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 
Illinois Power Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Union Electric Company of Missouri 


EQUIPMENT 


B-527 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-—SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Quality Sticks Out All Over 


In 
EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 


Yes, the quality features of Atlantic Bond are genuinely out- 


standing. 


It’scrisper! It’s whiter! It’s brighter! It’s the crackling busi- 
nesslike paper that’s engineered to make you a better letter- 
head . .. make your office forms show better performance. 

Add to Atlantic’s tru-white and cream, twelve business- 
planned and business-tested colors and you have the perfect 
combination for business paper standardization. 

_ The price? It’ll please you as well as the quality. Isn’t it 
just good business then to ask your printer for the paper 
lanned for your business needs? Specify Atlantic Bond. 
nsist on seeing this genuinely watermarked E of distinction. 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR ¢ MAINE 





— 
a 25-day supply at currently scheduled 
rates of operation or to a practicable 
working inventory, whichever is less. 
M-69 amended (Nov. 9). 


Pricing Orders 
Writing and fine papers: Sets dollars- 


and-cents ceilings for manufacturers of 
53 specified grades of writing and other 
fine papers and also prescribes means 
of determining ceilings on other grades. 
CPR 91 (eff. Nov. 5). 

Beef briskets: Increases retail ceiling 
prices of fresh and cured beef briskets 
to encourage retailers to sell “boncless 
brisket. CPR 25, Amdt. 2 (eff. Nov. 6). 

Brown iron ore: Permits producers 
of brown iron ore in nine southeastern 
states to raise their ceiling prices by 2¢ 
per long dry unit. GCPR, SR 41, Reg. 
1 (eff. Nov. 10). 

Services exempt from price control: 
Exempts from price control admission 
charges for specified public and private 
school athletic and entertainment activi- 
ties. Also exempts services rendered in 
connection with public street gas light- 
ing equipment, state and municipal 
sales tax collections, and interment and 
cremation services by nonprofit ceme 
teries. GOR 14, Amdt. 3 (eff. Nov. 
10). 

Briquets and packaged fuels: Author- 
izes increases in ceiling prices of coal 
briquets, petroleum coke briquets, and 
packaged fuel produced at plants lo- 
cated at or in the vicinity of coal docks 
on the Great Lakes. GCPR, SR 78 
(eff. Nov. 6). 

Military items: Suspends from price 
control sales to a foreign government 
of certain industrial manufactured goods 
designed exclusively for military use. 
GOR 9, Amdt. 9 (eff. Nov. 12). 

Com cobs: Exempts corn cobs used 
in making the chemical furfural from 
price control. GOR 7, Amdt. 5 (eff. 
Nov. 10). 

Lamb and veal: Sets dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices on wholesale lamb, year- 
ling lamb, and mutton and sets: up 
formula for retailers of veal and calf 
meat, as well as lamb and mutton re- 
tailers, to use in recalculating ceiling 
prices on a weekly basis. CPR 92, 
GCPR, SR 79 (eff. Nov. 13). 

Automotive repair charges: Permits 
increased charges by automotive repair 
shops to automobile manufacturers for 
replacing defective steel upper radiator 
tanks with brass upper radiator tanks 
under warranty service contracts. CPR 
34, SR 7 (eff. Nov. 7). 

Canned tomato products: Makes ret- 
roactive to Oct. 20 the adjustable pric- 
ing option granted Oct. 26 to canners 
of certain tomato products, CPR 55, 
SR 4, Amdt. 1 (eff. Nov. 8). 

Manufacturing orders: Issues supple- 
ments to the machinery and general 
manufacturers’ orders that allow manu- 
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' Every Minute Meant 


a 51920 saving 


Big return for a minute’s time... 
but to a leading Philadelphia manu- 
facturer* a 5 minute interview did 
result in a total saving of $9600. 

This manufacturer faced a prob- 
lem that’s common to many plants 
today. His ten machines have 560 
bearings—560 bearings that must be 
kept lubricated if production is to 
be kept uniform, rejects few. That 
lubrication job was taking four man 
hours every week and, because of 
human fallibility, there was always 
the potential danger that one of 
these many bearings had been over- 
looked or under lubricated. 


An Alemite Lubrication Engineer 
was called in. He made his presen- 
tation in just 5 minutes—5 minutes 
that saved $9600. He told the man- 
ufacturer the facts of installing a 
modern Alemite Centralized Lubri- 
cation System. That system is in the 
plant today. The result: assurance 
of continuous, correct lubrication, 
few rejects and shut downs, and the 
addition of a whole hour’s produc- 
tion time every working day. 


Call Your Alemite Lubrication Engineer 


No matter what size or type of plant 
you operate, Alemite can show you 


Alemite Cuts Costs 3 Ways 


1. In transferring lubricants... 
cuts man hours 63% forevery 
100 pounds transferred. No 
mess, no contamination. 


2. In loading grease guns... 
saves 334 man hours for every 
100 pounds of lubricant 
loaded into hand guns. 


3. In applying lubricants .. . 
saves up to 23.9 man hours 
for every 100 pounds of lubri- 
cant applied to bearings. 


dozens of ways to save through the 
more efficient handling of petroleum 
products. Call your local Alemite 
Industrial Distributor now or send 
for the free booklet “11 Ways to Cut 
Production Costs.” Simply attach 
the coupon below to your letter- 
head. Dept.B-111,1850 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


*Name on request. 


ALEMITE 


46 U6 PAT OFF 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 


1. Methods 2.Lubricants 3. Equipment 


Another Product of Stewart-Warner 


FREE! Valuable booklet— 

“*11 Ways to Cut Production Cost’’ et oe 

(Simply attach to your letterhead) 2 ” 
ALEMITE, Dept. B-111 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
We'll include facts on the new Alemite Oil-Mist Sys- 
tem, too—(OIL-MIST atomizes oil into mist, circulates 
it to bearings under pressure. Increases life of bear- 
ings as much as 171/2 times). 


Name 
Company 


City 











Reinforcing Bars 





Truscon Architectural 
Projected Steel Windows 


Truscon Pivoted 
Steel Windows 


Welded Wire Fabric 


Greyhound 
sets a 





better| pace... 











Smart-looking ... streamlined and permanent .. . 

this new Greyhound Repair Shop at Detroit, Michigan, 
incorporates many Truscon Pivoted Windows, Architectural 
Projected Windows with Screens, Concrete Reinforcing 
Bars and Welded Wire Fabric. 


Harley, Ellington & Day, Architects; 
Arthur O. Misch Co., General Contractor. 


Truscon products are used in every phase of building 
construction. They include: Steel Windows and Mechanical 
Operators for all types of structures; Steel Doors for industrial 
buildings and airplane hangars; Open Truss and 
Clerespan Joists; Metal Lath and Accessories; Concrete 
Reinforcing Bars and Welded Wire Fabric; Steeldeck Roofs; 
Structural Steel; and complete steel buildings. 


Truscon sales offices and warehouses are strategically located 
throughout the United States for cooperative engineering 
and delivery service. Truscon brings you the authority 

of years of pioneering and experience, in the development 

of new methods of permanent construction and of the new 
products which these methods require. 


A complete catalog of Truscon Steel Building Products 
is available on request. 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation Roofs « Rei 
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Manvfacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 
Mechanical Operators + Stee! Joists + Metal Lath » Steeldeck 

forcing Steel + Industrial and Hangar Stee! Doors + 
Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers + Steel Poles. 








facturers covered by the two regula. 
tions to calculate adjustments of their 
ceiling prices under the Capehart 
amendment. Mandatory effective date 
Dec. 19. CPR 22, SR 17; CPR 22, 
Amdt. 33; CPR 30, SR 1, Rev. 1; CPR 
30, Amdt. 20; CPR 30, SR 4 (eff. 
Nov. 9). 

Passenger automobiles: Postpones un- 
til Dec. 10 the invoicing and posting 
requirements under the new passenger 
automobile resellers’ ceiling prices regu- 
lation. CPR 83, Amdt. 1 (eff. Nov. 1). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Spark plugs and voltage regulators are 
already hard to get, auto dealers warned 
NPA, and other replacement parts will 
soon be in short supply. The dealers 
wanted NPA to look into charges that 
auto makers were diverting materials 
allotted for parts to new-car produc- 
tion. 


s 
Truck makers received NPA allotments 
for 240,000 civilian-type units for the 
first quarter. They will be allowed to 
stretch production to 250,000 trucks 
if they can use substitute materials. 
Allotments this quarter were for 256,- 
000 units; for the third quarter, 275,000 
units. 

& 
Permitted uses of sulfur are running 
about 10% ahead of supply, NPA told 
makers of carbon bisulfide. NPA is 
planning cuts to wipe out this excess. 

8 
Used cars may be requisitioned by NPA 
if the auto-wrecking business doesn’t 
send a million tons of scrap to steel 
mills by December. As an alternative to 
requisitioning, NPA suggested an order 
limiting auto wreckers’ inventories to 
a 90-day supply. 

° 
Lead shortage may force NPA to dip 
into the stockpile again. The agency 
told top mobilization officials that the 
new 19¢ ceiling has caused a decline 
of imports in the past few weeks. 

® 


Copper production in the U.S. will be 
stepped up by more than 30,000 tons 
annually, as a result of an agreement 
signed by Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency and Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. The copper will come from 
Anaconda’s Yerington mine in Lyon 
County, Nev. 


* 
Asheville, N. C., will be the site of the 
U.S. plant to be built by Oerlikon Tool 
& Arms Corp. (BW—Nov.3’51,p146). 
Negotiations for a 1,300-acre plant site 
are reaching the final stages, according 
to Lt. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, president of 
the U.S. subsidiary of the Swiss arms 
company. 
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200,000,000 GALLONS PER DAY... 


The Badger Process Division of Stone units of 115,000 BPSD capacity. The 
& Webster Engineering Corporation thruput of all distillation units de- 
has broad experience in distillation. signed and constructed for clients in all 
This experience ranges from the design parts of the world totals over 200,000,000 
and construction of small laboratory gallons a day. 

units processing a few gallons a day to 


uN BADGER PPOCESS, Division 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
LONDON ..2s. Badger & Sons (Great Britian) Ltd. 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industrie 
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PORT:: 


PHILADELPHIA’S 40-MILE WATERFRONT 
SERVED BY THREE MAJOR RAILROADS 


Philadelphia’s great deep-chan- 
nel port on the Delaware River 


provides an unequaled route to 


the sea, and speedy handling of 


cargoes without “hidden” costs 
of congestion, lighterage, and 
delays. Extending from Morris- 
ville to below Chester, the Port 


is at the center of a concentration 


of people, production capacity, 
and wealth without parallel. Here 
is reliable electric power — 
ready for to-day’s needs and 
geared for steady expansion. 
Make Greater Philadelphia your 
key to the world’s richest 
markets. It's America’s fastest 


growing, second largest port! 


PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


S erving the Worlds 
Greatest (Industrial Area 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Vishinsky has about killed Western hopes that Moscow is ready to ease 
NOV. 17, 1951 the cold war tension soon. 











Just before the U. N. meeting in Paris, the theory was this: The buildup 
in Western strength is forcing Stalin to change his policy, perhaps even come 
to terms with the West. 

BUSINESS Now there are two theories about the change in Russian tactics: 

* Moscow still is undecided about what course to pursue. The Soviet line, 
perhaps even Vishinsky himself, will blow hot and cold for a while yet. 

* Stalin has stiffened his policy. He figures there's still a chance of 
upsetting the Atlantic defense system. If that fails, there will still be time to 
talk things over with the U. S» Russian propaganda now stresses a world peace 
conference in 1952, not immediate Big Four talks. 


A 


WEEK 








Cracks in the Western wall could easily account for a stiffening of 
Soviet policy. 

In Western Europe, U.S. plans have gone astray on two counts. On 
the one hand, rearmament has aggravated the economic weakness of Britain 
and France. On the other, Moscow's talk of German unity is making the 
problem of integrating West Germany into NATO look tougher every day. 

In the Middle East, Moslem nationalism has upset both our economic and 
strategic planning. The Russians don’t have to intervene directly in that 
area to cause more trouble. They can work behind the scenes to raise the 
political temperature. 











Even the optimism over a Korean truce has dwindled in Washington. 





It looks now as if the best we can get from the Reds is a cease-fire, pure 
and simple. 

That would leave firm commitments on (1) exchange of war prisoners 
and (2) control of rear areas for discussion after the shooting stops. 

It could also mean that our forces would be tied down in Korea for 
months while the wrangling over these points, plus other truce terms, 
continued. 

w 

The rearmament picture in Europe isn‘t all black. Though the European 
arms buildup is behind schedule, some real progress has been made. Here’s 
a lineup of what's been done in less than a year: 

¢ A NATO military headquarters is operating, planning, and coordinating 
a tactical defense in case of attack. 

¢ A new supply line between French ports and Germany is functioning. 

¢ More than 20 airfields are being built in France. 

¢ By Jan. 1 Eisenhower will have 10 French, six U. S., four British divisions, 
plus five or six from other NATO nations. 








Washington officials are figuring ways to meet the financial crises in 





Britain and France. 


The U. S. can help some by shifting mutual security funds from military 
to economic aid. But there’s a growing feeling that Truman will have to 


ask Congress for a deficiency appropriation early next year. 


The figure mentioned is $1-billion—roughly the amount Congress 
PAGE 171 recently whacked out of aid to Europe. This would be used entirely for 
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economic help and would go principally to Britain, France, and Italy. 
e 

France moved to bolster its declining dollar reserves and soaring trade 
deficit this week. Dollar imports are to be sliced to a bare-bones $500-million 
through 1952. 

It’s drastic medicine. France planned to spend $850-million or more, 
most of it on badly needed raw materials like coal, cotton, oil, and copper. 

Paris expects something like $170-million of U. S. economic aid to ease 
the pain. Even so, French production—civilian and military—is bound 
to suffer. 








e 
Britain needs at least $500-million during the next six months. That's 
the estimate London financial experts are making now. 


Here’s the prospect to Dec. 31: The dollar deficit of the sterling area 
in October was $320-million. But the drain won’t continue through the 
fourth quarter at that rate. A seasonal swing in trade will bring sterling- 
area shipments of wool and cocoa, cut British imports of wheat and tobacco. 
So'the fourth-quarter gap is put at $600-million to $700-million. Of that, 
London figures it can safely cover $200-million to $300-million from its gold 
reserves. But it would like $400-million in U.S. aid. 

During the first quarter of 1952, the dollar gap should be down to 
$200-million. Of that, London might cover $100-million with gold, count 
on $100-million from the U. S. 








Watch Australia for one clue to Britain’s financial crisis. 





In the July-September quarter, the Australian trade deficit was £110- 
million (Australian). On top of that there was a deficit on services of 
probably £30-million. 

A big part of Australia’s deficit comes from heavy buying in Europe, 
especially West Germany. 

Other Commonwealth countries have been buying heavily in Europe, 
too. In fact the Commonwealth deficit with Western Europe accounted 
for two-thirds of the deficit Britain ran in October with the European 
Payments Union. 

So London is asking the Commonwealth to cut its imports from Europe 
as well as from the dollar area. 








3 

West Germany will gain from Britain’s decision to slash its imports 
from the Continent. 

Denmark, Holland, France, and Italy are losing a big part of their 
British market, especially for foodstuffs and textiles. So these countries 
will try to sell more to Bonn. That gives the Germans a chance to bargain 
for bigger exports. 








. 

Failure of the oil talks with Iran puts the U.S. in an awkward spot. 

We don’t want to see the Mossadegh government topple. But Mossa- 
degh’s attitude has stiffened, rather than softened, during his U.S. junket. 
For example, he won't accept British technicians now—even if they’re 
working for the Iranian government. 

What’s more, Mossadegh’s financial terms are so loaded in Iran’s 
favor that they are sure to spark a new wave of demands from other Middle 
East oil nations, perhaps even from Venezuela. 
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ARGENTINA’S MAN ON HORSEBACK: 


Peron—Riding for a Fall? 


This week Western Hemisphere 


capitals—from Montevideo to Washing- 


ton—are buzzing with talk, compounded 
of rumor, half-truth, and hard fact. The 
gist: The hemisphere’s most unruly 
ruler, President Juan Domingo Peron 
of Argentina, is through. It may take 
weeks, months, or longer, according to 
the soothsayers, but Peron is surely on 
the way out. 

Last Sunday’s election didn’t do 
much to dampen the talk. True to 
form, Peron swept to an easy victory, 
aided by Peronist control of transport, 
a shackled opposition, stuffed ballot 
boxes wherever necessary, and—most 
important—Argentine workers, whose 
pockets are stuffed with inflated pesos. 
But it’s what comes after the election 
that matters. 

It’s not the first time that wishful 
thinkers have predicted Peron’s down- 
fall. Each time he’s confounded them 
by bouncing back, stronger than ever. 
But there’s this much to be said for their 
case: Never in Peron’s hectic eight-year 
tule have the cards seemed so stacked 
against him. 
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e Peron himself is said to be 
weary, almost apathetic. 

e Eva, his wife and co-ruler, is re- 
ported to be deathly ill. 

¢ His political support shows seri- 
ous stresses and strains. 

e His nation, one of the world’s 
richest, has its back to the economic 
wall. 


1. Money Trouble 


Actually, it was the economic threat 
that brought about this week’s election. 
The vote was originally slated for Febru- 
ary, but Peron had the Argentine con- 
gress move it up for fear the country 
wouldn’t be so well off then as now. 
His advisers warned they’d have to jack 
prices on homely items such as tooth- 
paste, food. Peron insisted on elections 
first. He figured that Argentines, used 
to living in a land of milk and honey, 
wouldn’t take kindly to belt-tighten- 
ing. 
¢ Erratic Progress—Peronist Argentina 
lias made a spotty kind of economic 
progress—often one step forward and 


two steps back. With his sights set on 
national self-sufficiency, dictator Peron 
squandered precious foreign exchange 
on uneconomic industrial expansion 
and luxuries between 1946 and 1950. 
Agriculture, meantime, played second 
fiddle. 

There has been real growth in Argen- 
tina’s textile, rubber, and metalwork- 
ing industries. But the biggest expan- 
sion has been in payroll. Argentine in- 
dustry today has 129 workers for every 
100 it had in 1943, when Peron led his 
revolution. But they produce only 116 
manhours of work, and they’re paid 596 
pesos for every 100 pesos in 1943. Add 
staggering Peronist welfare charges, and 
the cost per manhour is/nine times 
what it was eight years ago. 
¢ Inflation—A chronic inflation is the 
result. So far this year, currency in 
public hands is up 15% over December, 
1950; central bank credit is up 19%. 
Living costs keep pace. Peron claims 
they’re among the “lowest in the world,” 
boasts that government employees get 
700 pesos a month now against 280 in 
1946. But that’s ignoring the fact that 
the dollar value of this salary has slipped 
after two devaluations from $70 monthly 
to $50 (or $25 at black market levels). 

Last April the official cost-of-living 
index stood at 367 (1943 = 100). In- 
dependent sources, however, say 600 is 
more like it. There’s no accurate meas- 
ure of the rise since. Even the ultra- 
nationalist Buenos Aires paper La Epoca 
reports a “100% rise in the last four 
months, even in the price of teatime 
cookies,” and goes on in true Peronist 
style to blame the U.S. and Wall Street 
as the “invisible enemy.” However, it’s 
likely that La Epoca’s report of the 
100% rise is exaggerated. 
¢ Trade Down—Argentina’s worsening 
position abroad is even more serious. 
In the quarter ended Sept. 1, the gov- 
ernment lost one-seventh of its gold 
and foreign currency holdings. Each 
monthly loss was greater than the last. 
One sign of the times: France late last 
month decided to limit exports to 
Argentina to those where payments 
were strictly guaranteed. 

Argentine foreign trade is due to get 
worse. Whether the country will be 
able to pay its way in the world with its 
traditional exports—wheat, corn, wool, 
and meat—is being superseded by a 
blunter question: Will it have enough 
to feed itself? 

«Crops Poor—The grain outlook is 
bad. Officially, a persistent drought is 
to blame. But that’s only part of the 
story—a big factor is farmer resentment 
against official policy. In 1946 farm- 
ers got 150 pesos per ton of wheat; 
the government sold it abroad for 600 
pesos. So, in 1947, they planted less, 
and less again in 1948. In 1949 the 
government was paying farmers what 
it received for export; but last vear it 
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WITHSTANDS ERASING 


use it for all of, your business itty 


Ve use scientific instruments to make sure that 
Nekoosa Bond has a strong surface that with- 
stands erasing. You (or your secretary) can 
test Nekoosa Bond yourself—with an ordinary 
office eraser. While you’re doing it, note the 
firm, smooth finish of this better paper. And 
listen to the crisp crackle. Everything about 
Nekoosa Bond tells you that this is the one 
paper for all of your business stationery. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


e iT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER ® 





went back to taking a whopping profit. 
Long-term, that sort of price finagling 
spells reduced sowings. 

On top of that came the drought. 
Official Argentine reports expect a 
“poor” crop. And some outside sources 
look for less than 30% of normal crop 
in key farm areas of Buenos Aires, Santa 
Fe, and Cordoba provinces. 

Meat isn’t any better, thanks largely 
to the drought. With domestic demand 
increasing and cattle not fattening, 
growers supplied domestic markets with 
lightweight animals. That left herds 
short for export. Between August and 
late October, meat shipments were shut 
down. So far this year, exports are 50% 
under 1950; Argentina is 135,000 tons 
short on its export commitment to 
Britain for the year ending April, 1952. 

A lot hinges on the upcoming corn 

crop, and that now depends on spring 
rains. If corn fails, Argentina may have 
to use its declining reserves to buy food 
abroad, perhaps even resort to rationing. 
That would be a shock for a country 
usually overflowing with food. And it’s 
a cinch it wouldn’t improve the govern- 
ment’s position. 
e Another Loan?—Chances are, too, 
that a bid for another U.S. loan won’t 
help the Peronist cause. Peron’s pre- 
election anti-Americanism was rolling 
along full-tilt last week, accusing the 
U.S. of planning his assassination and 
conceiving the Marshall Plan as a “plot 
against the Argentine economy.” 

That sort of stuff will be hard to take 
back. Yet Peron knows that Argentina 
badly needs another dollar transfusion, 
like last year’s $125-million Export: 
Import Bank credit. Already Ramon 
Cereijo, Peron’s Treasury minister, is 
making noises indicating he is in the 
market for a new loan. 


ll. On the Political Front 


Outsiders can get a pretty good line 
on Argentine economic affairs. But 
politics is something else again. Facts 
are so few, and so mixed up with 
rumors, that no one knows where one 
ends and the other begins. Still, there 
are enough straws in the wind to show 
that Peron faces a political crisis along 
with his economic woes: 

e The Argentine railroad strike 
last summer badly fraved Peronist claims 
of 100% labor support. Use of armed 
force to put down the strike hurt 
Argentine morale. 

¢ The monster rally held late in 
August to boom Eva Peron as vice-presi- 
dent was something less than a howling 
success. With the rally flop to encour- 
age them, Army leaders put a firm foot 
down on Evita’s candidacy. 

¢ The forlorn, almost comic-opera 
revolt of retired Gen. Menendez in 
September may have temporarily 
strengthened Peron’s hand. But it un- 
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Precise temperature measurements 


from metal coils! 


You’d hardly associate these coils of metal with 
precise industrial temperature measurement. Yet 
these coils are the sensitive actuating elements 
used in the all-metal thermometers now standard 
in oil refining, food and chemical processing, and 
other industries where accurate temperature in- 
dications are vital. 


These all-metal thermometers not only meet in- 
dustry’s standards for accuracy and dependability, 
but they provide outstanding advantages and econ- 
omies as well. Plant operating men find that their 
large, gauge-type scales save reading time, and 


WESTON Yxilumenll 


eliminate reading errors. And management has 
found that they stay on-the-line for far longer 
periods, due to their rugged, all-metal construction. 


The development of bi-metals and bi-metallic 
elements which meet the exacting measurement 
standards of industry is another typically 
WESTON accomplishment. WESTON all-metal 
thermometers today enjoy the same widespread 
preference as all other measuring instruments 
bearing this great name. WESTON Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, 580 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark 5, New Jersey. 
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derlined the deep distrust felt by the 
Argentine military. 

e There’s restlessness in the Peron- 
ist camp, many open splits. Some Per- 
onists have even been talking as if the 
jig were nearly up, trying to play footsie 
with the opposition. 

e Many Argentines are gagging on 

corruption and police statism. Busi- 
nessmen, too, are fed up paying tribute 
to the Perons. They have more to look 
forward to: The government plans to 
tighten its already tight hold on them 
with a new “Confederacion Eco- 
nomica,” a fascist corporate state 
mechanism that will tie business into 
government the same way the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) ties in 
the workers. 
e Army Is Key—Perhaps this growing 
unrest could topple Peron—eventually. 
A lot depends on the army. Its leaders 
can’t stomach Evita, nor the influence 
and prestige accorded the CGT. With 
Evita retired, and CGT wings clipped, 
Peron might win a compromise with the 
top brass. 

But even the army can’t remain deaf 
to public opinion in a fairly well de- 
veloped, educated nation like Argen- 
tina. It might set up a strong man of 
its own to lead an anti-Peron coup or 
join with opposition elements, such as 
the influential Radical Party or the 
Socialists, to up-end Peron. 

Even with Peron out, you can’t dis- 

card the possibility that desperate 
Peronists and the CGT would engineer 
a coup of their own- arresting everyone 
in sight, then daring the army to turn 
its guns on the workers. That could 
mean chaos and bloodshed, and open 
the way for gains by Argentine Com- 
munists. 
¢ A Way Out—Peron’s plans for a six- 
month “leave of absence” have done a 
lot to fan rumors of a change. It may be 
that he looks on it as an opportunity for 
a graceful exit. Persistent rumors state 
that he’s stashed awav a fortune in 
Switzerland, where he and Evita can 
retire. 
e Danger Ahead—Any successor to 
Peron—be it a military junta or a rea- 
sonably democratic coalition of opposi- 
tion parties—-would have a tough row 
to hoe. It would have to put the coun- 
try back on a paying basis, reduce the 
imbalance between agriculture and an 
uneconomic industrial plant. It would 
have to be miserly with foreign ex- 
change, slashing industrial and luxury 
imports. 

But no successor can undo eight years 
of Peronist welfare legislation. The so- 
cial revolution was a long time coming 
in Argentina, and little was done before 
Peron to ease its progress. The huge 
structure of Peronist labor reforms— 
paid vacations, pensions, and the like— 
would have to be fitted into the new 
setup and put on a sound business basis. 
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Britain Ditches Cheap Money 


Churchill moves to tighten interest rates and, more 
important, to get firmer control of the money supply. It’s a 
shot in the defense of the pound sterling. 


Winston Churchill’s new Conserva- 
tive government is refurbishing some 
old-fashioned and discarded tools to 
deal with the British inflation prob- 
Jem. 

It’s formally abandoning the cheap- 
and-easy-money-under-all-conditions pol- 
icy that was so dear to the heart of the 
Labor government. It is serving notice 
that it will use flexible interest rates 
and tighter credit to curb inflation and 
protect Britain’s financial position. 
¢ Opening Shot—The Churchill gov- 
ernment’s first move toward tighter 
credit consisted of two parts: 

¢ Higher short-term interest rates. 
This is particularly significant in the 
British money market. For the govern- 
ment up to now has held the short rate 
constant, but allowed some flexibility 
in long rates. 

¢ No more unconditional support 
of the Treasury bill market at fixed 
prices. This parallels the U.S. move 
last spring when the Federal Reserve 
abandoned its policy of pegging prices 
on long-term government securities. 

On Nov. 7 the Bank of England, 
following a special meeting of its court 
of directors, announced that “bank 
rate”—the price banks pay for cash at 
the Bank—would go up from 2% to 
24%. Except for a few weeks around 
the outbreak of World War II in 1939, 
bank rate—which roughly corresponds 
to the rediscount rate in the U.S. sys- 
tem—hadn’t budged from the 2% level 
fixed in 1932. 

The London money market was sur- 
prised that the new government acted 
so promptly, but in same quarters the 
tise wasn’t considered high enough. 
The London Economist, for example, 
had argued for doubling the rate to 4%. 
¢ Hits Borrowing—As explained in the 
House of Commons by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer R. A. Butler, the aim is 
to attack inflation from the demand 
side, to make it costlier to borrow 
money. 

An advance in benk rate traditionally 
means that the “Big Five” and other 
commercial banks in Britain raise their 
lending rates to customers. At the same 
time, they increase the rates paid to 
their depositors. On Nov. 8 the Lon- 
don clearing banks raised the interest 
rate on deposits from 4% to 3%. This 
is calculated to make keeping the funds 
on deposit more attractive than spend- 
ing them. 
e¢ Put Teeth in It—Actually, the ad- 
vance in bank rate bv itself would have 


been mainly aioli Banks in need 
of cash to lend haven’t used the bor- 
rowing channel much these last years. 
They have taken advantage of the Bank 
of England’s standing offer, executed 
by its “special buyer,” to purchase un- 
limited amounts of Treasury bills in the 
market at a fixed price to yield 4%. 

To help make the higher bank rate 
more than a symbol, the Bank has now 
abolished this purchasing arrangement. 
In the future, the “special buyer‘ will 
take only as many Treasury bills as the 
Bank thinks the credit situation re- 
quires. And it will buy those, not at 
a fixed rate as in the past, but at 
a fluctuating rate. The rate has already 
risen from 4% to %%. 

This is a radical change. It means 
the Bank of England has recaptured 
control over Britain’s money supply. 
The Bank is now in a position to ride 
herd on bank borrowing, something it 
couldn’t do before. 
¢ Comparison—What has happened in 
Britain is similar in some respects to 
what took place in this country follow- 
ing the March 3 “full accord” between 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Previously, the Fed had bought 
all government securities offered to it 
at pegged prices. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Fed has not been under that 
obligation. Its open market operations 
have been geared merely to maintaining 
“an orderly market.” 

One major difference between the 
British and American actions is this: 
The unpegging just announced in Lon- 
don concerns the short-term rate. The 
March 3 unpegging in this country re- 
lated mainly to the long-term rate. 

But despite this difference in the ac- 
tions of the Fed and the Bank, both 
have the same basic, double-barreled 
strategy in mind: to boost interest rates; 
and to force banks to hold down their 
lending. 

e Last Survivor—The British decision 
represents the capitulation of one of 
the final strongholds of the doctrine of 
“cheap money at all times.” In the 
postwar vears, country after country 
in Europe has been forced to deal with 
its war-bloated money supplies by dras- 
tic purges, tighter credit controls. Most 
recently, France raised the discount 
rate on bank loans from 3% to 4%, 
the second such action in a month. 

Churchill and Butler plan to move 
cautiously, as the small advance in the 
rate shows. After all, there is no recent 
experience in Britain on what bank rate 
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changes can do. Banks still will ve 
able to borrow on Treasury bills at a 
new rate of 2%, somewhat below bank 
rate. But to keep this channel narrow, 
Chancellor Butler is planning to con- 
vert £1-billion of Treasury bills into 
short-term bonds. 

¢ Clear Sign—Whatever these and 
other measures may accomplish at 
home, the change in bank rate is 
a clear signal to the financial world. 
It announces that the new government 
intends to put its house in order for the 
defense of the pound sterling. 

Today the pound, already once de- 
valued since the war, is sick. There 
has been a flight from sterling. British 
importers, wondering if a new devalua- 
tion is on the horizon, are making their 
payments promptly in foreign curren- 
cies. Exporters, for the same reason, 
have been slow to bring home the 
proceeds of their sales in foreign cur- 
rencv. 

If the pound can be held, Churchill 
and Butler aim to do it. Thev are say- 
ing so to the world by the boost in 
bank rate. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





An oil rush is on in British Columbia, 
following Pacific Petroleums, Ltd.’s dis- 
covery at Fort St. John (BW—Nov.10 
"51,p166). Some 52 applicants are seek- 
ing oil rights to 4-million acres in the 
Peace River area. Imperial Oil Co., the 
Standard Oil (N. J.) subsidiary that 
brought in the first Alberta well, is 
down for 2.5-million acres. 

° 
Bank of America has set up shop in 
Dusseldorf, Germany. It’s the bank’s 
eighth branch office overseas. 

* 
The Trenton (N. J.) Times, working 
with Latin American publishers, has 
put up $4-million to buy a paper mill 
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PERMANENT BUILDINGS 


Designed to Your Specific Needs 


..-COST YOU LESS BY USING 
STANDARD PARTS! 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 


Meet All Building Code Requirements 
Earn Lowest Insurance Rates... 
Qualify For Maximum Loans... 


- 
Here’s a quick, yet permanent an- 
swer to increased space needs— 
Steelcraft Steel Buildings, with or 
without brick or concrete. 


| 
Storage Building 


Complete buildings with ribbed, 
galvanized, aluminum, corrugated 
asbestos-cement, or other types of 
wall and roof panels are available 
in a wide range of sizes—in single 
units—in multiples—and in many 
combinations. Choice of types and 
locations of doors and windows, 
provision for crane ways or con- 
veyor systems, skylights, ventila- 
tors, insulation and other optional 
features make Steelcraft Buildings 
adaptable for any type of occu- 
pancy. Get the cost-saving facts on 
a Steelcraft installation to solve 
your present and future space needs 
-- write now! 


WRITE TODAY... USE COUPON BELOW 
meee eee ee 
THE STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. BW-1157 | 
9258 Bive Ash Read, Ressmeyne, 0. (In Greater Cincinnati) | 
) Send engineer to survey my building requirements. 
{ } Send me information on complete line of Steelcraft Meta! 
Buildings. 

Name 
Company. 
Business Address. 
City___ Zone Stote 
My Position Type of Business. 


Interior View Steelcraft 
50’ Clear Span Building 


STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


(in Greater Cincinnati) 
Rossmoyne, Ohio 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$4.50 per 
line ($2.25 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 5 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 





pa | 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry New Machine 
method. You can aim at a first year $15,000.00 
profit. L. C. Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
cansas, 





Engi: 5 years civil and 
experience, " Desires position with future in 
plant engineering. Box 2388. 








Industrial Engineer Graduate, 11/2 years diversi- 
fled LE. work, just released from active reserve 
duty. Married, relocate. Prefer small progres- 
sive plant. Resumes available. Box 2446. 


Mushuntiing Executive, hind and related lines, 

, 25 years experience covering all phases re- 
colaiees wholesaling, and multiple store opera- 
tions. Would become available to prestige con- 
cern. Prefer upper midwest. Box 2376. 


—===Selling Opportunities Wanted== 


Sales Engineers established in Power Plant Field 
Philadelphia and vicinity seek additional ac- 


count. Box 2383. 





Washington, D. C. Representative Available 15 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. 
Priorities. 

ington 6, D. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Specifications, 
Wash- 


Contracts, 
ie sa F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready to 
assist you in developing on the spot informa- 
tion. Our clients include manufacturers, ex- 
porters, engineering concerns, advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments. For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. ¥ 


EQUIPMENT 


= === Used or Surplus New = 


Wanted: 


Will Buy Small Finance Corporation. If your cor- 
poration has paid a dividend for five (5) years, 
we are interested in buying working control 
or in full. Write or wire Armed Forces Finance 
Corporation, 1212 Grayson Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 





Gil Production Opportunity. Have Lease off- 
setting excellent wells producing oil and gas 
from shallow and deeper pay structures. Want 
Associate to invest $20,000 to $100,000 for share 
in possible production and properties. Wire or 
write P. O. Box 463, Ranger, Texas. 


Books 


Practical Handbook lend 
of 





ial Traffic Man- 
age clear coverage of the funda- 
mentals of ihe ‘entire field by expert Richard C 
Colton, Vice-President of Lykes Bros., Inc. 
formerly General Traffic Manager of RCA Vic- 
tor. $6.00 at your favorite bookstore or order 
direct from Funk & Wagnalls, Department TW, 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Industrial Aucti 


RALPH ROSEN 
Aucti - Liquid - Appraisers 


Industrial Plants—Mac hinery and Equipment 
Ralph saan, Genesee yt? a 
Rosen & Co., N. B. C. Bl veland 
Ralph Rosen, ; Assoc. io GrasdeNat‘l. Bids ‘Dallas | 














3—DW20 Caterpillar Tractors with #20 Scrapers 
comple te. mae than 500 hours. New in August. 
21 C Series. Can be seen at Brawley, California. 
Mai 1 ‘bids to Kuhn & Lane, Brawley, California. 





New Solid Industrial Tires. Wide range of sizes. 
Write for list. 5000 tires in stock. The Tire 
Mart, Mt. Vernon, Illinois, 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Inductrinl 


euserian ev iP 





INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Cost Reduction—New Plants—Technical Researches 
Product Improvement—Industrial Power Plants, 
Industrial Development & Engineering Associates— 
1606 South 5ist Ave., Chicago 50, Ill. Olympic 











Are your overdue “night 
Want a simple system to expe dite solisetisne? 
Free literature. Simon Co., 59 Park Ave., NYC. 





1 would like to sell my Raincoat business doing 
$600,000.00 a year. Want to retire in 1952. 
Worth investigating. All inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. Leo Perry, Pres., White- 
water Raincoat Company, Whitewater, Wis. 


b fF L ¥ WANTED? 


if your organization needs personnel at the 
management level use this “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK to make quick, effective— 


and economical contact with them. 


DB. 3 
Market nesearcir 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 
Specialists in industrial Marketing Research, De- 
termine for specific products — markets, market 
potentials, relative importance of states, counties 
or territories, Fee basis. yrite— 

Joun C._ Spurr, Director—330 W. 42nd mm. BY, 


8, N. 























in Manistique, Mich. The mill, which 
has been making wallpaper, is expected 
to turn out 25,000 tons of newsprint 
yearly, all to be sent south of the bor- 
der. 


s 
Plants: National Cash Register Co. 
increasing its manufacturing facilities 
at Dundee, Scotland, by 80%, will 
lease a new factory that will boost em- 
ployment from 1,800 to 3,000. 
New York’s Chemical Construction 
Corp., an American Cyanamid Co. 
affiliate, is ready to submit plans for 
a fertilizer plant at Barrancabermeja, 
Colombia. Local businessmen and the 
government are promoting the project. 
. . . A new company, the U.S.-Israeli 
Toy & Plastic Corp., will build a plant 
at Tel Aviv to make toys, dolls, and 
plastic building materials. New York 
businessmen are behind the project, to 
be capitalized at $1-million. 


U.S. Company to Work 


New Iron Field in Peru 


U.S. business is getting ready to tap 
another South American iron ore de- 
posit—this time in Peru. Utah Con- 
struction Co., San Francisco, hopes for 
an O.K. to go ahead from the Peruvian 
Senate this week. 

The ore—around 300-million tons of 
it—is located at Marcona, 300 mi. south 
of Lima. Utah’s vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, A. D. Christensen, says 
it isn’t a tremendously important new 
find—nothing on the scale, say, of 
Venezuela and Labrador. But it’s high- 
grade, 60% iron or better, and worth 
digging up and sending to the U.S. 
¢ Contract—Utah’s initial investment 
will be something between $7-million 
and $10-million. Under a 20-vear con- 
tract with the Peru government, now 
awaiting approval, Utah must produce 
a minimum of 500,000 tons yearly. Of 
that, 300,000 tons must be supplied 
at 28% of the world market price to 
Peru’s Santa Valley mills, when they 
get rolling several years from now. 
Utah must pay sliding scale rovalties, 
starting at 6%, and a 4% export tax 
on profits. 

The Marcona deposit was actually 
turned up 11 years ago, by New York’s 
H. A. Brassert & Co., consulting engi- 
neers. The Corporacion Peruana has 
worked it only slightly since. 

Utah expects to mine more than the 
500,000-ton minimum, figures the in- 
vestment looks pretty reasonable for the 
volume of business it will produce. 
Right now, the company is selling ore 
mined in Utah to U.S. Steel and 
Kaiser, and ore from its Vancouver 
mines to Japan. In the present market, 
says Utah, there should be no trouble 
scaring up buyers. 
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Agency—LaGrange & Garrison, Inc. 


Agency—Gray & Rogers 
QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO 
Agency—L. W. Ramsey Ady, Agency 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
THE RAULAND-BORG CORP..........----- 
Agency—George Brodsky 
gy elem le ny ga INC, 
rs 


A ray & 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 


Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
REMINGTON RAND, INC 
Agency—Leeford Adv. Agency, Inc. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO 
Agency—-Beatty & Oliver, Inc, 
SHAKEPROOF, INC. .......---eeeeeee 4th Cover 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Ine, 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORP 85 
Agency—Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 
SINCLAIR OIL CORP.. 27 
Agency—Doremus & Co. 

S. C. LAE ttt, PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Pasi.’ + - a ae ‘Aes 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., 
Agency—Chas. Dallas Seoca’ Os. Inc, 

THE STANDARD REGISTER CO 
Agency—Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. 

THE STEELCRAFT MFG. CORP 
ye fe sere & Ryan, oe 

SUN OIL CO 

prienhe 1 & Roge: 

SYLVANIA ELECTRIC “PRODUCTS, INC. . .38-39 
Agency—Ceci 

TAPT-PEIRCE MFG. _ 
Agency—Sutherland - Abbott 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ic 

THERMOID CO. 77 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

THE THEW SHOVEL co. 
Agency—Hosler Adv., Inc. 

THE TILE-TEX Div., THE PLINTROVE co.. 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt 


cy—The Merrill Anderson Co., Inc. 
TOLEDO A. S.. 
Agency—Bee: 
THE TORRINGTON co 
Agency—Hazard Advertising Co. 
TRANS WORLD AIRE SUES, NC 166 
. Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
6 CO 106 


wemith 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE co 
Agency—Simonds, Payson Co., Inc. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Agency—The Caples Co. 
UNISTRUT PRODUCTS CO 
Agency—Rogers & Smith, Adv. 
UNITED-CARR FASTENER COR 66 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Pr moa Richards, Inc. 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD COR 109 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt C 


. 33, 5! 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ay 4 5 
Agency—Fuller & Smith 
weeringuecse ELECTAIC CORP. 
(MICARTA DIV.) 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
CORP. Saget dae aban’ wares 69000000 ccedeves 175 
cy—G. M. Basford Co. 
THE WHELAND co 
Agency—Power and Condon, Adv. 
DAVID WHITE co 


-V. 
WHITING- prada: PAPER co.. 
Agency—Richard H. Brady Co., in 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Agency—Charles L. ‘Rumrill & 
YORK CORP. 58-59 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
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THE TREND 


What Happened to the American Socialists? 


The Socialist Party of America is 50 years old this 
year. Elsewhere in the western world, whether it’s in or 
out of power, the Socialist Party is a key political force. 
In this country it has fallen on days as lean as any since 
its founding in Indianapolis in 1901. During the last 
Presidential election its candidates polled only , 140,000 
votes. ‘Today, aside from an unusual case like Bridgeport, 
Conn., avowed Socialists do not get elected to public 
office. 

What came of this movement, which once promised 
to be as important here as it is now across the Atlantic? 

It is crystal clear by this time—50 years later—that the 
founders of the Socialist Party woefully misjudged the 
America to which they transplanted European socialism. 
Over there the crusade for basic political rights developed 
a solidarity among workers that gave the Socialist Party 
a hard and expanding core. By contrast, in the United 
States such a fundamental right as manhood suffrage 
was early accorded to all workers. 

Another vital factor in their failure is the vastly dif- 
ferent economic status of the so-called working class in 
this country as against Europe. Socialism never under- 
stood American labor or the American trade unionist. 
One of the great facts coincident with the 50-year span 


of the American Socialist Party’s life is the virtual elimina- 


tion of class warfare in this country. Needless to say, 
conflicts occur—far-reaching and profound ones. But 
there is no thought of overthrowing American institutions 
to settle these differences. Parties to our conflicts are 
firm in their desire to go on living in the kind of society 
we have. 

What has made this economic warfare between classes 
obsolete in America, of course, is our enormous success 
in improving the lot of all groups. To this nation’s 
immense natural resources, our system of personal liberty 
applied the fruits of the industrial revolution with magical 
results. 

Contrary to what Marxian doctrine predicted for 
workers under capitalism, this is what has happened here: 
In the first half of this century a manufacturing worker’s 
weekly real income has risen over 75% while his hours 
of work per week were declining by a third. The living 
standard of the American working man is the wonder 
of his brothers the world over. That simply doesn’t fit 
with Socialist dogma, but American workers are quite 
willing to let sleeping dogmas lie. 

Another great miscalculation of the founders of the 
Socialist Party of America concerned the nature of our 
political party system. The two old-line parties were 
regarded as the T'weedledum and Tweedledee of be- 
nighted capitalism. Socialism was to be the party of 
the working man. Actually, of course, the two-party 
system in this country has proved to be the flexible means 
of meeting the demands of various economic and social 
groups. Many issues that the Socialist Party early 
espoused were picked up by the older parties when the 
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time was ripe and thus found their way into the law 
of the land. 

Consider these planks in early Socialist platforms: 
woman suffrage, workmen’s compensation, old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, minimum wage, 
shorter work week, abolition of child labor, stricter 
factory inspection, public works for the unemployed, curb 
on court injunctions in labor disputes, establishment of a 
federal department of labor, progressive direct taxation. 

The coming of the New Deal in 1933 was virtually the 
final straw in this process. ‘There was very little left but 
the Socialist Party’s ultimate demand for “the social 
ownership and operation of the means of production.” 
That doctrine is much tarnished, even among Socialists, 
after the Soviet and Nazi experience and, more recently, 
nationalization in Britain and other countries. 

Today Norman Thomas presides over a shrunken cor- 
poral’s guard. He regards its job, apparently, as some- 
thing akin to keeper of the public conscience. Americans 
generally want nothing to do with his designs for radically 
changing their basic institutions. They are prepared to 
deal pragmatically with problems as they arise within the 
framework of the private ownership system. 

The issue before Americans is this: How long can the 
two older parties continue their unacknowledged raid on 
the platform of the Socialist Party without becoming 
tarred with its name? How much bigger can Big Govern- 
ment get in satisfying the demands of organized groups 
for organized welfare? When will this self-propelled 
process encroach fatally upon the freedoms and incentives 
that make our system tick? These are questions for 
Americans today. 


Business and Colleges 


At Yale University’s 250th birthday recently, chairman 
Irving Olds of U.S. Steel made an important speech 
He put it bluntly: The private liberal arts colleges need 
business help. 

State universities get tax money; big private ones 
attract big gifts. But the smaller ones are going in the 
red, and that means trouble. When, as he says, a race 
horse can earn more in a year than a Yale professor in a 
lifetime, one can reasonably question values in our 
system. 

Olds is right. So is his remedy. American business 
has a direct duty to support the free, independent, pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universities. We would 
underline free and independent. Business generosity will 
do the job well only if it does it in the spirit of the 
giver who puts no strings on his gifts. The first challenge 
is to see the importance of the small college and support 
it. The second is to do this so as to encourage academic 
freedom, not to cripple it. Only when freedom is truly 
free can Mr. Olds’ consecrated scholar search “for the 
precious Grail of Truth” with a chance to find it. 
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ROVEMENTS THAT COME 
EAPER BY THE PACKAGE 


fatnir 
_ economy 


iter eackages 


Ready-to-Mount 
Flangette 


Look again at the problem of shifting your products or plant 
equipment to ball bearings .. . with Fafnir Economy Packages 
in mind. These ready-to-mount units may represent advantages 
you never thought existed—the means of getting better assem- 
blies with fewer parts at a saving in time and money ... all in 
addition to well-known operating and maintenance benefits. 

Fafnir Economy Packages provide not only ball bearings but 
also housings in shapes and sizes to fit an amazing variety of 
machines and equipment. In addition, they are available with 
various types of seals and shields, and incorporate the famous 
Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with Self-Locking Collar. 
Installation savings, in many cases, have been a deciding factor in 
the widespread use of these units. In farm equipment, for exam- 
ple, they account for a huge shift to ball bearings . . . resulting 
in machines that run better, longer, with much less attention. 


Whatever your product or plant equipment, a few minutes 
spent with a Fafnir representative may bring forth an Economy 
Package that opens the way to a major improvement at a minor 
expense. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
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